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The  International  Extension  Course 
in  Medicine 

IT  will  be  pleasing  to  the  student  body  and  to  the  friends  of 
Fordham  to  learn  that  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
has,  in  the  establishment  of  its  International  Extension  Course, 
taken  a step  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  medical 
post-graduate  work  in  this  country.  The  great  investigators  of 
Europe  have  long  been  sought  by  the  progressive  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  America  who  could  not  afford  to  leave  their  work  at  home 
to  study  several  months  or  years  abroad.  But  never  have  the  lead- 
ing men  of  any  one  specialty  been  brought  together  to  give  a series 
of  lectures  in  their  particular  branch,  affording  the  American  special- 
ists an  opportunity  to  gain  in  a few  weeks  at  home  what  would  re- 
quire a sojourn  of  several  months  or  years  in  Europe  to  acquire. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  Sept.  17  has  the  following  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  course.  “A  New  Medical  Enterprise.”  “The  medi- 
cal department  of  Fordham  University  has  inaugurated  an  exten- 
sion course  on  affections  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  that  institution.  Eminent  specialists  from  Lon- 
don, Zurich,  Madrid,  Montreal,  Albany  and  Washington  are  deliver- 
ing a course  of  lectures  on  diagnosis,  physiology,  pathology,  sur- 
gical and  other  management  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  been  called  by 
judicious  announcements  in  the  best  medical  periodicals,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  patronized  by  all  physicians  who  aim  to  keep  abreast 
of  progress  in  medicine. 

In  recognition  of  their  valuable  services  to  science  and  human- 
ity and  to  the  university,  the  president  of  the  latter  has  conferred 
various  degrees  upon  the  eminent  lecturers,  and  by  banquet  and 
other  well  earned  compliments  the  faculty  has  made  the  occasion 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  medical  education  in  this  country. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  incidents  of  this  kind  may  be  frequently 
repeated  in  order  that  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  science,  the 
handmaiden  of  humane  endeavor,  may  be  exemplified  in  our  coun- 
try, which  suffers  the  unmerited  stigma  of  being  wedded  to  material 
advancement. 

The  Sun  offers  felicitations  to  Fordham  University  on  the 
progressive  and  humane  spirit  manifested  in  this  novel  and  worthy 
medical  enterprise.” 

The  convocation,  mentioned  in  the  above  article  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Sept.  11,  when  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  the  distinguished  lecturers,  and  on  Dr.  Horatio  Storer,  who  was 
the  first  to  establish  post-graduate  medical  teaching  in  this  country. 

In  presenting  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  to  the  President. 
Dr.  Walsh,  dean  of  the  medical  school,  said : 

“The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  Dr.  Henry 
Head,  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  youngest  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
England.  In  scarcely  half  a century  of  life  his  accomplishments 
have  been  the  most  noteworthy  of  our  generation.  A distinguished 
physiologist,  his  work  on  the  mechanism  of  respiration  settled  for- 
ever the  controversies  on  that  subject.  It  was  his  studies  in  pain, 
however,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  to  him.  The 
human  body  is  now  subdivided  by  all  physicians  into  different  zones 
called  Head’s  areas.  His  work  on  peripheral  sensation  is  epochal. 
His  method  of  attacking  the  problem  was  characteristic  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  man.  He  had  an  incision  made  in  his  own 
arm  six  and  a half  inches  long,  the  radial  nerve  was  divided  at  the 
point  where  it  arises  from  the  musculospiral  and  a small  portion 
was  excised.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  was  also  divided  and 
then,  with  the  problem  of  sensation  simplified,  observations  were  be- 
gun. In  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  disturbance  of  nervous 
integrity  he  had  abstained  entirely  from  alcohol  and  tobacco  for 
several  years  in  preparation  for  the  experiment.  For  five  years 
Head  and  Rivers  studied  the  effects  of  these  nerve  sections  and  then 
gave  to  the  world  in  November,  1908,  the  paper,  “A  Human  Ex- 
periment in  Nerve  Division,”  the  first  accurate  description  of  the 
results  upon  sensation  of  the  injuries  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  Royal  Society  early  recognized  his  genius  and  elected  him 
a Fellow. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1911  appointed  him  to  the 
greatly  coveted  Croonian  Lectureship. 

His  recent  work  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gordon  Holmes  has 
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revealed  the  long  sought  secret  of  the  functions  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus. He  has  published  many  other  papers,  and  his  researches  have 
made  the  London  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  a physician,  a Mecca  for 
neurologists  from  all  over  the  world. 

He  is  the  editor  of  “Brain,”  the  most  important  journal  of 
nervous  diseases  in  our  generation. 

He  is  an  artist  of  note,  an  unequalled  teacher,  a poet,  a scholar, 
a literateur.  He  comes  of  the  family  that  gave  to  England  such  men 
as  Young,  the  great  physicist,  and  Lister,  and  nothing  greater  could 
be  said  of  him  than  that  he  is  worthy  of  it.  Fordham  University 
honors  herself  in  thus  conferring  on  Dr.  Henry  Head  its  Doctorate 
of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  Dr.  Gor- 
don Holmes,  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  city  of  his 
birth.  After  distinguished  studies  with  Weigert,  at  Frankfort  in 
Germany,  his  personal  work  soon  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  great 
successful  scientific  investigators  of  our  time.  In  rapid  succession, 
articles  and  monographs  of  classic  excellence  upon  cerebral  tumors, 
tremors,  optic  neuritis,  disseminated  sclerosis  and  other  subjects  in 
neuropathology  and  clinical  neurology  have  come  from  him.  All 
his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  the  genuine  investigator’s  patience,  in- 
defatigable energy  and  genius  for  observation.  For  several  years 
he  acted  as  the  director  of  the  laboratories  at  the  National  Hospi- 
tal, Queen’s  Square,  London,  and  his  work  there  lent  lustre  to 
that  illustrious  institution.  His  classic  monograph  on  the  optic 
thalamus,  recently  published,  the  first  fruits  of  his  joint  labors  with 
Dr.  Head,  is  rich  in  promise  of  the  scientific  harvest  which  they 
will  reap  together. 

Dr.  Gordon  Holmes  was  appointed  in  1910  to  the  lectureship 
in  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  University  of  London. 
In  conferring  upon  Dr.  Holmes  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
Fordham  honors  a distinguished  scientist,  an  eminent  Irishman,  a 
thoroughly  scientific  clinician,  the  promise  of  whose  career  is  indeed 
great.  To  have  his  name  associated  with  those  of  Fordham’s  sons 
in  the  years  when  his  genius  ripens  will  honor  Alma  Mater  as 
much  as  we  now  strive  to  honor  him. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  Dr.  Nicholas 
Achucarro  of  Madrid,  the  coadjutor  of  Ramon  y Cajal,  the  great 
neurohistologist  of  the  Spanish  University.  Dr.  Achucarro’s  work 
was  done  at  the  Salpetriere  in  Paris,  in  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  in 
Florence,  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  for  a while  as  histopath- 
ologist  of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Washington, 
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D.  C.  Dr.  Achucarro’s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  amyloid 
bodies  in  the  central  nervous  system,  on  rabies,  and  of  late  years 
on  the  pathology  of  the  cortex,  have  deservedly  given  him  a place 
among  the  successful  investigators  in  his  great  complex  specialty. 
As  a technician  in  histological  work  he  is  unequalled,  and  the  future 
holds  great  promise  for  him.  During  these  brief  days  at  Fordham 
his  place  as  a teacher  was  enthusiastically  recognized.  Fordham 
University  is  proud  henceforth  to  be  able  to  count  among  her  sons 
by  adoption  this  young  Spaniard  of  whom  the  world  will  later  hear 
much.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  but  one  of  the  honors 
which  will  come  to  him  in  his  career. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  absentia,  is  conferred  on 
Dr.  Horatio  Storer,  to  whom  America  owes  the  establishment  of 
the  first  post-graduate  teaching  in  medicine.  On  this  occasion,  when 
a new  development  of  post-graduate  teaching  in  America  by  the 
assemblage  of  international  specialists  has  been  accomplished,  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Storer  should 
be  associated  with  it.  He  has  done  much  more  than  that  for  Am- 
erican medicine.  He  was  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson’s  assistant  at 
Edinburgh  in  ’53  and  ’54,  and  when  he  returned,  he  introduced  the 
use  of  chloroform  into  America. 

His  contributions  to  the  ethical  side  of  operative  work  attracted 
wide  attention  and  were  honored  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  the  honored 
vice  president.  Unfortunately  a slight  accident  prevents  his  attend- 
ance here,  but  Fordham  wishes  him  well  for  many  a year  while  thus 
honoring  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  conferred,  in  absentia,  on  Dr. 
Karl  Jung,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Dr.  Jung, 
though  not  yet  in  his  forties,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  his  contributions  to  psycho-analysis,  and  above  all  by  his 
demonstrations  in  word  associations,  time  reactions  and  the  measure- 
ment of  emotional  stress.  The  value  of  these  discoveries  in  crimi- 
nology are  only  just  coming  to  be  properly  appreciated  and  their 
further  significance  is  but  a matter  of  natural  development.  His 
studies  in  Dementia  Praecox  attracted  world  wide  attention,  and 
his  monograph  on  the  subject  published  originally  in  German,  but 
now  available  also  in  English  and  French,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  recent  publications,  particularly  among  the  specialists  in  neurology 
and  psychiatry.” 

Besides  the  lectures  delivered  by  those  upon  whom  degrees 
were  conferred,  courses  were  given  by  Dr.  Knauer  of  Munich,  Dr. 
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White  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  by  Dr.  Goddard  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Alsberg  of  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  Colin  Russell  of  Montreal,  and  Dr.  May  of  Matteawan. 

The  faculty  entertained  their  distinguished  guests  at  a banquet 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  12,  at  which  more 
than  100  doctors  dined,  many  of  them  specialists  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  and  associated  with  hospitals  for  the  insane  through- 
out the  country. 

Prominent  among  them  were:  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School ; Dr.  B.  Sachs,  of  Bellevue  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal; Dr.  Graeme  Hammond,  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School;  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medi- 
cal School ; Dr.  Harry  Cushing,  of  Harvard ; Dr.  James  McPhee, 
of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School;  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  and 
Dr.  Starr,  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Sears,  of  University  of  Vermont;  Dr. 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Maloney,  of  Fordham;  Dr.  Hugh 
T.  Patrick,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Mills,  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  Cornell;  Dr.  Theo.  H.  Jane- 
way, of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Walsh  acted  as  toastmaster  and  summed  up  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  work  when  he  said : “Since  the  earliest  history  of 
medical  science  many  of  the  most  important  achievements  in  the 
study  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  have  been  kept  to  the  particu- 
lar J>art  of  the  world  in  which  they  were  accomplished.  Discov- 
eries of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  medical  world  at  large  have 
been  made  in  the  European  countries  and  in  America,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  benefit  derived  from  those  discoveries  were  confined 
to  the  country  in  which  they  were  made.  This  was  because  the  dis- 
coverers had  little  opportunity  outside  of  text  books  to  make  their 
discoveries  known.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  men  who  have  become  most  prominent  in  the  study  of  the 
human  nervous  system  are  assembled  in  this  city  to  give  to  one  an- 
other the  benefits  of  their  individual  years  of  arduous  labor.  This 
is  absolutely  the  last  word  in  extension  work  in  medicine.” 

The  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey, 
S.  J.,  expressed  the  University’s  appreciation  of  the  generosity  mani- 
fested by  the  European  investigators  in  their  coming  to  our  aid  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  medical  education  and  research  in  this 
country,  and  paid  a compliment  to  the  zealous  members  of  our  own 
staff,  Drs.  Maloney,  Sorapure  and  Walsh,  whose  untiring  efforts 
had  perfected  the  plans  which  made  the  course  possible  and  guaran- 
teed its  success. 
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The  remarks  of  Dr.  Starr  of  Columbia  were  especially  signifi- 
cant. He  stated  that  the  idea  of  bringing  together  all  the  leading 
men  of  one  specialty  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  was  new,  and 
to  be  imitated  by  the  other  universities  of  the  country  if  they  will 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  being  made  by  the  youngest  of  the  uni- 
versities whose  medical  department  took  its  beginning  but  a few 
years  ago,  and  now  ranks  with  the  leading  schools  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Head  complimented  the  American  physicians  in  saying: 
“If  we  have  any  success  here  in  establishing  this  valuable  system  of 
special  study  it  is  due  to  the  remarkable  intelligence  shown  in  our 
audience.  Dr.  Walsh  has  laid  stress  on  the  international  exchange 
of  special  knowledge.  I believe  this  is  the  law  of  national  as  well 
as  international  progress.  Out  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
this  country  and  in  all  countries,  through  this  exchange  of  knowledge 
in  these  special  lines,  will  come  something  different,  something 
finer  and  grander  for  the  advance  of  medical  science  and  the  com- 
mon benefit  to  mankind.” 

The  high  standing  of  the  men  selected  to  lecture  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  accomplished  were  evidenced  by  the  complete 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  student  body.  These  were  able  men, 
most  of  them  specialists  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  several 
of  them  being  superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  They 
numbered  88  in  all,  and  represented  21  different  states,  coming 
from  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  as  far  west  as  California.  So  thoroughly  pleased  were 
these  men  with  the  course  that  they  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in 
which  they  expressed  their  extreme  satisfaction  and  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Extension  Course  Alumni  Association. 

They  pledged  themselves  to  return  next  year,  to  follow  the 
course  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  Systemic  Diseases  and  Diseases 
of  the  Ductless  Glands.  They  departed  strong  friends  of  Fordham 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our  noted  guests.  M.  D. 


When  the  Day  is  Done 

When  daylight  dying  tolls  the  vesper  hour, 

And  sabled  earth  mourns  for  departed  day, 

Bold  Fancy  comes  with  all  her  magic  power 
To  lead  my  unresisting  thoughts  away. 

And  soon  ’mid  boyhood  scenes  I gaily  wander, 

I seek  again  the  old  secluded  nook, 

And  on  a clovered  couch  I calmly  ponder 
O’er  fairy-tales  told  by  the  babbling  brook. 

Once  more  I feel  the  playful  zephyrs  dancing 
About  the  stately  primrose,  proud  and  stern ; 

I see  once  more  the  lowly  violet  glancing 

With  modest  eyes  upon  the  neighboring  fern. 

Again  I hear  the  cattle  gently  lowing, 

I hear  again  the  tuneful  notes  of  birds 

That  greet  the  humble  peasants  at  their  sowing, 

With  warblings  sweeter  far  than  songs  with  words. 

And  thus  when  daylight  dying  leaves  earth  grieving, 

I sit  before  the  hearthstone’s  cheerful  gleams, 

And  marvel  at  fair  Fancy  deftly  weaving 
Around  and  round  the  fragile  web  of  dreams. 

John  J.  Lynskey,  T4. 


Chips 

i. 


“The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men” — 

UTT  ERE  you  are  Jack,  your  deal.  Ante  up  there.  You  can’t 

I I get  away  with  that  while  I’m  in  the  game.  What’s  the 
matter  with  you  fellows  anyway?  Wake  up!  Anybody 
would  think  you  had  to  start  to  the  senior  ball  in  five  minutes,  and 
your  last  collar  button  had  just  trickled  down  a mouse  hole.  I 
don’t  want  to  spend  my  first  night  back  as  if  I were  a whipped 
sophomore.  What’s  the  matter?” 

It  was  a long  minute  before  the  smoke-laden  air  of  the  card 
room  in  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  Frat  House  was  disturbed  by  any  re- 
sponse. Then  it  was  Jack,  the  dealer,  who  flung  the  cards  down  on 
the  table  with  a gesture  indicative  of  anything  from  digust  to  de- 
spair, and  half  turning  away  said:  “Tell  him,  fellows,  tell  him;”  and 
as  nobody  made  any  further  response  than  to  settle  a little  further 
down  in  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  big  arm  chairs  as  if  they  all 
wanted  to  be  entirely  enveloped  in  the  gradually  thickening  smoke 
cloud,  he  proceeded  himself  : 

“You  know,  Nat,  better  than  anyone  else  what  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  has  always  stood  for.  You  know  what  our  aims  have  been 
and  how  successful  we  have  been  in  attaining  them ; you  know  that 
for  the  last  ten  years  a Delta  Tau  Delta  man  has  delivered  the 
valedictory;  a Delta  Tau  Delta  man  has  been  class  president  and, 
and .” 

“Go  on,”  grunted  a voice  from  some  gloomy  recess  of  the  room. 
“And  that  a Delta  Tau  Delta  man  has  always  taken  the  college 
belle  to  the  senior  ball.” 

“Well,?”  objected  Nat,  as  the  silence  threatened  to  become 
permanent. 

“Well,  it’s  just  this,”  jerked  out  Jack,  “we  haven’t  got  the 
college  belle  this  year.” 

“W — what?”  burst  out  Nat. 

“Precisely  so,  that  fellow  Dickinson  from  the  Good-For- 
Nothings  (the  speaker’s  own  interpretation,  gentle  reader  of  Gamma 
Phi  Nu  the  rival  fraternity),  “seems  to  be  the  chief  lord  in  waiting 
on  her  highness,  Miss  Grace  Turbrey  just  at  present,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  he  is  getting  along  so  well  that  he  has  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  all  his  would-be  rivals,  and  we,  unbelievable  as  it  is,  seem 
hopelessly  out  of  the  race.” 
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“Well,  I’ll  be  gin- whiskered !”  grunted  Nat  (who  by  the  way  of 
apology,  wished  it  understood  that  he  was  strictly  temperate  and 
shaved  every  morning).  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  fellows 
have  let  anybody,  and  worst  of  all,  Dickinson,  a Good-For-Nothing, 
— get  ahead  of  you?  It’s  time  I got  back.” 

Urged  on  by  two  or  three  grunts  that  showed  their  way  through 
the  haze — hollow  sort  of  grunts,  too,  not  sharp  enough  to  express 
indignation,  nor  deep  enough  to  express  resentment,  more  apologetic 
than  anything  else,  he  proceeded  to  sign  his  own  death  warrant. 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  fellows;  I’ll  take  Miss  Turbrey  to  the 
ball.” 

“You  will?”  retorted  Jack,  “what  magic  powers  do  you  possess? 
How  are  you  going  to  set  about  it?” 

“Why,  you  poor  simpleton,  I’ll  simply  write  and  ask  her,  and 
admitting  that  she  has  been  going  steadily  with  Dickinson,  admitting 
that  she  likes  him,  admitting  anything  but  that  she  is  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  him,  and  I don’t  believe  that,  do  you  suppose  she  would 
turn  down  an  offer  from  the  president  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta? 
Don’t  you  suppose  that  she  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  by  accept- 
ing such  an  offer,  she  becomes,  ipso  facto,  the  ‘leading  woman’  in 
college  society  circles?” 

“Go  ahead  and  write  then,  I won’t  stop  you,  but  I wish  you  luck.” 
“Thanks,  though  you  don’t  seem  very  hopeful  about  it,  However, 
I’ll  meet  you  here  tomorrow  night  and  show  you  a nice  pale  blue, 
violet-scented  note  of  acceptance.  But  let’s  forget  it  till  tomorrow — 
whose  deal?” 

II. 

“ gang  aft  agley.” 

The  Delta  Tau  Delta  messenger  boy,  a real  messenger  boy  he 
was  too,  knew  just  how  to  shut  that  left  eye  and  open  his  right 
hand — was  envied  by  many  a swain  next  morning,  for  he  had  dared 
to  walk  where  none  of  them  might  crawl,  and  had  entered  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen  (not  slang,  gentle  reader,  for  she  really  was 
a queen,  a queen  of  hearts,  and,  to  be  sure,  a queen  of  diamonds  too). 

But  Comet’s  little  brain  (“Comet”  was  the  fraternity  synonym 
for  “Swifty”)  stored  as  it  was  by  many  a Delta  Tau  Delta  secret, — 
for  though  walls,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  seldom  have  ears, 
keyholes  often  do — Comet’s  little  brain  was  puzzled  for  once.  He 
was  accustomed  to  see  the  fair  recipient  of  notes  from  Nathanial 
Trowbridge  Alcott,  Jr.  act  very  differently  from  the  way  Miss  Tur- 
brey conducted  herself.  Usually  they  blushed  and  sighed,  often 
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kissed  the  letter  and  sometimes  even  him.  Miss  Turbrey,  however, 
burst  out  laughing.  He  couldn't  understand  it.  Moreover 
he  didn’t  like  it,  and  his  feelings  were  still  more  injured  when  he 
delivered  the  answer  to  N.  Trowbridge,  for  that  august  individual 
read  it  over  and  over  again  before  he  looked  up,  and  when  he  did 
look  up  and  saw  the  hurt  expression  on  the  Comet’s  face,  instead 
of  being  properly  appreciative  (O,  gentle  reader,  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  messenger  boy,  knowest  thou  the  meaning  of  that?)  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  give  a grump  order  to  “get  out”  and 
hastened  the  exit  by  a well-directed  Greek  lexicon. 

Our  friend  Nat  stared  long  and  thoughtfully  at  his  answer.  He 
had  told  the  fellows  he  would  show  them  a “pale  blue,  violet-scented 
note  of  acceptance.”  It  was  pale  blue;  it  was  violet-scented,  but  it 
failed  in  the  most  important  particular;  it  was  not  a note  of  ac- 
ceptance. He  couldn’t  understand  it,  and  his  usually  placid  brow 
contracted  into  a puzzled  frown  as  he  read  and  reread  it.  But  sud- 
denly a light  dawned  on  him  and  the  frown  relaxed  into  a smile. 
What  an  idiot  he  was,  as  if  he  didn’t  know  girls  by  this  time ! She 
didn’t  mean,  No,  at  all ; she  knew  he  wouldn’t  take  a refusal,  and 
the  note  was  merely  a subterfuge  to  get  him  to  call.  Well,  it  would 
serve  her  right  if  he  didn’t,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  fel- 
lows he  would.  He  would  keep  her  in  suspense  though,  wouldn’t 
call  her  up  and  make  an  appointment,  but  would  drop  in  and  sur- 
prise her  at  the  last  moment.  And  so  deciding,  after  calling  up  Jack 
to  say  he  would  be  somewhat  late  in  getting  down  in  the  evening 
as  he  was  going  to  “run  into  Grace’s,”  he  set  about  the  more  im- 
portant task  of  selecting  his  tie  and  socks  for  a golf  match  in  the 
afternoon. 

Once  again  the  atmosphere  of  the  card  room  was  being  heavily 
charged  by  the  puffing  cigars  and  pipes, — mostly  pipes,  for  you  can 
get  a much  worse  smell  from  a pipe  than  from  a cigar, — and  Jack, 
dealing  again,  by  the  way,  and  the  rest  were  impatiently  waiting 
Nat’s  coming.  Discussion  was  rife  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
succeed,  for  they  were  not  all  so  confident  in  Delta  Tau  Delta  great- 
ness as  he  was,  and  had  had  moreover,  more  chance  for  observing 
the  Dickinson-Turbrey  affair  at  close  range.  Interest  in  the  game 
waned  and  died  out,  and  wagers  were  made  instead  on  the  all-ab- 
sorbing topic  of  the  night.  The  excitement  grew  as  the  time  went 
on,  and  the  room  was  a perfect  babel  of  voices,  when  the  door 
opened  and — for  a seemingly  interminable  time  you  could  have 
heard  a pin  drop.  Before  them  in  the  doorway  stood  the  usually 
immaculate  Nat,  with  one  eye  half  closed  and  nose  much  the  worse 
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for  wear ; collar  connected  to  what  was  left  of  his  shirt  by  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  collar  buttons,  and  his  once  white  flannels  covered 
by  what  looked  suspicously  like  mud. 

“For  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Nature,”  gasped  Jack, 
first  to  recover  his  breath.  “Where  was  the  cyclone?” 

“Down  at  Grace’s  answered  a sepulchral  voice.”  “Dickinson 
was  there.” 


III. 

“What  fools  we  mortals  be.” 

The  senior  ball  had  come  at  last,  and  gay  indeed  was  the  gather- 
ing. Lucky  were  we  in  our  author’s  privilege,  or  else  had  we  never 
gained  admittance  to  such  a company,  and  were  it  not  for  that  same 
potent  friend,  sadly  would  our  curiosity  have  troubled  us,  for  where 
were  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  men?  But  a scant  half  a dozen  had  ap- 
peared. But  we  with  our  all-seeing  eye  had  seen,  and  considerate 
to  the  end,  will  share  with  you,  O gentle  reader,  our  knowledge. 
The  Delta  Tau  Delta  leaders  had  sworn  vengeance  on  Dickinson. 
“Never”  said  they,  “would  he  take  Miss  Turbrey  to  the  ball.  By 
fair  means  or  foul  they  would  prevent.  And  so  the  eventful  night 
found  a cordon  of  able-bodied  members  around  the  fair  lady’s 
house,  to  intercept  their  successful,  and  therefore  hated  rival,  on 
his  way  there,  and  to  kidnap  him  for  the  night.  As  the  time  went  on 
and  no  Dickinson  appeared  they  began  to  grow  nervous.  Could  it 
be  that  they  had  miscalculated?  He  had  left  town  the  morning  be- 
fore, so  had  Miss  Turbrey.  Could  it  be  that  they — that  they?  No, 
it  was  impossible.  Besides  they  had  heard  for  a fact  that  he  in- 
tended to  be  at  the  ball.  But  why  didn’t  he  come  ? 

They  had  gathered  for  a conference,  and  in  the  dark  shades 
of  a big  elm  tree  on  the  avenue,  were  discussing  the  advisability 
of  waiting  longer,  when  the  final  blow  fell.  A message  was  brought 
from  Nat  who  as  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  had  had  to 
remain  at  the  ball,  and  Jack,  leader  of  the  kidnappers,  read  aloud  as 
follows : 

Dear  Jack: 

Dickinson  just  arrived,  but  not  with  Miss  Turbrey.  What ? 

Nat. 

While  his  confreres  were  reading  his  short  but  eloquent  epistle 

and  were  reiterating  his  “What ?”  Nat  was  having  that  very 

question  answered  for  him.  Dickinson,  as  soon  as  possible  after  h‘s 
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arrival  had  left  his  fair  companion  with  some  friends  and  had  gone 
in  search  of  his  rival.  To  find  Nat,  gentle  reader,  as  you  probably 
know  by  now,  was  a comparatively  easy  matter.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  pick  out  the  biggest  circle  of  femininity  and  draw  two 
diameters.  At  their  intersection  would  be  Nat.  The  real  trouble 
came  in  taking  the  center  out  of  the  circle.  Dickinson,  however, 
had  his  mind  made  up,  and  a man  in  that  state  can  do  wonders. 
When  he  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  him  away,  he  wasted  no  time 
in  coming  to  the  point. 

“Nat,”  he  said,  “we  are  both  on  the  point  of  starting  out  into 
the  world  and  we  would  be  foolish  to  start  out  with  any  unnecessary 
enmities.  I will  freely  apologize  for  anything  I have  done  if  you 
will  simply  shake.”  Nat  Trowbridge  had  his  faults — we  all  have — 
but  deep  down  he  was  a real  man,  and  no  real  man  ever  rejected  an 
apology.  So  his  hand  went  out  in  a ready  clasp,  and  rivalries  were 
forgotten. 

“Thanks,  old  chap,”  said  Dickinson,  “now  come  over  and  meet 
my  friends,  and  the  one  and  only  friend  in  particular.” 

“W — what?”  gasped  Nat.  “H — how  about  Miss  Turbrey?” 
“Miss  Turbrey?  O,  she  is  on  her  way  to  Europe  now,  as  nearly  re- 
lated to  me  as  she  ever  will  be.  She  married  my  brother  yesterday ; 
I was  best  man.” 

“But  you  two  were  always  together  all  this  year?” 

“That  is  easily  explained.  She  was  engaged  to  my  brother  and 
I to  her  best  friend.  My  apparent  devotion  to  her  was  merely  a 
ruse.  It  was  intended  to  keep  her  and  myself  (for  it’s  leap  year 
you  know)  free  from  the  flirtation  and  petty  romances  incidental  on 
one’s  senior  year  in  college.  Don’t  you  see  the  idea?” 

“Well,  I am  gin-whiskered,”  said  Nat  to  himself.  “What  a 
confounded  idiot  I have  been.” 

Aloud  he  merely  said,  “I  see.” 


Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


Fireside  Dreams 


An  old  colonial  fireplace ! 

What  memories  cling  around  it ! 

Such  quaint  carved  frame,  such  hallowed  stone, 

I’d  often  dreamed  that  I might  own, 

And  now  at  last  I’ve  found  it. 

It  graced  a sporting  squire’s  hall — 

Those  pegs  once  held  his  rifle — 

Long  years  before  the  sordid  clown 
Who  bought  the  mansion  tore  it  down 
And  sold  this  for  a trifle. 

He  was,  in  truth,  a sordid  wretch, 

This  clod  who  took  my  money. 

“I  wonder  why  folks  get  so  daft 
About  such  junk,”  he  said  and  laughed, 

As  though  he  thought  it  funny. 

Poor  wretch,  indeed ! What  soul  had  he 
To  conjure  up  the  spirit 
Of  kindly  cheer  and  olden  grace 
That  once  endowed  that  fireplace 
And  still  is  hovering  near  it? 

But  I,  who’ve  starved  in  rented  flats, 

How  could  I help  but  love  it  ? 

And  so  I’ve  stored  my  prize  away 
Against  the  coming  of  that  day 
When  I’ll  be  master  of  it. 

And  you,  my  friends,  you,  too,  shall  bless 
The  happy  day  I found  it, 

For  I’ll  invite  you  all  to  call 
As  soon  as  I’ve  the  wherewithal 
To  build  a house  around  it. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 

New  York  Sun. 


The  Hunt  for  Happiness 

VENATOR  was  a hunter  who  lived  in  the  District  of  Discon- 
tent. His  heart  was  very  hungry  for  happiness.  And  as  his 
mind  was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  he  began  to  pore  over 
books  in  order  that  he  might  drink  in  some  solution  to  the  perplex- 
ing problem  of  happiness.  One  day  he  took  up  a very  attractive 
volume  which  told  him  that  if  he  went  to  a certain  beautiful  fairy 
named  Fancy,  she  would  give  him  a mystic  gun  with  which  he  could 
obtain  the  proper  food  to  bring  happiness  to  his  heart.  He  did  as 
directed,  obtained  the  weapon,  and  started  forth  in  quest  of  game. 

Coming  to  a wonderful  woodland  called  the  World,  he  found 
it  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  living  things  which  he  had  been  told 
by  the  fairy  constituted  the  food  for  which  he  was  searching.  Vith 
such  a big  assortment  before  him  he  did  not  shoot  at  random,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  devote  some  thought  to  just  what  each 
animal  represented.  As  he  was  wrapped  in  silence  there  jumped 
down  from  the  rocks  a young  kid  whose  horns  were  just  budding. 
Immediately  Venator  recalled  a few  lines  from  Horace,  and  in  a 
semi-falsetto  voice  that  bespoke  his  yearning  for  the  good  old  days 
gone  by,  he  sang: 

“O,  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 

Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 

Cras  donaberis  haedo, 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat.” 

Perhaps  you  may  consider  that  it  was  very  unlucky  to  have 
this  recollection,  as  it  embodies  a quotation  from  the  Thirteenth 
Ode  of  Book  III  of  an  author  who  has  been  the  source  of  consider- 
able collegiate  discontent  as  his  works  go  down  the  ages.  But  Vena- 
tor chuckled  to  himself  because  he  was  versed  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  Sapphics  and  Adonics  and  Asclepiadeans  (what- 
ever they  may  be),  and  by  association  of  ideas  the  sight  of  the 
“haedus”  made  him  recall  that  he  too  was  once  a youngster  bubbling 
over,  like  the  Bandusian  fountain,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood ; and  many  a time  had  he  yearned  to  be  one  again.  He  con- 
sidered it  perfectly  logical  therefore  to  feast  on  youth.  Rais- 
ing his  gun,  he  fired.  He  shouldered  his  prize  and  it  is  not  stretch- 
ing the  truth  to  say  that  he  started  for  home  with  a very  elastic 
step  (even  though  rubber  heals  were  not  then  in  vogue).  His  heart 
seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  being  appeased  of  its  hunger  for  hap- 
piness. The  dish  was  served  to  him  in  a very  dainty  manner,  but 
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when  he  partook  of  the  repast  he  found  that  instead  of  it  being 
delicious,  it  savored  of  irksome  restraint,  and  petty  woes,  and 
childish  envy,  and  even  of  the  colic  from  green  apples  which  he 
had  forgotten  all  about.  He  would  have  been  greatly  dejected  had 
he  not  thought  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  game  running  around  in  the 
forest,  so  he  took  his  gun  and  started  off  anew.  Again  he  drew  on 
the  classics  by  saying  to  the  wonderful  weapon:  “Say,  old  gun, 
you’re  as  good  as  the  god  in  Horace’s  Satire  who  said  to  the  dis- 
satisfied man:  ‘Jam  faciam  quod  voltis.’  ” You  may  think  by  this 
time  that  Venator  was  a scholar,  we  may  even  concede  that  he  was,  as 
far  as  a few  quotations  are  concerned ; but  he  seemed  to  miss  one 
of  the  most  valuable  essentials  of  real  education — he  forgot  the 
lessons  which  were  contained  in  the  very  lines  which  he  could  recall, 
else  he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  aim  at  such  game  as  he 
did.  Or  perhaps  we  had  better  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
by  saying  that  he  may  not  have  agreed  with  Horace’s  philosophy. 

At  any  rate,  when  he  reached  the  hunting-ground  again,  he 
found  it  still  filled  with  game;  and  this  time  he  felt  somewhat  con- 
vinced that  if  he  could  feed  on  the  food  of  genius,  so  as  to  become 
a mighty  musician,  or  painter,  or  scientist,  then  he  would  wax  cor- 
pulent with  a fatty  degeneration  of  happiness.  Genius  was  repre- 
sented to  him  in  the  form  of  a giraffe,  with  its  head  high  above  all 
the  other  animals,  nibbling  contentedly  on  the  dainty,  untrampled 
foliage  which  swayed  sweetly  in  the  upper  air.  Down  came  his 
trophy  at  the  first  bang,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  drag  it  away, 
because  this  time  he  brought  along  with  him  a frying-pan  and  a 
few  matches  and  other  culinary  essentials,  since  his  first  long  trip 
and  the  succeeding  disappointment  had  somewhat  forewarned  him 
that  there  might  be  other  things  which  do  not  taste  as  good  as  they 
look.  So  he  built  a fire  in  the  jungle  and  fried  a tender  portion 
of  the  giraffe,  a la  Hamburg.  The  odor  was  rather  delicious,  but 
the  very  first  forkful  tasted  of  penury,  and  care,  and  melancholia, 
and  unsatisfied  cravings ; and  when  he  discovered  that  the  sauce 
had  a flavor  identical  to  that  excretion  which  a certain  celebrated 
scientist  claims  composes  99%  of  the  formula  of  genius,  he  threw 
away  the  dish  in  disgust,  and  began  to  reload  his  gun.  He  shot  a 
lion  which  represented  regal  power,  and  again  disappointment  re- 
sulted. Manly  beauty,  frivolity,  popularity,  personal  magnetism, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  game  were  each  tasted  in  their  turn,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  his  hungry  heart. 
Finally  Venator  began  to  ask  himself  if  the  tasting  of  so  many 
dishes  had  not  converted  him  into  such  a cynical  connoisseur  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  really  good  enough  for  his 
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finely  developed  sense  of  taste.  He  devoted  an  hour  to  careful  con- 
templation. Finally  he  concluded  that  he  had  foolishly  overlooked 
the  very  thing  which  would  endow  him  with  such  strength  that  all 
things  else  would  be  subservient  to  him.  “Eureka !”  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “I  will  hunt  for  WEALTH ! I will  become  the  richest 
of  all  men ! At  last  my  heart  will  be  happy !”  He  waited  for  his 
enthusiasm  to  cool,  lest  his  aim  should  be  unsteady,  but  that  was 
unneccessary,  for  wealth  was  symbolized  by  a huge  elephant,  and 
furthermore  his  charge  possessed  the  peculiar  power  of  being 
fatal  at  any  point.  When  this  glorious  prize  toppled  down,  up  rushed 
Venator,  triumphantly  waving  his  hat  aloft,  and  feeling  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  real  arrival  of  happiness  that  he  quickly 
drew  out  his  hunting-knife,  cut  off  the  end  of  one  ear  and  began 
greedily  to  devour  it.  At  all  other  times  this  would  have  been  con- 
sidered the  least  delicate  portion.  No  doubt  you  already  expect 
to  be  told  that  he  did  not  like  the  taste.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  flavor  was  delicious ! Soon  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
satisfied ; a broad  vista  of  wonderful  possibilities  and  power  seemed 
opening  before  him ; his  heart  was  beating  with  a light,  gleeful 
action,  and  Venator  felt  that  his  great  hunt  for  happiness  was  com- 
ing to  a close.  Bending  beneath  as  much  of  the  carcass  as  he  could 
carry  he  started  for  home.  He  perspired  very  freely  under  his 
heavy  load,  and  as  he  was  trudging  wearily  along  he  met  a poor 
peasant  who  asked  him  if  he  was  performing  some  act  of  penance. 
Venator  immediately  saw  the  inconsistency  of  his  action  and  there- 
upon flung  away  the  flank  of  elephant  meat,  and  determined  that 
he,  as  the  wealthiest  of  men,  would  send  a hundred  paid  servants 
to  the  forest  to  drag  home  the  meat  and  place  it  in  brine. 

It  would  take  a long  time  to  tell  what  followed ; but  in  trying 
to  be  brief  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  the  village  where  Vena- 
tor lived  was  astounded  to  learn  that  he  had  suddenly  become  so 
exceedingly  rich ; and  though  there  may  have  been  a tinge  of  envy 
in  their  feelings,  still  they  gloried  in  the  magnificent  palace  which  he 
erected  and  in  the  works  of  philanthropy  which  he  at  first  performed. 
Hardly  had  three  years  rolled  by  however,  before  Venator  sent 
out  a call  for  a conference  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
world ; no  expense  was  spared ; the  meeting  was  held,  and  later  it 
leaked  out  that  the  supposedly  happy  huntsman  was  willing  to  offer 
the  sum-total  of  his  material  wealth  in  exchange  for  a stomach  that 
would  work  like  the  one  he  used  to  have.  But  why  did  he  not  go 
forth  again  and  bring  back  health  as  a trophy?  Alas,  the  poor 
fellow  (if  we  may  apply  such  an  adjective  to  this  Croesus  of  ours) 
had  tried  to  do  that  very  thing,  but  when  he  attempted  to  use  the 
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gun,  which  could  be  handled  by  no  one  but  himself,  he  found  that 
without  the  fire  of  youthful  enthusiasm  he  could  not  explode  the 
powder,  and  the  weapon  was  useless  in  his  hands.  Besides,  new 
and  more  intricate  cravings  arose,  his  heart  became  more  hungry 
than  ever,  and  real  happiness  seemed  so  far  away  that  he  almost 
began  to  doubt  of  its  existence.  Pressed  on  all  sides  by  hitherto 
unthought  of  social  cares,  he  fled  from  the  palace  and  went  toward 
the  little  cottage  which  he  once  occupied.  Night  had  fallen.  He 
looked  in  at  the  window  and  saw  two  little  children  kneeling  be- 
fore their  mother,  saying  their  prayers.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  realizing  that  he  too  was  close  to  the  autumntide  of  life 
the  rustling  leaves  seemed  to  whisper : 

“True  happiness  flees  not  to  foreign  parts, 

But  dwells  in  pure  and  simple  human  hearts.” 

A great  throng  of  spiritual  thoughts  which  had  forsaken  him  com- 
pletely on  the  very  day  that  he  had  secured  wealth,  came  trooping 
back  to  him.  He  raised  his  face  in  silent  meditation  to  the  sympa- 
thetic stars,  and  then  slowly  disappeared  into  the  night. 

Later  Venator  was  found  in  an  old  monastery  which  has  been 
standing  for  ages  in  a mountainous  region  called  “The  Happy  Hills 
of  Plain  Duty”  and  on  the  wall  of  his  humble  cell  which  he  called 
“My  Station  in  Life”  was  written : “Dominus,  et  Dominus  solus,  dat 
nobis  pacem,  quae  est  beatitudo  sincera.” 

Arcanus. 


Wealth 

O,  wondrous  wizard  whom  the  world  calls  Wealth, 
While  others  scoff,  I beg  to  toast  thy  health ! 

While  some  may  claim  that  evil  springs  from  thee, 
I yearn  to  tell  the  good  thou  didst  for  me. 

Let’s  see — ’twas  back  in  eighteen  ninety-two 
I got  my  little  sixty  and  squeezed  through 
My  A.  B.  course  at  Fordham  and  became 
A scientific  seeker  after  fame. 

My  classic  lustre, — well,  I surely  must 
Confess  soon  showed  some  ugly  signs  of  rust; 

But  out  of  Horace  one  strong  lesson  clung, 

“Nil  sine  magno”  once  the  poet  sung; 
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In  common  talk  this  path  the  singer  sets: 

“A  fellow  has  to  dig  for  all  he  gets.” 

The  literal  translation  seemed  so  nice 
I thought  I’d  use  the  literal  advice. 

And  being  in  the  golden  western  land 
I started  up  a mountain,  pick  in  hand, 

Not  to  detain  you  long,  I’ll  simply  say 
I struck  it  rich,  and  that  is  why  to-day 

I’m  pointed  out  a multi-millionaire, 

With  real  estate  and  railroad  stocks  to  spare ; 

But  coming  back  to  where  I first  began 
’Tis  wealth  I wish  to  praise;  for  when  I ran 

Into  that  vein  of  gold,  I quickly  said: 

“Thanks  to  old  Fordham  and  the  line  I read, 
Beneath  the  open  sky  I take  this  vow, 

That  Fordham  fair,  I’ll  thankfully  endow.” 

So  back  I went  with  fifteen  millions  cash, 

And  told  the  cook  to  throw  away  all  hash, 

To  serve  the  boarders  dainty  consommes, 

Brought  in  with  greatest  care,  on  silver  trays ; 

The  sky-line  changed  as  nine  new  buildings  rose, 
Each  wondrous  in  its  architectural  clothes, 
Dressed  well  with  spires  and  other  fancy  things, 
Outrivaling  the  palaces  of  kings. 

The  largest  of  the  set,  I here  may  state, 

Was  that  new  “gym”  which  at  the  tortoise-rate 
It  moved  along  when  I got  my  degree, 

Would  not  be  here  in  nineteen  ninety-three; 

The  sorry  seniors  by  that  distant  day 
Would  have  no  brawn  to  bear  their  brains  away. 
Wealth  wrote  my  name  in  words  that  will  not  fade, 
The  moment  that  this  cornerstone  was  laid. 

Fine  escalators  took  the  place  of  stairs, 

The  class-rooms  were  equipped  with  morris-chairs, 
And  by  each  chair  were  stands  whereon  were  laid 
Ten  cent  cigars  to  serve  as  comfort’s  aid. 
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And  after  class  the  workmen  quickly  walk 
Restocking  rooms  with  cigarettes  and  chalk. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  stranger  still  is  this — 

A bit  of  information  none  should  miss : 

I conjured  up  this  theory  in  my  ease; 

That  ignorance  is  simply  a disease, 

And  that  some  sort  of  anti-toxin  can  be  made, 

Which  soon  will  make  our  mental  darkness  fade ; 

Five  million  dollars  -therefore  I bestowed 
Upon  the  School  of  Medicine,  which  showed 
That  it  was  equal  to  the  task  I set; 

Six  months  disclosed  that  fifty  cents  could  get 

A bottleful  of  what,  when  once  applied, 

A mighty  intellect  to  all  supplied ; 

It  made  old  Solomon  look  like  a dunce, 

And  students  who  read  o’er  the  lesson  once 

i 

Knew  ten  times  more  than  those  who  years  ago, 

Spent  hours  at  their  tasks  to  simply  know 
The  rudiments  which  now  were  plain  as  day 
And  to  the  deeper  realms  but  led  the  way. 

The  Sophomores  became  well  versed  in  Greek, 

Each  read  a thousand  lines  three  times  a week, 

And  he  who  fell  below  a ninety-five, 

Was  deemed  full  worthy  to  be  flayed  alive. 

The  boys  in  “Prep.”  became  so  wondrous  wise 
I thought  I better  open  up  MY  eyes, 

By  taking  just  a little  dose  myself; 

But  when  I reached  to  get  it  from  the  shelf 

I knocked  the  precious  bottle  to  the  ground, 

And  as  it  fell  it  made  a ringing  sound, — 

It  crashed ! Ah  luckless  day ! Oh  wretched  shock ! 

’Tis  morn,— THE  BELL  IS  RINGING  SIX  O’CLOCK!  ! ! 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


Sanctum 

TWO  MESSAGES. 

AS  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  progress — the  fact  that  this 
article  is  being  written  before  Election  Day  prevents  our 
terming  it  a Progressive  era — we  may,  perhaps,  be  accused 
of  displaying  a considerable  amount  of  triteness  if  we  follow  a time- 
honored  precedent  in  college  journalism  and  permit  our  initial  edi- 
torial to  resolve  itself  into  the  form  of  an  address  of  greeting  to  the 
student  body.  However,  since  we  rather  fancy  old  fashioned 
notions,  and  look  upon  good  old  customs  with  a certain  degree  of 
reverence,  we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  such  an  accusa- 
tion hurled  at  us.  Accordingly,  the  Monthly,  in  its  first  issue  of  the 
year,  extends  a hearty  welcome  to  the  students  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity; to  those  who  have  returned  once  more  to  “Old  St.  John’s,” 
to  those  who  entered  her  halls  for  the  first  time  in  September,  and 
in  particular  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
They  are  by  no  means  “exiles,”  as  some  of  them  have  been  wont 
to  style  themselves.  Their  college  exists  to-day,  just  as  truly  as  it 
did  a year  ago;  but  its  location  has  been  changed,  and  its  splendid 
efforts  are  now  to  be  directed  toward  making  Fordham  a greater 
university.  They  are  by  no  means  strangers.  Their  activities  have 
ever  been  of  interest  to  their  sister  college,  and  the  fact  that  they 
possess  the  same  high  ideals,  have  studied  the  same  branches,  and 
have  been  trained  according  to  the  same  splendid  system,  ought  to 
dispell  any  slight  feeling  of  strangeness  which  might  possibly  exist. 
— To  our  message  of  welcome,  we  add  another  message,  intended, 
like  the  first,  for  the  entire  student  body.  We  must  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  have  a bond  of  sympathy,  a feeling  of  companionship,  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  existing  at  all  times  between  the  men  of 
the  two  colleges.  We  must  let  no  petty  rivalry  have  place  among 
us,  even  for  an  instant,  for  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  common 
weal.  Let  “Union”  be  our  motto ; and  let  us  remember  that  in  all 
our  efforts,  whether  we  are  St.  John’s  men  or  Xavier  men,  we  have 
one  great  object  in  view — the  greater  glory  of  Fordham  University. 


RETURN  OF  FOOTBALL. 

Every  student  is  highly  elated  over  the  fact  that  inter-collegiate 
football  has  been  restored  to  the  university ; every  student  is  grate- 
ful to  those  who  secured  its  reinstatement ; and  every  student  wants 
the  eleven  to  make  a good  showing.  But  don’t  leave  it  all  to  the 
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manager  and  the  players.  Give  the  former  your  financial  support, 
the  latter  your  moral  support.  Nothing  great  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice,  and  nothing  great  ever  will  be  accom- 
plished without  it.  If  you  want  your  team  to  be  a success,  you 
must  sacrifice  a little  pleasure  to  aid  it  financially,  you  must  sacri- 
fice a little  of  your  time  and  energy  to  help  it  on  to  victory.  Stay 
and  watch  the  practice  as  often  as  possible,  and  cheer  with  all  your 
strength  at  the  game. — And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  sacri- 
fice, let  us  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  Fordham  Monthly. 
A team  is  the  athletic  representative  of  the  university,  the  Monthly 
is  its  literary  representative.  And  as  the  latter  travels  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  you,  the  students,  ought  to  make  it  a worthy  representa- 
tive. Don’t  leave  it  all  to  the  editors  and  the  business  managers. 
Try  to  secure  new  “ads,”  new  subscriptions;  and  above  all,  subscribe 
yourself,  even  though  you  might  prefer  spending  the  money  in  some 
other  way.  Contribute  articles  to  its  pages,  even  though  their  writ- 
ing requires  time  and  brain  work. — If  you  want  all  the  other  col- 
lege activities  to  be  a success,  you  must  make  sacrifices.  In  a word, 
personal  sacrifice  is  what  is  needed  to  make  Fordham  a bigger  and  a 
better  university. 


A REMINDER. 

Nothing  on  earth  is  perfect.  In  every  undertaking,  in  every 
institution,  difficulties  and  trying  circumstances  are  bound  to  arise. 
Under  such  conditions,  a man’s  true  value  is  determined  by  his 
conduct.  College  life  forms  no  exception  to  these  two  rules.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  difficulties  arise  ? Are  you  going  to  give 
up  in  despair  or  disgust,  or  are  you  going  to  keep  on  working,  and 
make  the  best  of  things  ? When  one  of  your  athletic  teams,  for  in- 
stance, has  a losing  streak,  are  you  going  to  attend  a matinee  on  the 
afternoon  that  they  play,  or  are  you  going  to  get  out  in  the  bleach- 
ers, to  cheer,  to  help  the  team  break  that  losing  streak  ? This  is  only 
one  example.  There  is  no  need  of  citing  others,  since  you  are 
familiar  with  all  of  them.  Never  give  up;  keep  on  striving.  And 
above  all,  don’t  be  a habitual  grumbler!  In  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  one  may  find  a few  persons  who  are  never  satisfied,  who  are 
always  criticising  and  complaining.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  are 
just  a few  of  them  among  us.  We  want  these  few  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  fellows  who  always  make 
the  best  of  things.  We  want  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  story  of  the 
manager  who  posted  in  his  theatre  a sign  which  read  somewhat  as 
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follows:  “To  visiting  players — we  know  that  this  is  the  worst  house 
in  which  you  have  ever  appeared ; that  the  dressing  rooms  are  boxes ; 
that  the  stage  is  wretched,  etc.  Now  bring  on  your  show,  and  let’s 
see  what  you  have  to  offer !”  The  application  of  the  story  is  obvious. 
If  you  meet  any  fellow  who  is  complaining  about  anything  at  Ford- 
ham,  just  ask  him,  “What  are  you  doing  to  improve  that  thing?” 
If  things  are  not  satisfactory,  don’t  grumble,  but  get  to  work  and 
endeavor  to  make  them  satisfactory.  However,  the  harsh  criticisms 
which  we  sometimes  hear  are  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of  thought- 
lessness. When  difficulties  arise,  just  glance  over  this  article;  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a reminder  of  what  your  conduct 
should  be. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 

Classes  were  resumed  in  the  college  and  high  school  depart- 
ments on  Thursday,  September  12th.  The  students  assembled 
in  the  Auditorium,  where  they  were  addressed 
Opening  of  by  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Studies, 

Classes  and  by  Rev.  George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Prefect  of 

Discipline,  and  then  repaired  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  for  schola  brevis. 

The  departments  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  at  Fordham,  and 
the  department  of  Law,  at  140  Nassau  Street,  reopened  on  Thurs- 
day, September  26th. 

The  present  college  year  has  opened  very  favorably  with  a 
large  increase  of  students  in  every  department.  At  present  writ- 
ing, the  College  and  Preparatory  Schools  total 
Increase  of  930.  The  college  alone  has  295 — the  class  of 

Students  1913  numbers  55.  The  law  and  medical  schools 
have  also  increased,  and  the  actual  enrolment 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  of  each  department. 

On  Monday,  September  23d,  Mass  of  the  Holly  Ghost  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham.  As  the  seat- 
ing accommodations  of  the  College  Church 

Mass  of  proved  inadequate  for  the  increased  number  of 

Holy  Ghost  students,  the  large  parish  church  was  obtained 

through  the  kindness  of  its  rector,  Rev.  Patrick 
N.  Breslin.  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  S.  J.,  was  celebrant  of  the  Solemn 
High  Mass  with  Rev.  John  Neary,  S.  J.,  as  deacon,  and  Mr.  M.  A. 
Clark,  S.  J.,  as  sub-deacon.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
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Owen  Hill,  S.  J.,  professor  of  senior  class.  Mass  was  followed  by 
Solemn  Benediction,  with  Fr.  R.  Johnson,  Fr.  E.  Gomez  and  Mr.  M. 
A.  Clark,  S.  J.,  as  celebrant,  deacon  and  sub-deacon  respectively. 

Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  S.  J.,  succeeds  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J., 
as  Prefect  of  Studies,  the  latter  going  to  Woodstock  College  as 
professor  of  theology.  Rev.  George  E.  Kelly, 
Faculty  S.  J.,  becomes  Prefect  of  Discipline,  succeeding 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  who  goes  to  St.  An- 
drew-on-Hudson  as  Minister.  The  professors  in  the  college  depart- 
ment are:  senior,  Rev.  Owen  Hill,  S.  J. ; junior,  Rev.  Michael  Ma- 
honey, S.  J. ; sophomore,  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
George  Johnson,  S.  J. ; freshman,  Rev.  John  H.  Farley,  S.  J., 
and  Rev.  John  Cotter,  S.  J. ; physics,  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J. ; 
political  economy,  Rev.  Edmund  Burke,  S.  J. ; history,  Rev.  John 
Neary,  S.  J. ; geology,  Mr.  Gregory  Kiehne,  S.  J. 

Rev.  John  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  who  was  professor  of  freshman 
class  in  1907-8,  has  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall 
St  John’s  this  Year>  succeeding  Rev.  John  Cassidy,  S.  J., 
Hall  who  goes  to  St.  Andrew’s.  Father  O’Connor 

will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Thibbets,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  A.  Wessling,  S.  J. 

Rev.  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.  J.,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S.  J.,  to  St.  Andrew’s.  Rev.  Henry  A. 

Judge,  S.  J.,  chaplain  at  City  Home,  Blackwell’s 
Other  Island.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  S.  J.,  to 

Changes  Leonardtown,  Md.  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.  J., 

to  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  84th  Street.  Rev.  John 
X.  Pyne,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  to  Holy  Cross.  Rev. 
Michael  Sheehy,  S.  J.,  to  Loyola  College,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Leo. 
Dore,  S.  J.,  Georgetown.  Mr.  Geo.  Eberle,  S.  J.,  to  Xavier.  Mr. 
I.  L.  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  and  Jas.  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  to  Woodstock 
for  theology.  Rev.  John  McQuade,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Michael  Clarke,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  Louis  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  come  to  Fordham  as  teachers  in  the 
preparatory  department. 

On  Oct.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  the  annual  Retreat  was  given  to  the 
college  students,  by  Rev.  Albert  Brown,  S.  J.,  and  to  the  students 
of  the  preparatory  department  by  Rev.  Chris- 
Retreat  topher  Sullivan,  S.  J.  A retreat  for  St.  John’s 

Hall  and  first  year  High  School  students  was 
given  by  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  S.  J.,  on  Oct.  9th,  10th,  and  11th, 
The  closing  exercises  of  the  Retreat  were  especially  impressive.  It 
was  the  first  Friday.  The  Mass  of  Exposition  was  celebrated  by 
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Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  gave  the  final  talk  of  the  Retreat,  urging 
all  not  to  lose  the  precious  fruits  of  the  past  few  days,  but  to  cherish 
them  especially  by  their  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  by  fre- 
quent Communion.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum  brought  to  a close  a most  profitable  Re- 
treat. 

“Finis  coronat  opus.” 

John  F.  Barry,  ’15,  and  John  Gratten,  ’16,  have  entered  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson. 
John  Duffy,  ’14,  and  Samuel  J.  Taylor,  T5,  have 
entered  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie. 
The  latter  was  specially  fortunate,  as  few  men 
are  capable  of  entering  from  freshman. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  represented  Fordham  University  at  the 
Eleventh  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 

American  can  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  at  Louis- 

Federation  ville,  Kentucky,  August  18th  to  21st. 

Frank  J.  Coyle,  T4,  who  suffered  a severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  during  the  Summer,  called  at  Fordham 
recently,  and  hopes  to  return  to  class  early  in 

November. 

The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Joseph  Sharkey, 
Condolence  ex  T3,  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

A Wireless  Club  has  been  organized  at  Fordham.  During 
the  post  season  world’s  series  the  result  of  every 
half  inning  in  the  several  games  was  received 
at  the  university’s  powerful  station. 

Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  who  delivered  the  address  to  the 
class  of  1912,  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  nominated 
for  Congress  by  the  Progressives  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties. 

Brother  Nicholas  Paradise,  S.  J.,  who  spent  nearly  thirty- 

Brother  eight  years  at  Fordham,  has  returned  after  an 

Paradise  absence  of  four  years,  spent  at  Brooklyn  College. 
The  Students’  Reading  Room  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  summer.  A large  number  of  college  pen- 
nants, and  more  than  a hundred  framed  photo- 
graphs of  Fordham  teams,  societies  and  classes 
now  adorn  the  walls.  It  would  be  a source  of 
gratification  if  a picture  of  every  class  which  has  graduated  from 
St.  John’s  could  be  secured. 

The  Junior  Hall  building  has  undergone  a number  of  im- 
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portant  changes.  The  study  hall  has  been  replaced  by  six  modern 
class  rooms,  while  the  dormitory  is  now  only 
Senior  and  half  ^ts  or'^nal  s'ze-  A partition  has  been 

Junior  Halls  erected,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  room  is  used 

as  a study  hall.  The  class  rooms  in  Senior  Hall 
building  have  been  greatly  improved. 

A new  lunch  room,  conducted  in  connection  with  the  college 
store,  has  been  opened  in  Second  Division.  A portion  of  the  old 
gymnasium  has  been  partitioned  off,  so  that  the 
establishment  now  extends  across  the  entire 
building.  The  large  buffet  chairs  and  the  up-to- 
date  soda  fountain  cause  the  place  to  stand  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  famous  old  “candy  shop.” 

Messrs.  Barford,  Kearns  and  McNamara  represented  Fordham 
at  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
representatives  of  A.  A.  A.,  at  the  Irish  Amer- 
ican A.  C.,  on  Sept.  20th. 

Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 
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’61.  The  many  friends  of  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61,  will 
be  grieved  to  learn  of  his  serious  illness. 

’84.  Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  has 
published  a new  book  entitled  “Psychotheraphy,”  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated to  the  Jesuits. 

’87.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  attended 
the  Medical  Extension  Course. 

’88.  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushion,  ’88,  recently  celebrated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Father 
Cushion  is  stationed  at  St.  James’  Church,  at  Milton-on-the-Hudson, 
where  he  has  been  rector  for  the  past  five  years. 

’88,  ’89,  ’04.  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88,  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  ’04,  and 
Chas.  C.  Marrin,  ’89,  were  the  delegates  from  the  35th  Assembly 
District  to  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Syracuse. 

’91.  “Madrigali,”  by  T.  A.  Daly,  is  expected  from  the  press 
of  David  McKay  very  soon.  It  is  illustrated  by  John  Sloan,  and 
is  a companion  volume  to  “Canzoni”  and  “Carmina.”  Mr.  Daly’s 
poetic  contributions  to  the  New  York  Sun  are  read  with  great 
pleasure. 

’94.  At  the  Syracuse  Convention,  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
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State  nominated  Martin  H.  Glynn  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Gradu- 
ated from  Fordham  as  the  honor  man  of  his  class,  Mr.  Glynn  has 
held  many  important  political  positions — in  1898  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  reelected  in  1900,  and  was  elected  State  Comptroller 
in  1906.  In  its  next  issue  the  Monthly  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  Mr.  Glynn  on  his  election. 

’97.  The  Monthly  extends  its  condolences  to  Mr.  Andreas  B. 
Crosas,  ’97,  of  the  Porto  Rico  Bar,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  died  on  September  10,  at  Miramar,  Santurce,  Porto  Rico. 

’01.  The  students,  and  the  friends  of  athletics  at  Fordham  owe 
sincere  thanks  to  Maurice  J.  McCarthy  for  his  interest  in  and  un- 
tiring work  for  the  Varsity  football  eleven. 

’04.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  M.  D.,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Amelia  Metzger,  of  Derby,  Conn.  Dr.  Plunkett  is  one  of  the  young- 
est and  most  successful  physicians  in  that  city. 

’08.  Henry  Hartman,  D.  D.  S.,  has  opened  an  office  at  184th 
Street  and  Jerome  Avenue,  Bronx.  While  at  college,  Dr.  Hartman 
was  a phenomenal  left-fielder  and  captained  the  baseball  team  in 
1907. 

’09.  Our  congratulations  are  extended  to  E.  Harold  Conway 
on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Pierik,  of  Springfield,  111. 

TO.  John  F.  Cronin  is  teaching  in  the  Fordham  High  School. 

TO.  John  R.  Fitzpatrick  was  married  on  Sept.  25th,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Roscrans.  While 
at  Fordham  the  bridegroom  was  a football  and  basketball  player, 
and  assistant  manager  of  baseball. 

TO.  Francis  J.  Purcell,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Albany 
Hospital,  is  now  convalescent. 

’ll.  Philip  A.  Mylod  is  reporting  for  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 

’ll.  Edward  Barrett  has  gone  to  China  to  represent  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company. 

’ll.  Tom  Scanlon  is  teaching  at  Boston  College  and  coaching 
the  Boston  Prep,  football  eleven. 

T2.  Thomas  A.  Dolan,  Thomas  P.  Kehoe,  William  J.  O’Neill 
are  teaching  at  Fordham  and  are  also  attending  Fordham  Law 
School.  Other  members  of  this  class  who  are  attending  the  Law 
School  are  Maurice  L.  Ahern,  Bernard  J.  Gannon,  George  S.  Kelly, 
Albert  J.  King,  John  K.  McAdam  and  Carmine  Morasco.  Edward 
J.  Walsh  is  teaching  at  Brooklyn  College  and  attending  the  Law 
School. 

T2.  Edward  P.  Beckett,  Lawrence  A.  Healy,  Luke  J.  Healy, 
Francis  J.  Hoffman  and  Ambrose  T.  McCafferty,  are  in  business  in 
New  York  City. 
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’12.  William  E.  Barrett  is  with  the  Erie  Railroad  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

’12.  Thomas  A.  Campbell  and  M.  J.  Gallagher  have  entered  the 
seminary  for  the  Trenton  diocese. 

T2.  Joseph  F.  Doyle  and  Sherman  A.  Wolfe  are  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

T2.  Dennis  F.  Dwyer  is  in  business  in  Medford,  Mass. 

T2.  John  C.  Egan  is  with  F.  W.  Mills,  music  publishers. 

T2.  John  J.  McGovern  and  Daniel  J.  Sullivan  have  entered 
Dunwoodie  Seminary.  Simon  A.  Malone  is  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood at  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T2.  Gerald  G.  O’Donahoe  is  at  Columbia  Law. 

T2.  Thomas  A.  D.  Somers  is  studying  at  Fordham  Medical 
School. 

T2.  Thomas  J.  Kiernan  is  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Ex-’14.  Frank  Bonsteel  sailed  on  Oct.  19,  on  the  Princess  Irene 
for  the  American  College,  Rome. 

Ex-’15.  Joseph  Russ  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  42 
Broadway. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


Fordhamensia 

F ORDHAMENSIA  is  a disease.  I have  it.  It  runs  in  the  fam- 
ily. The  seat  of  this  disease  lies  midway  between  the  wrist 
and  the  shoulder-blade,  in  every-day  parlance,  the  funny- 
bone;  in  medical  terminology,  the-er,  the-er-er-er-really  we  do  not 
know,  neither  do  we  care.  Frank  Dineen,  who  came  up  lately  from 
Sixteenth  Street,  and  is  uninformed  in  matters  Fordham,  asked  very 
earnestly,  when  we  casually  mentioned  to  him  that  we  had  Ford- 
hamensia, if  the  complaint  was  serious  and  whether  we  intended 
taking  gas  or  ether  for  it.  We  can  tell  him  right  here  that  though 
Fordhamensia  seldom  drives  a man  to  gas  or  ether,  it  often  leads 
him  to  take  recourse  to  arnica  and  bandages : that  is,  if  he  gets  too 
personal. 

Frankly,  it’s  awfully  hard  for  us  to  be  funny,  when  we’ve  got 
to  be  funny  every  month.  Temperamentally  we  are  sad,  we  are 
melancholy,  we  are  Byronic.  We  would  like  to  write  poetry;  we 
would  sing  of  black,  starless  nights,  bitter  partings  and  dead  brides ; 
we  would  bespatter  these  pages  with  hot,  scalding  tears.  Anyhow, 
whatever  funny  bone  we  did  possess  has  been  sadly  put  out  of  joint 
by  constant  attendance  at  mechanics,  from  which  class  we  have  de- 
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parted  every  Monday  and  Thursday  with  mingled  emotions  of  woe 
and  apprehension  dolefully  singing  that  ancient  but  popular  ballad 
“You’re  always  pickin’  on  me.”  Since  however  the  editor  of  this 
monthly  does  not  deem  us  worthy  of  adorning  his  pages  with 
lugubrious  elegies,  we  must  devote  ourselves,  then,  to  the  tragic  task 
of  being  comic.  Taking  a swift  glance  about  the  campus,  we  ob- 
serve— 

That  hair  on  the  face  is  very  much  in  fashion.  Dave  Brooks 
(who  does  not  know  Dave?)  came  back  after  a long  vacation 
adorned  as  to  his  face  with  whiskers.  Not  a mere  whisker  here  and 
there,  not  a mere  youthful  and  amateur  attempt  at  mutton-chops  “a 
la  Rotten  Row,”  but  a full-blown  forest  of  facial  foliage.  (Fig.  of 
alliteration.  See  Coppen’s  Rhet.  p.  472,  line  5.)  It  was  a glorious 
beard,  a beard  of  a Caveman,  a Viking-like  beard,  a beard  that  a 
good  Mohammedan  might  swear  by.  It  was  a superb  beard,  every 
whisker  bristling  with  defiance.  It  was  a proud  beard,  so  arrogant 
that  at  the  very  sight  of  it,  the  moustache  of  Hugh  Allen  faded 
away  ashamed  of  itself. 

And  then  Jake  Stahl  has  the  nerve  to  raise  a moustache ! 

Speaking,of  moustaches,  they  tell  me  a young  man  in  the  Prep, 
had  his  eyebrows  shaved  off! 

The  most  interesting  part  is  still  to  come.  Peter  Stieb  (Artophy- 
lax)  performed  an  operation  on  said  Dave  Brooks,  making  his 
hirsute  visage,  no  longer  hirsute,  and  each  particular  hair  of  erst- 
while beard  was  garnered  from  the  barber-shop  floor  and  placed 
in  an  envelope,  sealed  and  sent,  and  now  reposes  in  the  home  of  a 
certain  young — oh,  of  course  we  don’t  care  to  mention  names. 

Another  version  has  it  that  Dave  still  keeps  the  remains  of 
said  beard  as  an  hairloom  (heirloom). 

Business  Item : The  Candy  Kid  is  now  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  the  downtown  regions  of  Broadway.  The  Kid  is  a great 
success,  but  finds  some  parts  of  the  business  most  provoking. 
“Swamps  in  Hackensack  are  now  five  hundred  dollars  a square  foot” 
remarked  a certain  land-purveyor  with  whom  he  was  closing  a deal. 
The  Kid  in  disgust — “and  to  think  that  in  1609,  I could  have  bought 
Manhattan  Island  for  twenty-six  dollars  !” 

The  Burning  Question — Has  anyone  taught  McNamara  how 
to  say  his  prayers  ? 

Ernest  Weller  translates  “rubra  canicula”  as  the  hot-dog  star. 
Shows  what  a summer  course  in  Coney  Island  will  do  for  a fellow. 
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By  the  way — Palomba  and  Puleo  promise  to  fight  at  catch- 
weights  between  the  acts  of  the  Christmas  show. 

We  did  hear — via  wireless — that  a certain  Corridor  went  down 
hook,  line  and  sinker  on  the  Giants. 

Speaking  of  eloquence  were  you!  The  subject  was  “Educa- 
tional Qualifications  of  Immigrants” — the  speaker  was  Dave — it 
was  the  psychological  moment — the  heights  of  eloquence  were 
reached — he  cast  a glance  of  pity  at  his  opponents,  glared  at  his 
audience,  and  said  in  no  mild  tone — “Why  is  it  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  among  immigrants  than  among  foreign  born?” 

It  was  a calm,  mild  day,  one  “to  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 
from  out  of  their  winter  home”  as  the  poet  has  it.  One  bee  called 
into  a classroom.  Immediately  36  heads  were  dodging — 36  necks 
stretching — 72  hands  in  air.  “Oh,  let  it  be”  someone  was  heard  to 
say.  And  while  the  poor  insect  sought  the  open  window,  a voice 
was  heard — Begone! 

We  were  going  anyhow. 

Now  we’re  gone. 

Cyril  B.  Egan,  T5. 


The  College  World 

PEDAGOGY  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  profession  among 
college  graduates  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  shows  that  25  per  cent, 
of  them  become  teachers,  while  20  per  cent,  enter  business  life,  15 
per  cent,  are  admitted  to  the  Bar,  7 per  cent,  become  physicians,  6 
per  cent,  enter  the  ministry,  and  only  3 or  4 per  cent,  follow  engi- 
neering. 

A new  library  estimated  to  hold  2,500,000  volumes  has  been 
donated  to  Harvard  by  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Widener,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  Harry  E.  Widener,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster. 

Three  new  courses  have  been  instituted  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity this  year ; the  Medical  Extension  Course,  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  the  evening  course  in  Law.  In  connection  with  the  first 
the  most  eminent  European  specialists  in  nervous  diseases,  Dr. 
Henry  Head,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London;  Dr. 
Gordon  Holmes,  of  London  University ; Dr.  C.  J.  Jung,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich;  Dr.  Alwyn  Knauer,  of  Munich;  Dr.  Nicholas 
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Achucarro,  of  Madrid,  and  also  Drs.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  and  William 
A.  White,  of  Washington;  Dr.  J.  V.  May,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Colin  K.  Russel,  of  McGill  University. 

Cornell  seems  to  be  particularly  unfortunate  in  its  “frat” 
houses,  as  one  has  been  burnt  annually  for  the  past  five  years.  In 
September  the  new  Bandhu  fraternity  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
with  considerable  loss,  while  a few  days  later  the  Athletic  club 
house  was  also  consumed. 

The  latest  innovation  in  modern  education  has  been  introduced 
by  a Harvard  graduate,  Chester  De  Witt  Pugsley,  over  the  indorse- 
ment of  Columbia  University.  For  fifteen  cents  he  offers  by 
pamphlet  a college  course,  which  may  include  anthropology,  chem- 
istry, Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  English  literature  (including 
drama  and  fiction),  American,  English,  Roman,  Greek  and  medieval 
history ; economics,  including  a special  course  in  money  and  bank- 
ing ; politics,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  several  other 
sciences. 

Apropos  of  the  charge  made  recently  by  an  eminent  Berlin 
professor,  that  the  high  cost  of  living  in  this  country  was  due  to 
the  inability  of  American  women  to  cook,  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati has  established  an  experiment  station  for  the  training  of  house- 
wives. 

The  college  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  divided 
into  three  departments,  each  with  its  separate  dean  and  faculty ; the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the  Towne  Scientific 
School,  and  the  School  of  Arts. 

By  public  contributions  an  endowment  fund  of  half  a million 
dollars  has  been  raised  for  Cornell  College  of  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Columbia  University  commenced  its  159th  year  with  special 
services  to  dedicate  the  new  School  of  Journalism,  which  was  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  official  registration  fig- 
ures show  that  there  are  9,355  students  enrolled  at  the  university. 

At  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  athletics  have  recently 
been  made  compulsory  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 
This  rule  will  probably  be  extended  to  the  upper  classmen  next 
year. 

All  of  the  large  Eastern  colleges  and  universities  have  greatly 
increased  in  the  number  of  students,  except  Williams  College  which 
has  the  smallest  freshman  class  since  1905.  This  is  explained  by 
the  stricter  entrance  examinations,  and  the  desire  of  the  authorities 
to  return  to  the  classics. 

The  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  of  Sewanee  University  recently 
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unveiled  a memorial  tablet  to  Major  Archibald  W.  Butt,  U.  S.  A., 
an  alumnus  of  the  university. 

Harvard  has  effected  an  exchange  of  professors  by  which 
Professor  Rudolph  Euchen  of  the  University  of  Jena,  and  Emile 
Legonis  of  the  Sorbonne  will  come  to  Harvard,  while  Professor 
G.  G.  Wilson  will  go  to  Paris,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Minot  will  lecture 
at  Jena. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  has  also  materially  affected  Am- 
erican universities.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  living  there  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  within 
the  past  few  years. — The  report  of  the  university  commons  at  Yale 
shows  a deficit  of  over  three  thousand  dollars. — At  Dartmouth 
the  commons  were  maintained  at  a loss  of  $2,500. 

The  new  college  of  St.  John  Kanty  at  Erie,  Pa.,  for  the  Catho- 
lic Polish  young  men  of  the  country  was  recently  dedicated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Fitz-Maurice,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Erie. 

With  impressive  ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  many  dis- 
tinguished American  and  European  educators,  the  new  Rice  Insti- 
tute of  Liberal  and  Technical  Learning  was  formally  dedicated  and 
opened  by  its  president,  Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett. 

Reports  from  different  colleges  seem  to  indicate  a reaction  in 
favor  of  classical  learning.  Besides  the  Catholic  colleges,  Amherst 
was  the  only  college  of  importance  that  adhered  to  the  old  system 
of  education,  but  it  has  now  been  announced  that  Latin  will  be 
made  the  principal  study  of  Hamilton,  while  at  Williams  the  classics 
are  again  in  favor. 

The  University  of  Montana  has  a new  president  in  Dr.  Edwin 
B.  Craigin,  who  formerly  held  a similar  position  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity.— At  Washington  and  Lee  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency. — The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mei- 
keljohn,  the  new  president  of  Amherst  College,  and  formerly  dean 
of  Brown  University,  took  place  on  Oct.  16th.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Presidents  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Faunce  of  Brown,  Hyde  of  Bow- 
doin,  and  Garfield  of  Williams. 

The  experiment  to  establish  a student  farm  at  Princeton  to  aid 
needy  students  has  been  pronounced  successful.  Fifteen  under- 
graduates found  employment  on  it  during  the  summer  and  made 
the  farm  pay  expenses.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  a permanent 
fixture  at  the  university,  and  by  next  year  a hundred  acres  are  ex- 
pected to  be  under  cultivation. 

Although  Harvard  was  chiefly  founded  to  train  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  she  now  gives  to  the  c ' gy  barely  2 per  cent,  of 
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her  graduates.  Yale,  instituted  for  similar  purposes,  contributes 
a meagre  3 per  cent. 

Professor  Smith  of  Cornell  has  issued  a bulletin  in  which 
he  says  that  we  are  living  in  an  inter-glacial  period,  and  that  some 
day  man  will  have  to  use  all  his  ingenuity  and  scientific  knowledge 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  ice. 

At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  addresses  were  made  by  the  presidents  of  Yale,  Harvard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith  and  Vassar,  and  fourteen  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  by  President  Woolley.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  people 
participated  in  the  two  days’  festival,  and  viewed  the  pageant  of 
students  in  which  were  represented  the  eighteen  departments. 

Attorney-General  Carmody  of  New  York,  is  in  favor  of  a con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  grant  to  students  the  same 
electoral  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  army  and  navy  men.  This 
privilege,  he  believes,  would  be  an  incentive  for  college  men  to  study 
public  affairs  more  deeply. 

President  Naruse  of  the  Japan’s  Women  College  has  come  to 
this  country  to  seek  the  aid  of  American  educators  for  Japan,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  join  the  Ki-Ichi-Kwai,  whose  aim  is  the  solu- 
tion of  racial  problems.  President  Twing  of  Western  Reserve, 
President  King  of  Oberlin,  Acting-President  Crane  of  Cornell,  and 
several  other  professors  have  promised  to  become  members  of 
the  Ki-Ichi-Kwai. 

Among  the  geographers  and  scientists  on  the  tour  of  the  Am- 
erican Geographical  Society  of  New  York  are  Professors  Emile 
Chaix  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Geheimrath  J.  Partsch  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  Eugene  De  Choluoky  of  Kolazsvar,  Hun- 
gary; Eduard  Brueckner  of  Vienna,  and  J.  F.  Niermeyer  of  Utrecht. 
On  Oct.  12  the  society  was  the  guest  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia  has  selected  an  Eliza- 
bethan play,  “The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday,”  to  be  given  after  the 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

The  Debating  Society  of  N.  Y.  U.  has  arranged  for  debates 
with  Wesleyan,  Johns  Hopkins,  Syracuse  and  Bowdoin. — A triangle 
debate  has  been  announced  between  Oberlin,  Western  Reserve,  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  universities. — Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
annual  debate  between  Fordham  and  Holy  Cross. 

The  yacht  that  will  carry  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pedition to  South  America  has  just  been  launched.  The  party  will 
cruise  along  the  Amazon  and  will  explore  the  jungle  regions  of  the 
Latin  Republics  for  three  years. 
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The  U.  S.  Government  has  donated  to  Oberlin  College  a set  of 
Confederate  money  covering  almost  every  denomination. 

President  Taylor  of  Vassar  is  in  favor  of  a pension  system  for 
instructors,  who  have  taught  over  thirty  years  and  are  sixty  years 
of  age. 

The  Civic  Club  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has  investigated 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ragged  Mountains  of  that 
state,  and  reports  that  within  a short  distance  of  the  university 
itself  lives  a retrograde  community  of  people,  who  are  both  physi- 
cally and  morally  weak.  These  people  are  not  the  characteristic 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  but  are  apparently  a degenerate  type, 
for  whose  presence  no  explanation  can  be  offered. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Resolutions 

The  Class  of  1913,  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham  University, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mary  A.  Mur- 
phy, mother  of  John  Murphy,  T3. 

Whereas — God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  her  family,  Mary  A.  Murphy,  mother 
of  our  esteemed  classmate,  be  it  resolved — 

That  we  tender  to  John  Murphy  and  his  family  our  heartfelt 
and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

That  we  offer  up  to  Almighty  God  individually,  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion and  recite  the  Rosary. 

That  ten  Masses  be  said  and  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  Mary  A.  Murphy. 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family  and  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

f William  A.  Kearns 
Committee  ^ Raymond  T.  Smith 
[ Edward  P.  Gilleran 


Athletics 

FOOTBALL. 

WHEN  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  see  this  sporting  page, 
the  story  of  the  return  of  football  to  Fordham  will  be  long 
since  forgotten  but  still  appreciated,  and  the  real  interest 
will  be  centered  on  the  team  itself.  Passing  over  the  election  of 
Manager  Joseph  M.  Hanley,  T3,  and  Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4, 
Asst.  Mgr. — a clever  pair  of  directors  and  a happy  selection — two 
heady  and  hard  workers  and  an  unanimous  selection  for  the  offices 
of  the  managership — the  schedule  must  be  considered.  With  but  a 
few  weeks  time  for  a year’s  work  Manager  Hanley  secured  the 
following  games,  and  this  is  an  achievement  that  will  stand  un- 
rivaled at  Fordham  for  many  years : 

October  5 — Boston  College. 

October  12 — St.  Bonaventure’s. 

October  19 — Rhode  Island  State  College. 

October  26 — Dickinson  College. 

November  5 — Stevens  Institute. 

November  9 — Albright  College. 

November  16 — Open. 

November  23 — Rensselaer  Poly.  Institute. 

November  28 — Villa  Nova  College. 

The  Fordham  management  were  fortunate  in  securing  a coach- 
ing staff  second  to  none  in  the  gridiron  world.  Tom  Thorpe — the 
man  who  made  Columbia  famous  in  the  football  world  and  the  All 
American  tackle  for  two  years  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  the 
Maroon’s  team.  His  first  selection  was  Jim  McCarthy,  an  old  Ma- 
roon end  who  is  known  to  every  Fordham  Varsity,  Prep.,  and  Third 
Division  man,  and  a general  favorite  with  every  friend  of  Fordham. 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Alumni  Director  of  Athletics,  an  old  Ford- 
ham star  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  an  old  Manhattan  warrior,  completed 
the  staff  of  instructors. 

On  October  the  fifth  the  first  game  was  played  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  Fordham  University  demonstrated  to  a crowd 
of  2,000  rooters  that  the  Bronx  university  had  returned  to  the  grid- 
iron world  by  defeating  the  team  of  Boston  College,  14-0.  Al- 
though the  Maroon  team  is  the  lightest  that  ever  represented  Ford- 
ham it  played  such  good  ball  and  worked  such  dazzling  trick  plays 
that  the  Boston  College  eleven  were  swept  off  their  feet,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  many  penalties  and  fumbles  Fordham  would  have  over- 
whelmed their  opponents. 


VARSITY  FOOTBALL  SQUAD. 
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In  the  second  period  Boston  had  their  only  chance  to  score.  A 
trick  play  resulted  in  a fumble.  Fallon,  the  fleet  Boston  back, 
grabbed  the  ball,  skirted  right  end,  shot  through  a broken  field  and 
covered  sixty  yards  with  the  Fordham  eleven  at  his  heels,  before 
Schafmeister,  the  Maroon  quarter,  brought  him  to  earth  by  a sharp 
tackle  on  Fordham’s  30  yard  line.  Boston  kicked  a goal,  but  offside 
play  by  the  visitors  cost  them  the  score.  Fighting  like  Trojans, 
Fordham  took  the  ball  on  their  20  yard  line  and  advanced  it  to 
Boston’s  10  yard  line.  A forward  pass,  Schafmeister  to  McNally, 
secured  forty  yards,  while  a trick  formation  around  right  end  and  a 
series  of  line  plunges  had  Boston  helpless  on  their  10  yard  line, 
where  L.  Hinchliffe,  splitting  Boston’s  left  wing  for  ten  yards,  netted 
the  first  touchdown.  Schafmeister  kicked  the  goal,  making  the 
score  7-0.  Fordham’s  other  score  came  in  the  third  period.  By 
running  the  ball  through  a broken  field  McNally  advanced  the  ball 
to  Boston’s  40  yard  line.  Here  a determined  series  of  line  plunges 
helped  the  Fordham  team  place  the  ball  on  the  visitors’  15  yard  line 
for  the  first  down.  On  a fake  formation  of  a left  wing  line  buck 
variety  L.  Hinchliffe  received  the  ball  on  a delayed  double  pass, 
Schafmeister  to  McNally  to  Hinchliffe.  Hinchliffe  smeared  the 
opposing  end’s  attack  and  rushed  around  right  end,  fifteen  yards  for 
the  other  score  of  the  game.  Schafmeister  kicked  the  goal,  making 
the  final  tally  14-0. 

At  this  point  coach  Thorpe  sent  in  his  second  string  men  and 
no  more  scoring  was  done,  the  game  ending  with  the  ball  zig-zagging 
up  and  down  the  field. 

The  line  up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Boston  College 

Elliffe  

Wood 

Finnegan  

Roche 

Mulvey  

Brandon 

Viviano 

Burke 

Meehan  

Right  Guard 

Hurley 

Kane  

Killian 

T.  Hinchliffe 

Schafmeister  

Hayes 

McNally  

McCarthy  

Donohoe 

Score — Fordham,  14;  Boston  College,  0.  Touchdowns — L.  Hin- 
chliffe, 2.  Goals  from  touchdowns — Schafmeister,  2.  Substitutes — 
Fordham,  Dooling  for  McCarthy,  L.  Hinchliffe  for  Hayes,  Reilly 
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for  McNally,  Jackson  for  J.  Hinchliffe,  Palomba  for  Kane,  Hayes 
for  L.  Hinchliffe,  Glason  for  Meehan,  Conklin  for  Jackson;  Boston 
College,  O’Neill  for  Burke,  Brennan  for  Roche,  Burke  for  O’Neill, 
Casey  for  Hartigan,  Sheehan  for  Brandon,  McCarthy  for  Brennan. 
Referee — Small,  North  Carolina.  Umpire — McElroy,  Cornell.  Head 
linesman — McCarthy,  Manhattan.  Time  of  periods — 8 minutes. 

The  game  with  St.  Bonaventure’s  on  October  twelfth  was  can- 
celled by  them,  as  their  team  was  so  badly  crippled  in  the  Notre 
Dame  game  the  previous  week  that  they  requested  Manager  Han- 
ley to  release  them  from  their  contract. — On  October  nineteenth 
the  Varsity  received  their  first  taste  of  defeat,  but  a pair  of  field 
goals  was  the  only  way  the  plucky  Fordhamites  were  scored  on. 

In  a game  of  sensational  passes,  punts  and  brilliant  runs  the 
heavy  Rhode  Island  College  eleven  defeated  the  fleet  Fordham  team 
at  American  League  Park  by  a 6 to  0 score.  The  only  scoring  was 
made  from  Fordham’s  35  yard  line,  when  Sullivan  booted  two 
dazzling  field  goals  from  difficult  angles.  Rumor  had  it  that  E.  B. 
Cochems,  the  old  Wisconsin  star,  the  umpire  of  the  game,  was  the 
hero  of  a week  ago  who  captured  the  would-be  assassin  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  and  rounds  of  applause  from  the  Maroon  sec- 
tion greeted  his  appearance  on  the  gridiron.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  he  is  a brother  of  the  more  famous  man. 

The  game  was  exceptionally  clean  and  fast.  Schafmeister 
opened  the  battle  by  kicking  to  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island  State’s 
20  yard  line.  The  latter  ran  through  a broken  field  and  placed  the 
ball  on  the  40  yard  line.  Starting  in  with  a rush  the  New  England 
eleven  executed  a brilliant  series  of  line  plunges  and  wing  shifts  that 
netted  them  three  first  downs,  placing  the  ball  on  Fordham’s  30  yard 
line.  Here  the  Bronx  team  took  a decided  brace,  massed  strength 
and  withstood  a plunging  onslaught.  The  first  period  ended  with 
the  ball  on  Fordham’s  15  yard  line. 

The  New  England  team  opened  the  mid-period  with  a brilliant 
pass,  but  Bill  Elliffe,  the  Maroon’s  acting  captain  spoiled  it,  and 
Fordham  took  the  ball,  kicking  immediately  to  Sullivan,  who  ad- 
vanced it  to  the  47  yard  line.  A cross  buck  and  end  runs  by  Sulli- 
van, Sherwin  and  Newton  put  the  ball  on  Fordham’s  35  yard  line, 
where  Sullivan  brought  the  crowd  to  their  feet  by  scoring  the  first 
points  on  a perfect  field  goal. 

Fordham  played  hard  the  third  period,  but  a brilliant  pass  netted 
Rhode  Island  twenty  yards  and  placed  the  ball  on  Fordham’s  35 
yard  line,  where  Fordham  held  for  three  downs.  On  the  fourth 
down  Sullivan  dropped  back  and  killed  the  Maroon’s  hope  by  send- 
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ing  the  ball  between  the  goal  posts  with  another  kick.  The  end  of 
the  third  and  fourth  periods  was  all  Fordham’s.  After  losing  the 
ball  on  a fumble  in  the  last  period  Fordham  regained  it  on  downs 
and  by  three  brilliant  forward  passes,  Schafmeister  to  Hinchliffe, 
then  McNally  and  Carey,  they  had  the  ball  on  Rhode  Island’s  30 
yard  line  and  although  outweighed  twenty  pounds  to  a man  Ford- 
ham  was  tearing  around  Carey’s  end  for  gains  when  the  game  ended. 

The  absence  of  J.  Hinchliffe  and  Mulvey  was  felt  keenly  by 
Fordham  and  while  Carey  played  a brilliant  game  at  end  the  fighting 
spirit  of  Fordham  was  without  a leader  and  the  Maroon  eleven  did 
not  show  its  usual  vigor  and  aggressiveness  except  when  the  goal 
was  threatened. 


The  line  up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Rhode  Island 

Elliffe 

Hanlin 

Finnegan  

Sarubbi  

Left  Guard 

Viviano 

Davis 

Meehan 

F.  Kane 

Right  Tackle 

Jackson  

Schafmeister  

Sullivan 

L.  Hinchliffe  

McNally  

Price 

H.  Kane  

Fullback 

Score — Rhode  Island  State  College,  6;  Fordham  University,  0. 
Goals  from  field — Sullivan,  2.  Substitutes — Fordham,  Carey  for 
Jackson,  Dooling  for  Kane,  Simonetti  for  Sarubbi;  Rhode  Island, 
Lagerstadt  for  Newton,  Cauldwell  for  Davis,  Newton  for  Lager- 
stadt,  Glynn  for  Sherwin.  Referee — H.  Fisher,  Columbia.  Umpire 
— E.  B.  Cochems,  Wisconsin.  Linesman — McCarthy,  Manhattan. 
Time  of  quarters — 9 minutes. 

Just  a word  about  season  tickets. 

Manager  Hanley  needs  your  support  for  his  eleven  more  now 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Fordham.  Are  you  doing  your 
duty  towards  the  team,  and  are  you  going  to  take  two  or  three  of 
your  “cousins”  to  see  the  games.  This  is  the  sole  reason  of  Ford- 
ham’s  successful  gridiron  teams  and  seasons  in  past  years. 


TRACK. 

The  Annual  Inter-class  Track  Meet  was  held  on  Fordham  Field 
in  the  opening  week  of  October.  Judging  from  the  unusually  large 
number  of  entries  and  the  crowds  who  jammed  the  cinder  path  the 
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Fordham  management  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
achievement,  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  successful  outdoor  meets  held 
in  recent  years.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Alumni  Director  of  Athletics, 
^vas  Field  Judge  and  his  opinion  of  the  events  and  the  meet  in  gen- 
eral was  indeed  a very  favorable  one.  Manager  Stahl  and  Asst. 
Mgr.  Hayes  were  so  pleased  at  the  new  material  uncovered  and 
the  high  class  of  the  contestants  that  a Spring  Field  Day  will  no 
doubt  be  held  at  Fordham  during  next  April.  The  honors  of  the 
meet  and  the  class  banner  were  won  by  the  class  of  1914,  which 
scored  13  points — 5 on  the  relay,  5 points  on  the  mile  run  and  3 
on  the  880  yds.  The  class  of  1913  tied  for  2d  with  the  Fresh- 
man team,  having  12  points:  3 in  the  mile,  4 in  the  100  yds.  and 
5 in  the  440  yds.  The  Freshman  scored  5 each  in  the  100  yds.  and 
shot  put,  and  1 each  in  the  880  yds.  and  440  yds.  Sophomore  fin- 
ished last  scoring  7 points : 4 in  the  shot  put  and  3 in  the  440. 

The  following  is  a list  of  contestants  winning  numerals : 

James  P.  Timoney,  T3;  Charles  V.  Scanlon,  T4;  William  A 
Dunn,  T4;  Charles  A.  Power,  T6;  James  J.  Dooling,  T5;  Frederick 
Palomba,  T5;  Clarence  Tift,  T6;  Louis  Heilman,  T6;  Francis  Sul- 
livan, ’13;  Samuel  R.  Wiley,  ’13;  Christopher  J.  Schmitt,  T3;  Will- 
iam Cunningham,  ’15;  Leo  Hinchliffe,  T6;  John  J.  Keating,  T3; 
David  C.  Brooks,  T4;  Victor  R.  Carey,  T4;  John  Sullivan,  T4; 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  even  distribution  of  numerals  ever 
awarded  in  a closed  class  meet  under  the  Fordham  management,  as 
it  will  be  noted  that  in  all,  seventeen  numbers  were  won  by  the  con- 
testants : five  apiece  going  to  Senior  and  Junior  contestants,  while 
the  Freshman  class  obtained  four  and  the  Sophomores  one  less  than 
their  younger  opponents. 

The  Brooklyn  Pose  Office  Games  will  be  held  in  November 
and  the  big  mile  relay  race  for  the  Inter-city  championship 
will  be  decided.  Columbia,  New  York  University,  C.  C.  N.  Y., 
Manhattan  and  Fordham  will  compete  for  the  noted  Wanamaker 
Trophy.  It  may  be  that  the  winner  of  the  race  this  year  may  re- 
tain the  trophy,  as  it  must  be  won  three  times  before  its  possession 
becomes  permanent.  Columbia  has  two  victories  to  her  claim  while 
Fordham  has  but  one.  Captain  Bill  Elliffe  nevertheless  is  hopeful 
of  breaking  the  tape  first  and  expects  to  get  a second  leg  on  the 
much  coveted  pedestal. 


BASKETBALL. 

Manager  Kearns  and  Asst.  Mgr.  Elmore  report  great  progress 
in  their  department  and  from  the  vim  and  manner  in  which  the 
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Maroon  management  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  basket- 
ball season  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Fordham  will  have 
the  best  schedule  we  ever  boasted  of.  Manager  Kearns  has  already 
completed  arrangements  with  Princeton  for  two  contests,  one  to  be 
played  on  the  Tiger’s  court,  while  the  other  will  take  place  on  our 
floor.  West  Point,  St.  John’s  College  of  Brooklyn,  Seton  Hall  and 
University  of  Rochester  have  all  signed  contracts  with  Fordham 
while  R.  P.  I.  will  play  our  quintet  both  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  on  our 
court,  as  will  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  team  is  one  of 
the  big  attractions  in  the  Collegiate  world  and  the  management  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  Fordham  engage  in  two  contests 
against  the  Philadelphians.  Georgetown  and  Niagara  Universities 
will  be  added  to  the  schedule  in  a few  weeks.  A big  holiday  trip 
is  in  preparation.  It  will  include  games  at  Ithaca,  with  Cornell ; at 
Syracuse,  with  the  University  of  Syracuse  team ; at  Buffalo,  with  the 
Canisius  College,  and  at  Niagara,  with  Niagara  team. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  rumored  about  that  this  is  to  be  the  banner 
year  at  Fordham  in  basketball,  and,  as  a little  tip,  this  is  not  without 
good  foundation,  for  our  Maroon  quintet  will  be  the  best  that  Ford- 
ham has  ever  claimed. 


BASEBALL. 

Manager  Burns  F.  Barford  has  announced  that  he  is  making 
great  progress  with  his  schedule.  This  season  our  schedule  will 
be  bigger  than  in  previous  years  and  the  majority  of  the  games  will 
be  played  on  Fordham  Field.  The  annual  West  Point  trip  this  year 
will  be  on  May  17th,  and  the  management  expects  to  make  it  the 
best  ever.  A feature  of  the  schedule  that  will  be  highly  pleasing  to 
the  entire  student  body  is  that  Holy  Cross  has  again  been  added  to 
the  Maroon  schedule  and  Manager  Barford  has  arranged  for  two 
Saturday  games,  one  at  home  and  one  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Negotia- 
tions look  good  for  a game  with  Notre  Dame  and  Dartmouth  at 
Fordham.  The  Southern  trip  this  year  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  in 
recent  schedules,  and  on  March  23d  the  players  will  sojourn  to 
warmer  climes  to  limber  out  for  the  season  and  also  play  several 
games. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a wealth  of  valuable  Varsity  material  intend 
to  bid  for  honors  on  the  diamond  and  will  be  combined  with  a fine 
nucleus  of  last  season’s  veterans  and  as  the  result  of  this  Fordham 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  Inter-collegiate  baseball  world  next 
spring. 
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TENNIS. 

The  Tennis  Tournament. 


The  annual  fall  tennis  tournament  for  the  championship  of  the 
university  began  on  Thursday,  October  the  tenth,  and  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  This  year  a new  plan  was  put  into  operation. 
In  the  past,  the  tournament  has  been  limited  to  singles,  open  to  both 
Prep  and  College,  while  this  year  we  had  both  singles  and  doubles, 
with  the  Prep  and  College  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  As  a re- 
sult, much  greater  interest  was  aroused,  a total  of  fifty-eight  entries 
being  received,  against  thirty-one  for  last  year. 

The  singles  match  in  the  College  was  won  by  Joseph  Dodin, 
T6,  manager  of  last  year’s  Prep  team,  who  defeated  John - Blake, 
T3,  after  a spectacular  four  set  struggle,  lasting  for  over  two  hours. 
Both  men  played  safe,  neither  being  willing  to  risk  the  more  danger- 
ous stroke  game.  Dodin’s  great  steadiness  stood  him  in  good  stead 
against  his  opponent’s  commanding  reach  and  ability  to  cover  the 
court.  A silver  cup  was  awarded  to  the  winner. 

The  Prep  matches  and  the  College  doubles  are  not  yet,  as  we  go 
to  press,  completed,  but  are  already  furnishing  a plentiful  topic  of 
conversation  for  the  tennis  enthusiasts. 

The  summaries  of  the  college  singles : 

First  round:  Coates  defeated  Quigley,  6-3,  6-2;  Dodin  defeated 
Carney,  6-3,  9-7 ; Moore  defeated  E.  McLoughlin,  4-6,  6-2,  6-3 ; 
McKenna  defeated  Keating,  6-1,  6-0;  R.  McLaughlin  defeated 
Hurst,  6-2,  7-5 ; Blake  defeated  Kane,  7-9,  6-4,  6-3 ; Weller  de- 
feated McGivney,  6-2,  6-0 ; and  Kelly  defeated  Heilman,  6-4,  6-3. 

Second  round:  Dodin  defeated  Coates,  6-2,  6-4;  Moore  de- 
feated McKenna,  6-2,  9-7 ; Blake  defeated  R.  McLaughlin,  4-6,  6-3, 
6-3,  and  Weller  defeated  Kelly,  6-4,  6-3. 

Semi-final:  Dodin  defeated  Moore,  6-0,  6-1,  and  Blake  defeated 
Weller,  6-3,  1-6,  6-4. 

Final:  Dodin  defeated  Blake,  6-4,  6-1,  5-7,  6-2. 

Gerald  J.  McKern  an,  T4. 


Medical  School  Notes 

THE  opening  exercises  of  the  Medical  School  were  held  on 
Thursday,  September  26th,  in  the  Medical  School  build- 
ing. A large  body  of  students,  both  old  and  new,  were  on 
hand  to  be  greeted  by  the  Faculty.  Dean  James  J.  Walsh  after  a 
few  warm  words  of  welcome  introduced  Dr.  Gillis  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  the  speaker  of  the 
occasion.  The  exercises  were  concluded  with  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  McClusky,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University. 

A license  to  conduct  a free  clinic  has  been  granted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  This  will  be  exclusively  a consultation  clinic, 
where  physicians  may  send  their  poor  patients  with  absolute  as- 
surance of  obtaining  the  best  available  treatment  for  them. 
This  clinic  is  a development  of  the  recent  extension  course  of 
medical  lectures,  during  which  many  prominent  physicians  sent 
patients  with  rare  and  complicated  diseases  (for  demonstration)  to 
the  noted  scientists  attending  the  lectures. 

Dr.  Justin  Plerold,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology,  was  called  in  as  an  expert  in  the  Gibson  murder  trial. 

The  Medical  Library  has  received  from  Mr.  Paul  Hoeber,  one 
of  the  foremost  medical  publishers  in  New  York,  a large  number 
of  his  latest  publications. 

On  Sept.  15th  an  article  entitled,  “Present  Age  Decadent,  Not 
Happy,”  by  Dr.  Henry  Head,  the  Medical  Extension  lecturer,  was 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Times.  Two  weeks  later  in  the  same  paper 
appeared  an  article  by  another  Fordham  Extension  lecturer,  Dr. 
Karl  Jung,  under  the  caption  “American  facing  its  most  tragic 
moment.” 

A new  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Medical  Faculty  in  Dr. 
Alwyn  Knauer  of  Munich,  a lecturer  in  the  Extension  course,  who 
will  remain  as  head  of  the  department  of  Physiology. 

Owing  to  the  l-apid  increase  in  numbers,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  a number  of  new  professors  who  will  be  able  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  school. 

Dr.  J.  F.  McDonald,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Bellevue  Medical  School,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Anatomy  De- 
partment. 
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Dr.  H.  M.  Francesco,  formerly  Pathologist  at  the  Trenton  State 
Hospital,  and  at  one  time  holding  the  same  position  in  the  Iowa 
State  Hospital  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  pathology. 

C.  E.  Shaffrey,  S.  J.,  has  taken  the  work  in  histology. 

The  increase  in  the  premedic  class  has  been  phenomenal,  there 
being  enrolled  in  that  class  72  men  while  the  list  of  last  year  in- 
cluded only  21. 

The  medical  school  proper  shows  an  increase  of  25  over  last 
year,  the  present  enrollment  being  149. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  opened  on  the  12th  of  Sept,  with  an 
enrollment  of  19. 

The  staff  of  the  school  is  as  follows : 


Materia  Medica Geo.  H.  Hohman,  Ph.  G. 

Pharmacognosy  J.  McNamara,  Phar.  D. 

Pharmacy  J.  Diner,  Ph.  G. 

Pharmacy  (Asst.)  G.  Horstman,  Ph.  G. 

Biology Rev.  E.  J.  Burke,  S.  J. 

Chemistry Rev.  M.  J.  Tully,  S.  J. 

Physics Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J. 


Pharmaceutic  Latin  and  Arithmetic  C.  E.  Shaffrey,  S.  J. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1912  received  appoint- 
ments as  internes  in  hospitals: 

Horace  E.  Ayers,  M.  D. — Flower  Hospital. 

Germano  C.  Biondi,  M.  D. — Sydenham  Hospital. 

Charles  H.  Brush,  M.  D. — Holy  Family  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

J.  C.  Donovan,  M.  D. — Fordham  Hospital. 

Otto  Greenburg,  M.  D. — New  York  Hospital. 

W.  J.  Poulin,  M.  D. — Mercy  Hospital,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Charles  Stoerzer,  M.  D. — City  Hospital. 

J.  G.  Strickler,  M.  D. — German  Hospital. 

A.  W.  Uran,  M.  D. — Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

A.  P.  Vastola,  M.  D. — Harlem  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Sheridan  has  accepted  a position  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  University. 

The  Medical  School  is  well  represented  on  the  varsity  eleven 
by  “Jim”  Finnegan,  T6,  and  Paul  Sarubbi,  T4.  In  the  game  with 
Boston  College,  Finnegan  was  a consistent  ground  gainer,  while  in 
the  Rhode  Island  State  contest,  Sarubbi  was  easily  the  star. 

Francis  X.  McGovern,  T6. 


Legal  Lights 

THE  task  of  transcribing  observations  of  activities  made  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  a new  school  year  must  be  a rather 
arduous  one  at  almost  any  institution,  but  especially  so  at  a 
professional  school.  Everything  there  is  run  with  such  observance 
of  unchangeable  routine,  there  is  such  lack  of  glamor  and  college 
spirit  and  every  student  seems  so  intent  upon  getting  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  knowledge,  that  notes  must  perforce  be 
either  commonplace  and  trite  or  else  entirely  non-existent.  Now 
it  is  far  from  the  writer’s  intention  to  insinuate  that  happenings  at 
the  Law  School  are  commonplace  though  they  are  scarcely  “piquant,” 
nor  even  that  they  are  non-existent  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
after  careful  use  of  my  eyes  and  a relatively  prodigious  exercise 
of  my  memory  I am  almost  convinced  that  their  size  is  atomic. 

No ! things  do  happen  in  spite  of  any  opinion  to  the  contrary 
that  might  be  formed  after  observing  the  legally  immobile  faces  of 
some  of  the  Seniors.  But  away  with  digressions ! Let  us  get  down 
to  facts.  The  first  term  of  the  eighth  scholastic  year  commenced,  as 
per  catalog,  at  4.15  P.  M.,  on  Thursday,  September  the  26th.  We  use 
the  term,  “per  catalog”  advisedly  because  the  first  couple  of  days 
were  not  consumed  in  mutual  felicitations  between  professors  and 
students.  On  the  contrary  there  was  no  formal  opening  whatever ; 
but  the  future  Presidents  and  LL.  B.’s  got  down  to  cases  immediately 
and  have  been  there  ever  since.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
registration  which  is  not  yet  over  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum ; 
Trusts,  Criminal  Law  and  Evidence  having  been  enlarged  into  full 
two-hour  courses  for  the  entire  year.  Those  who  graduated  in  1911 
will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  two  honor  men  in  their 
class  are  now  professors  at  the  school,  Mr.  Loughran  lecturing  on 
Contracts  in  the  night  school  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  on  Domestic  Re- 
lations. Some  of  the  first-year  students  seem  to  think  the  latter 
subject  disillusioning  for  so  young  a man,  but  Mr.  W.,  for  some 
reason  of  his  own,  seems  rather  interested.  The  Night  School, 
which  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
school,  is  in  full  swing  and  promises  already  to  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, the  other  departments. 

When  the  correspondent  was  a student  at  St.  John’s  College  a 
great  deal  of  indignation  was  prevalent  among  the  students  there 
anent  the  apathy  of  the  professional  schools  towards  college  activi- 
ties in  general.  Now  as  regards  the  Law  School,  for  of  that  alone 
can  I speak  through  personal  experience,  a word  of  excuse  might 
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be  said  and  even  extenuating  circumstances  pleaded.  Let  us  take 
up  the  latter  question,  first.  The  Law  School  is  situated  about  as 
far  away  from  the  University  itself  as  is  possible  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx;  its  members  seldom  or  never  come 
in  contact  with  the  students  of  the  college  proper,  and  furthermore 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  offices  of  various  kinds  through- 
out the  day.  Lastly,  the  most  potent  reason  of  all:  a majority  of 
the  students  never  attended  St.  John’s  College,  and  some  of  them 
have  never  even  seen  it. 

A remedy  suggested  for  the  supposed  lack  of  spirit  is  the  fol- 
lowing: send  representatives  down  here  every  once  and  a while  to 
talk  over  things  with  us,  and  tell  them  to  get  down  here  before 
classes  commence,  i.  e.,  before  4.15;  and  secondly,  please  advertise 
the  college  activities,  especially  the  sports,  a little  bit  more  than  is 
being  done  at  present.  You  can’t  expect  us  to  be  proud  of  teams 
we  never  hear  of ; you  can’t  expect  us  to  go  to  things  that  we  know 
nothing  about.  Why  we  didn’t  know  where  the  R.  I.  S.  game  was 
to  be  played  until  the  Thursday  before.  Just  let  us  know  all  about 
a coming  event,  and  when  it’s  going  to  take  place,  and  we’ll  be  there. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  two  weeks  were  enlivened  by  much 
talk  about  the  formation  of  various  Wilson  and  Bull  Moose  clubs, 
and  also  the  results  of  the  World’s  series  games.  Apropos  of  the 
latter,  a first  year  student  told  me  that  the  afternoon  of  the  deciding 
game  there  was  such  a continuous  hum  and  bustle  in  the  class  of 
Contracts  that  Prof.  Keener  took  off  his  glasses  and  smilingly  re- 
marked that  if  some  member  of  the  class  would  announce  what  the 
final  score  was,  the  progress  of  the  law  might  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed in  peace.  Whereupon  a youth  who,  from  his  answer  gives 
great  promise  of  future  success  as  a politician,  replied  “1-1  in  the 
ninth.” 

But  baseball  and  politics  must  be  cast  into  the  discard  when 
football  comes;  and  many,  especially  the  old  Fordham  men,  who 
are  here  in  remarkable  numbers  this  year  and  who  in  spite  of  being 
forgotten,  still  show  an  acute  interest  in  Alma  Mater,  are  following 
the  record  of  the  Varsity  with  great  interest.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  they  place  not  even  class  as  an  obstacle  to  their  attendance  at 
the  games. 

Tiie  afternoon  of  ihe  R.  I.  S.  game  one  student  cabed  up  the 
school  and  requested  Mr.  Davis,  the  urbane  and  hustling  registrar, 
to  excuse  him  from  class  that  day.  “My  brother  has  to  undergo  an 
operation  this  afternoon”  he  pleaded.  “How  marvellous  are  the 
results  of  modern  surgery,”  blandly  commented  Mr.  Davis.  “They 
can  even  tell  the  result  of  a game  before  it  is  played.” 

A Student. 


Prep  Notes 


BOUT  thirty  men  answered  Manager  Bates’  call  for  candi- 


dates for  the  Prep  foot-ball  team ; and  under  the  expert 


coaching  of  A1  Williams,  T3,  are  fast  rounding  into  form. 
Only  a few  of  last  year’s  eleven  remain : Mahoney,  Robin,  Baumert, 
and  Capt.  Dune.  O’Brien. 

There  are  many  vacancies  on  the  line  and  in  the  backfield,  but 
each  new  man  is  fighting  hard  to  obtain  the  coveted  positions. 

The  squad  goes  through  signal  practice  every  afternoon,  and 
frequently  lines  up  against  the  Varsity  for  a short  scrimmage.  The 
students  of  the  High  School  and  College  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  season  to  witness  some  very  good  games  as  the  Prep  plays 
some  of  the  fastest  High  School  teams  about  New  York. 

Manager  Bates  announces  the  following  schedule  for  1912: 
Oct.  5 — Brooklyn  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

“ 12 — Concordia  College  at  Bronxville. 

“ 19 — New  Rochelle  High  at  New  Rochelle. 

“ 26 — Pingry  Inst,  at  Fordham. 

Nov.  2 — Open. 

9 — Harry  Hillman  School  at  Wilkesbarre. 

“ 16 — Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  at  Ossining. 

“ 23 — St.  Peters  at  Fordham. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  the  Prep  opened  their  season  in  a very 
auspicious  manner  by  defeating  the  fast  Brooklyn  Prep  team  26-0. 
Never  once  during  the  whole  game  was  the  Maroon  goal  in  dan- 
ger of  being  crossed.  Robin  was  the  chief  ground  gainer  for  Ford- 
ham, while  Rowan  showed  his  ability  in  the  running  of  the  team 
and  the  handling  of  forward  passes.  The  defensive  work  of  Capt. 
Dune.  O’Brien,  Hoffman  and  Polchinski  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Coach  Williams  used  many  of  the  substitutes  in  the  last  quarter, 
all  of  whom  showed  up  well. 

The  line  up : 

Polchinski,  L.  E.  Mahoney,  R.  E. 

Duncan  O’Brien,  Capt.,  L.  T.  Rowan,  Q.  B. 

Hoffman,  L.  G.  Lehan,  L.  H.  B. 

Genesse,  C.  Robin,  R.  H.  B. 


Doherty,  R.  G. 


Williams,  F.  B. 


Webb,  R.  T. 

Touchdowns,  Robin,  Rowan,  Lehan,  Dale;  Goal  from  touch- 
down, Lehan,  Robin.  Referee — McCarthy,  Fordham.  Umpire — 
Casey,  Brooklyn.  Head  linesman,  Rorke,  Brooklyn.  Time  of 
periods,  10  minutes. 
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On  Oct.  12,  the  Prep,  journeyed  up  to  Bronxville,  and  de- 
feated the  strong  Concordia  College  team  by  a score  of  34-3.  The 
Prep.’s  first  score  came  in  the  second  quarter  when  Robin  crossed 
the  line  for  a touchdown,  and  Lehan  kicked  the  goal.  Concordia’s 
only  score  came  in  the  second  quarter,  when  C.  Schelder  kicked  a 
field  goal. 

In  the  second  half  the  Prep,  increased  their  score  by  27  points. 
Brilliant  runs  by  Williams,  Robin,  and  Rowan  all  netted  touch- 
downs. Only  once  did  it  look  as  if  Concordia  would  score,  but  the 
Prep,  held  them  on  the  1 yd.  line,  for  three  successive  downs.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  any  stars  as  the  whole  team  played 
a fast,  snappy  game. 

The  line  up : 

Polchinski,  L.  E.  Mahoney,  R.  E. 

Dune.  O’Brien,  Capt.,  L.  1 Rowan,  Q.  B. 

Hoffman,  L.  G.  Lehan,  L.  H.  B. 

Genesse,  C.  Robin,  R.  H.  B. 

Doherty,  R.  G.  Williams,  F.  B. 

Webb,  R.  T. 

Touchdowns,  Robin,  2;  Williarns,  2;  Rowan.  Goal  from 
touchdown,  Lehan.  Referee — McKenna,  Fordham.  Umpire, 
Henze,  Concordia.  Linesman,  Kretzman,  Concordia.  Time,  two 
periods  of  12  minutes  each,  and  two  periods  of  15  minutes  each. 

H.  T.  McGarry,  Prep.,’13. 


Obituary 

Charles  F.  Phillips,  ’65. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Phillips,  S.  J.,  of  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  for  the  following  information  about  his  deceased 
father: 

Charles  F.  Phillips  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1846.  He 
was  sent  to  Georgetown  for  his  college  education  but  the  advance 
of  the  War  aroused  fears  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  Washington  and  he  was  sent  to  Fordham  where  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1865.  The  principles  and  ideals  in- 
stilled into  him  by  his  Jesuit  teachers  made  a deep  impression  on 
him,  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  every- 
thing Catholic ; he  loved  the  church  most  intensely  and  believed 
that  the  Catholic  layman  should  be  an  apostle  always  and  every- 
where, at  least  by  good  example,  if  not  direct  religious  activity. 
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He  expressed  his  ideas  beautifully  in  an  address  to  the  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality.  This  address  was  printed  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly  for  May,  1904.  He  took  especial  interest  in  Catholic  edu- 
cation. All  of  his  sons — five  in  number — were  educated  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  ; two  of  them  attended  Fordham  for  a time. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  Champlain  Club ; he  was  president  of  the 
Particular  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Phila- 
delphia for  a long  time.  All  who  knew  him  were  struck  by  his  truly 
Catholic  piety ; for  over  twenty-five  years  he  was  a daily  communi- 
cant except  when  prevented  by  sickness.  He  suffered  intensely  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  always  with  the  utmost  patience.  About 
ten  days  before  his  death  he  received  at  his  own  request  the  last 
sacraments  and  thereafter  until  his  death  he  received  viaticum 
almost  very  other  day.  He  died  at  the  Smith  Infirmary,  Staten 
Island,  on  April  15,  1912,  and  was  buried  from  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
New  Brighton. 

We  are  promised  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
'61,  for  the  December  issue. 


Exchanges 

WRITING  the  first  month’s  “Exchanges”  is  dull  work:  read- 
ing them,  inevitably,  is  duller.  It  relieves  our  mind  some- 
what to  set  down  these  remarks.  Now,  anyone  who  ven- 
tures to  peruse  these  columns  this  month  will  know  what  to  expect. 

Various  Exchange  Editors  have  said  various  harsh  things,  from 
time  to  time — notably,  in  print  at  least,  about  the  First  of  Novem- 
ber— anent  the  reviewing  in  Autumn  of  last  spring’s  poems  and 
stories.  Various  similes,  uncomplimentary  in  the  extreme  to  the 
same  vernal  specimens  of  literature,  have  been  drawn,  none  of 
which,  fortunately  for  the  reader,  are  we  at  this  moment  able  to 
recall.  All  we  remember  of  them  is  that  they  were  clever,  all  of 
them  showing  signs  of  budding  genius  destined  to  rival  Dean  Swift 
in  that  gentleman’s  own  particular  field.  It  may  interest  the  reader 
if  he  be  still  with  us,  to  learn  that  showing  signs  of  bubbing 
genius  is  as  much  a part  of  an  exchange  editor’s  work  as  reviewing 
monthlies.  It  is  this  fact  that  accounts  for  our  long  introduction, 
that  and  a desire  to  fill  our  required  space. 

To  come  back  to  the  point  at  issue,  we  agree  with  everything 
our  fellow  ex-men  have  said  on  this  subject — holding  only  that  they 
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erred  on  the  side  of  conservatism — and  in  a vain  attempt  at  origi- 
nality have  decided  not  to  review  these  age-old  magazines  at  all, 
but  to  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  some  comments  on  two  of  the 
very  few  publications  that  have  already  reached  us  this  year. 

The  first  is  the  Springhillian,  a quarterly  from  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, in  Alabama.  The  October  issue  is  replete  with  fiction  of  a 
rather  mediocre  character.  A short  sketch,  “The  Land  of  Honor,” 
— it  could  hardly  be  called  a story — gives  evidence  of  an  English 
style  that  is  far  above  anything  else  in  the  magazine.  As  far  as  the 
fiction  element  is  concerned,  “The  Chapel  in  the  Woods”  is  the  best. 
Its  chief  fault  lies  in  the  remarkable  celerity  with  which  the  author 
transports  his  hero  from  place  to  place.  Although  in  one  sentence 
that  worthy  is  perfectly  safe,  in  the  next,  much  to  the  reader’s 
astonishment,  he  is  lost  and  the  shades  of  night  are  putting  in  their 
deadly  work,  which,  in  this  type  of  story,  consists,  as  everybody 
knows,  in  falling  fast.  There  is  one  sentence  in  the  story  that  shows 
the  vast  difference  between  ancient  times  and  our  own.  We  quote 
it  with  the  remark  that  the  responsibility  for  the  italics  rests  with 
us:  “‘We  will  soon  be  getting  hungry.  It’s  fully  fourteen  hours 
since  we  had  anything  to  eat,’  said  Charles.”  “The  Stolen  Filter 
Plans”  is  a farcical  detective  story,  in  two  parts,  the  first  install- 
ment of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  The  tale  is  very  entertaining, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  humor  in  one  or  two  places  is  forced.  It 
is  not  very  fair  perhaps  to  select  for  quotation  the  poorest  pieces  of 
wit,  but  the  temptation  to  quote  the  following  gems  is  strong.  The 
first  occurs  as  the  second  sentence  in  Chapter  I : “It  could  plainly 
be  seen  that  he  was  not  himself,  although  it  could  not  truthfully  be 
said  that  he  was  someone  else.”  The  other  is  in  Chapter  V : “Pad- 
lock’s breathing  was  coming  in  short  pants  and  without  a vest.” 

The  bulk  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  for  September  twenty- 
first,  of  the  current  year,  is  made  up  of  two  companion  essays,  one 
on  Jane  Austen  and  the  other  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  They  are 
both  well  written  in  an  authoritative  way  that  shows  a knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  “Jane  Austen”  is  particularly  interesting.  “Bax- 
ter turns  Chemist”  is  one  of  those  amusing  sketches,  with  little  or  no 
point,  that  depend  entirely  on  their  dialogue  for  recognition.  The 
dialogue  in  this  case  is  equal  to  the  task  assigned  it. 

FATHER  MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  S.  J. 

Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  Sept. 
12,  1912.  His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  country  were 
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many.  Especially  well  known  are  his  religious  writings:  “St. 
Joseph’s  Authology”;  “Syra  Cordis”;  “At  Home  Near  the  Altar”; 
“Communion  Day” ; “Alone  with  God” ; are  but  a few  of  his  praises 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

He  is  chiefly  known  to  the  readers  and  editors  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  by  the  “Irish  Monthly”  which  he  began  and  edited 
for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the  exchange  columns  of  his  magazine, 
he  never  failed  to  say  a kind  word  for  the  Fordham  Monthly  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Literature  has  lost  a distinguished  author  and 
editor;  literary  aspirants  a kind  and  encouraging  friend. 

Exchange  Editor. 
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FRANCIS  THOMPSON’S  HOUND  OF  HEAVEN.— A Study 
by  J.  F.  X.  O’Conor,  S.  J.  John  Lane  Company.  Cloth,  50 
cents.  Paper,  25  cents. 

At  once  an  appreciation  and  a study,  Father  O’Conor’s  little 
volume  comes  doubly  welcomed.  Any  words  that  urge  and  bid  the 
reader  wander  over  the  terra-celestial  realms  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son’s poetry  are  most  laudable.  But  especially  are  they  deserving 
of  high  praise  when  they  lead  the  reader  down  the  primrose  paths 
and  variegated  by-roads  of  the  poet’s  thought-land,  pointing  out 
the  blossoms  and  flowers  which  for  rarity  and  beauty  of  design  exist 
nowhere  outside  of  Thompson’s  works. 

The  author  of  the  brochure  joins  with  Patmore,  Chesterton, 
Meynell,  Burne-Jones  (and,  indeed,  with  all  who  have  read  any  of 
Thompson’s  writings)  in  giving  full  meed  of  praise  to  the  poet. 
Yet  Father  O’Conor  renders  a full  higher  service.  Realizing  the 
“Hound  of  Heaven”  to  be  “the  sweetest,  deepest,  strongest  song 
ever  written  in  the  English  tongue,”  yet  finding  it  “comparatively 
little  known”  the  writer  sets  to  the  task  of  furthering  its  apprecia- 
tion by  holding  to  the  light  the  wonderous  gems  contained  in  Thomp- 
son’s masterpiece. 

The  study  of  the  poem  is  unique,  practical,  and  cannot  fail  of 
commendation.  Besides  a short  account  of  the  poet,  and  the  poem 
itself,  Father  O’Conor’s  book  contains  a splendid  interpretation  of 
the  verse,  its  mystical  application  and  a selection  of  the  striking 
phrases  and  images.  Besides,  the  writer  parallels  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  with  the  lines  of  the  “Hound  of  Heaven” 
— an  arrangement  which  clearly  reflects  the  poet’s  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  great  Saint’s  ideas. 
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The  writer  of  the  “Study”  has  performed  a very  practical 
work.  Francis  Thompson  is  not  as  widely  known  as  his  works 
merit.  He  rises  to  heights  far  sublimer  than  those  attained  by  Mil- 
ton  or  Shakespeare,  yet,  the  number  who  know  his  writings  are 
comparatively  few.  Father  O’Conor  not  merely  invites  a read- 
ing but  extends  an  aid  to  the  fullest  appreciation  of  Thompson.  One 
wonders  that  the  works  of  Thompson  do  not  take  a permanent 
place  in  the  English  curriculum  of  our  Catholic  colleges.  If  his 
writings  are  laid  down  for  study,  Father  O’Conor’s  work  will  be 
found  to  be  an  efficient  and  profitable  help  to  deeper  comprehension. 

J.  V.  M. 

GINEVRA. — By  Edward  Doyle.  Published  by  Doyle  and  Co., 
New  York. 

This  poetical  drama  is  the  latest  work  of  the  “Blind  Poet  of 
Harlem.”  In  dramatic  form  is  set  forth  the  story  of  the  noble 
Florentine  matron,  who  was  buried  alive  and,  on  escaping  from 
the  tomb,  was  for  a time  shunned  by  the  living.  Against  the  dark 
background  of  the  plague  of  1400  in  Florence  are  depicted  the 
lives,  in  the  end  happily  crowned,  of  Ginevra  Amieri  and  Antonio 
Rondinelli.  In  spite  of  the  happy  ending,  the  prevailing  tone  is  one 
of  sombre  tragedy,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  unnatural  merriment 
of  the  roysterers  and  the  somewhat  forced  humor  of  the  fool.  Mr. 
Doyle  handles  his  blank  verse  well  and  there  are  in  the  play  many 
passages  of  great  poetic  strength  and  vigor.  J.  A.  T. 

THE  RED  PERIL. — By  Rev.  William  Stephens  Kress.  The  Ohio 
Apostolate,  Cleveland.  Price,  10  cents  each. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. — By  Rev.  William  Stephens  Kress.  The 
Ohio  Apostolate,  Cleveland.  Price,  10  cents  each. 

The  first  is  indeed  a valuable  booklet,  for  it  sets  forth  the 
basic  principles  of  Socialism  in  their  true  light,  briefly  and  clearly. 
It  comprises  five  chapters,  or  lectures : Economic  Aspect  of  Social- 
ism ; Zoar — a study  in  Socialism ; Socialism  Attacks  Religion ; 
Socialism  Invades  the  Home ; and  Christianity’s  Remedy  for  So- 
ciety’s Ills.  Lecture  the  second  shows  the  failure  of  Socialism, 
in  practical  application,  at  Zoar,  Ohio.  The  work  is  replete  with 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  which  are,  of  their 
very  nature,  so  atheistic  and  anarchistic  as  to  fully  justify  Fr.  Kress 
in  terming  this  doctrine  the  Red  Peril.  E.  P.  G. 

The  second  booklet  contains  sixty-five  pages  of  Catholic  apolo- 
getics. It  aims  to  demonstrate  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  remove  the  objections  that  hinder  most  Protestants 
from  accepting  the  Church.  Though  adapted  for  Protestants,  it 
will  prove  very  helpful  to  Catholics  in  answering  Protestant  objec- 
tions. C.  N. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD.— Rev.  J.  T.  Roche,  LL.  D.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  & Sons,  New  York.  $1.00. 

An  interesting  volume  of  letters  dealing  with  the  religious, 
social  and  economic  problems  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The 
author  takes  us  from  New  York,  through  England,  France,  Italy, 
India,  China,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  back  again  to  Amer- 
ican shores.  With  him  we  visit  scenes — we  meet  and  talk  with 
Hilair't  Belloc — we  listen  to  Lloyd-George — we  are  present  at  an 
audience  with  Pius  X — we  discuss  religious  topics  with  the  mission- 
aries of  China  and  Japan. 

Those  wishing  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  great  questions  that 
are  occupying  the  minds  of  students  and  thinkers  the  world  over, 
should  read  Fr.  Roche’s  book.  J.  M. 

CATHOLIC  HOME  ANNUAL,  1913.— Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York.  Price,  25  cents. 

An  attractive  year-book  containing  an  interesting  account  of 
the  New  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  together  with  a sum- 
mary of  all  the  Catholic  events  of  the  year.  P.  A.  S. 
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Holy,  happy, 

Sacred  day, 

Tell  us  of 
God’s  sway 

Fill  our  hearts  with  hope 
Gjr ant  us  strength  to  cope; 
Warm  every  soul  with  cheer 
And  bless  each  mortal  ear 
With  songs. 

To  all  men 
Bring  love 
From  above. 

A[nd  rescue 
From  below 
The  sinful. 

Yea,  bestow 
Such  gifts 
On  all  men 
That  each 

May  bless  the  Holy  Christmastide. 


Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Wood 

i. 

Van  was  enjoying  himself.  He  usually  did,  for  he  was  that 
kind  of  fellow,  but  he  was  having  a better  time  than  ever  to-night. 
He  was  a junior  at  college.  Betty  Fallon,  the  daughter  of  the 
village  Croesus,  had  just  graduated  from  High  School,  and  she — 
naturally  enough,  for  he  was  an  addition  to  any  party — had  invited 
Van  to  her  graduation  party.  Among  fellows,  Van  was  venerated 
as  the  best  foot-ball  player  at  his  college;  among  the  girls,  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  best  dancer  in  Centerville.  The  success  of  the 
team  depended  on  whether  or  not  be  played;  Julia’s  or  Alice’s  or 
Helen’s  enjoyment  at  a party  depended  on  Julia’s  or  Alice’s  or 
Helen’s  sitting  next  to  him  at  supper.  But  to-night  there  was  gloom 
in  the  camp  of  the  fair  sex,  for  he  had  eyes  for  only  one  girl, 
and  she  a total  stranger,  a friend  of  Betty’s,  from  New  York. 
Van  had  arrived  early  and  was  twitting  Betty  about  a tiny  vanity 
case  he  had  caught  her  using,  when,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
a sentence,  he  stood  gazing  past  her  to  the  stairs.  Betty  followed 
his  glance,  and  then  laughed,  for  she  had  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  with  no  little  interest. 

“Come  on,”  she  whispered,  “and  I’ll  introduce  you.  She’s  the 
girl  from  New  York  I was  telling  you  about,  Florrie  Nesbit.  Re- 
member?” 

So  it  began;  and  quickly  grew  the  seed  that  Betty  had  sown. 
If  Florrie  played  the  piano,  Van  stood  beside  her;  if  she  sang,  his 
tenor  mingled  with  her  soprano ; if  she  danced,  he  was  her  partner. 
At  last: 

“Have  you  ever  seen  the  Fallon  gardens  by  moonlight?”  he 
said,  and  at  her  whispered  “No,”  they  stepped  out  a long  French 
window  and  wandered,  hand  in  hand,  down  the  path.  On  they 
strolled,  in  a silence  sweeter  than  words,  till  they  came  to  a little 
grotto,  the  pride  of  its  owner’s  heart,  a pearl  set  in  a ring  of  gold. 
Here  they  stopped,  resting  on  a little  bench  carved  by  nature  from 
the  living  rock,  and  cushioned  with  heavy,  fragrant  moss.  A 
rippling  stream  flowed  through,  myriad-tongued,  and  by  its  side  a 
lovely  Venus  stood,  just  as  perchance  she  often  stood  by  that  far- 
famed  Bandusian  fount;  and  right  before  them,  all  ready  for  the 
fray,  a little  Cupid  aimed  his  magic  dart.  But  Cupid’s  work  was 
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done,  and  Venus  was  outclassed,  thought  Van,  and  Nature’s  greatest 
triumph  by  his  side.  Her  beauty  seemed  something  unfathomable, 
mystic,  fleeting;  the  flickering  lights  and  shadows  of  a swaying 
Chinese  lantern  just  above  them  chased  one  another  across  the 
delicate  oval  of  her  face  like  tiny  fairies  on  some  sacred  flower. 
Long  curving  lashes  disclosed  her  eyes,  dark  limpid  pools  of  color 
beyond  his  ken,  nearest  to  violet,  he  thought,  yet  deepened  by  the 
faintest  tinge  of  purple.  Most  perfect  of  all,  as  he  looked  back 
upon  the  scene,  yet  most  elusive,  was  the  beauty  of  her  hair.  Not 
golden,  yet  not  brown,  it  gleamed  as  if  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
sinking  sun,  while  another  band  of  fairies  danced  amid  it  in  the 
dim,  deceiving  light.  One  arm  stole  round  her,  her  hand  relaxed 
in  his,  when  “Van,  Oh  Van !”  sounded  faintly  fx-om  the  house,  and 
Van  started,  for  it  was  his  brother’s  voice,  and  his  brother  had  not 
been  at  the  party. 

“Hello !”  he  answered,  and  in  a minute,  wild  eyed  and  pale  of 
cheek,  his  brother  dashed  up. 

“Quick  Van,”  he  gasped,  “father — father  is  dying — hurry!” 

Florrie  gave  a cry  of  horor,  but  Van  was  gone,  gone  within 
a word  of  apology  or  farewell. 


II.  ’I 

One  afternoon,  about  five  years  later,  Van— the  same  old  Van 
in  face  and  figure,  but  with  the  light  of  youth  gone  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  rosy  blush  of  health  and  strength  faded  from  his  cheeks 
— was  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down  a bare  loft  room,  fitted  up  as 
a studio,  waiting  for  the  postman  with  news  of  his  latest  picture. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  subsequent  disruption  of  the 
household,  he  had  perforce  left  college  and  was  seeking  his  livelihood 
with  the  palette  and  brush.  No  one  could  doubt  his  talent  as  a 
painter.  The  casual  visitor  admired  the  effect;  the  critic  his  tech- 
nique and  execution;  and  yet,  his  work  didn’t  seem  to  take  with 
the  general  public.  Great  as  was  his  skill,  he  yet  lacked  the  first 
impetus  to  give  him  his  start.  He  recognized  this  fact,  and  had 
concentrated  all  his  ability  on  a painting  for  the  Metropolitan  ex- 
hibition. If  it  went  in,  his  name  was  made  and  his  fortune  secure; 
if  not,  he  hesitated  to  look  ahead,  for  he  was  in  desperate  straits. 
How  he  had  labored  on  that  picture!  It  was  of  a little  grove  in 
the  forest;  Venus  and  Cupid  were  doing  homage  to  a beautiful 
nymph,  seated  on  a moss-covered  throne  of  stone.  He  had  called 
it  “The  Spirit  of  the  Wood,”  and  his  thoughts  had  been  far  away 
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as  he  outlined  the  figures.  One  thing  alone  troubled  him;  he  had 
not  been  able  to  reproduce  that  face.  Fairy-like,  even  in  recollec- 
tion, ever  mystic,  ever  fleeting,  it  had  mocked  all  his  efforts  to 
picture  it  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  but  a 
conventional  representation.  If  only  he  had  been  able  to 

“Mail,  sir,”  came  a voice  at  the  door,  and  with  trembling  hands, 
Van  tore  open  an  official  looking  envelope,  and  read  as  follows : 
“Dear  Sir: 

“We  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  your  picture  (they 
would  take  it ! His  name  was  made ; his  future  sure ! But  wait ! 
What  is  this?),  but  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  make  use  of  it 
for  exhibition  purposes .” 

Then  he  had  lost,  lost!  His  last  chance,  his  last  hope,  gone! 
With  a cry  of  despair,  he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  down  the  stairs 
to  the  street. 

He  didn’t  know  where  he  was  going ; he  didn’t  care.  He  didn’t 
look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  hurried  on  with  ever  increasing 
speed  as  if  to  leave  behind  the  gnawing  pain  at  his  heart.  He  had 
walked  all  the  way  across  the  city,  and  was  crossing  Broadway 
when  a sudden  shriek  of  an  automobile  siren  brought  him  to  a 
tardy  realization  of  his  surroundings.  Springing  from  the  path  of 
a fussy  little  “taxi”  he  landed  directly  in  front  of  a huge  gray 
touring  car,  and  with  the  scream  of  its  sole  occupant  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  was  crashed  down  to  the  street  and  rolled  over  and 
over  till  his  senses  left  him  and  he  knew  no  more. 

III. 

What  was  that ! Where  was  he  ? Dark,  pitch  dark,  nothing  but 
darkness  all  around  him ! Strange  whirring  noises,  as  of  countless 
bats,  were  everywhere.  Now  they  grew  fainter;  now  stronger. 
Now  they  faded  in  the  distance  while  other  noises,  yelps,  and  growls, 
and  roarings  took  their  place,  and  countless  pairs  of  eyes  gleamed 
at  him  on  every  side.  Now  the  bats  came  back,  louder,  louder, 
louder ; they  rushed  right  at  him ! In  another  moment  they  would 
overwhelm  him — Oh!  what’s  that?  A light!  The  noises  grow 
faint.  It’s  a human  face;  it’s  the  face!  Where’s  his  pencil?  He 
must  get  it.  Quick!  It’s  fading;  it’s  fading;  it’s  gone!  Oh,  why 
didn’t  he  get  it?  It  was  his  last  chance,  for  now  the  things  will 
get  him.  They  are  coming  back,  they  are  rushing  at  him  again; 
they  are  all  about  him!  Is  there  no  help?  Ah,  there’s  the  light; 
there’s  the  face  again ! He  strives  to  reach  it,  for  it  alone  can  save 
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him.  It  opens  its  lips ; the  darkness  fades,  and  lo ! a gentle  voice 
bids  him  be  still.  And,  childlike,  he  obeys,  and  falls  into  a dream- 
less sleep. 

When  at  last  he  awoke  and  gazed  about  him,  he  found  him- 
self in  a large,  light  room,  furnished  with  every  regard  for  luxurious 
comfort.  Gradually  his  eyes  roamed  around,  taking  in  every  costly 
detail,  the  exquisite  paintings,  the  beautiful  hangings,  the  simple 
yet  elegant  decorations,  till  suddenly  they  rested  on  a figure  in 
white,  seated  by  an  open  window,  and  his  heart  gave  a great 
bound,  for  his  fever-maddened  brain  had  spoken  the  truth. 

“Florrie,”  he  whispered,  weakly. 

With  a start  the  figure  rose  and  hurried  to  the  bed. 

“O,  Van,”  she  cried,  “you’re  better!  How  ill  you  have  been! 
Don’t  you  remember?  You  were  run  down  by  an  automobile,  our 
automobile,  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  I had  you  brought  here,  and 
here  you  have  lain  ever  since.  Oh,  how  glad  I am  you’re  better! 
You  were  so  nearly” — her  voice  broke — “so  nearly  gone.  But 
don’t  ask  any  more  now.  Try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  for  you  are 
far  from  strong  as  yet.” 

Van’s  convalescence  was  a time  of  joy;  the  days,  like  little 
flickering  fire-flies,  bright  spots  in  the  darkness  of  life,  yet  gone 
ere  the  mind  could  grasp  their  fleeting  radiance.  He  seemed  to  be 
living  in  some  enchanted  palace ; every  want  anticipated,  every  wish 
fulfilled,  every  luxury  at  his  command.  And,  best  of  all,  Florrie 
was  there ; Florrie,  with  her  woman’s  instinct  the  most  unobtrusive 
of  friends,  yet  the  most  constant  of  attendants.  Somehow  or  other, 
she  seemed  to  know  just  what  he  would  most  prefer;  she  would 
talk  to  'him,  or  read  to  him,  play  for  him  or  sing  for  him ; or  at 
times  leave  him  entirely  to  himself,  with  as  sure  an  insight  to  his 
desires  as  if  she  read  his  very  mind.  And  finally  (Ah!  dream  of 
years!),  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she  sat  for  him,  and 
he  had  finished  a score  or  more  of  exquisite  studies  when  the 
inevitable  time  of  parting  came. 

He  looked  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face  one  morning,  while 
sitting  in  the  library,  and  realized  that  he  could  not,  with  any  sort 
of  propriety  live  any  longer  on  the  plentiful  hospitality  of  the  Nes- 
bits.  He  dreaded  to  go  back  to  his  former  life  of  privation  and 
toil,  and  yet — he  was  the  old  Van  again,  now,  after  his  rest,  and 
the  old  fighting  spirit  had  come  back.  He  would  be  a success  this 
time ! He  knew  he  could  paint ; he  would  make  the  public  know 
it;  it  should  not  cheat  him  of  his  due.  “I  will  win,”  he  gritted 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  his  knee  with 
a resounding  thump.  “I 
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“Van,  what’s  the  matter?”  He  looked  up  startled,  and  there 
before  him  stood  Florrie,  the  picture  of  apprehension. 

“Florrie,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  away — no,  let  me  finish — you 
and  your  father  and  mother  have  been  very  good  to  me ; you  saved 
my  life,  and  more.  Perhaps  you  know  what  I would  like  to  do, 
would  like  to  say,  but  you  know,  too,  why  I cannot.  Florrie,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I am  going  to  do.  If,  within 
a reasonable  time,  I make  a success  of  my  profession,  my  art,  I 
will  come  back.  If  not — but  I will!  Good-bye,  Florrie;  may 
heaven  bless  us  both.”  And  so  he  left  her,  sobbing  out  her  woes 
in  the  ever  listening  ear  of  a little  Cupid  that  had  appeared  from 
no-where  in  particular,  some  few  years  ago. 

IV. 

The  National  Arts  exhibition  was  in  progress,  and  all  the  art 
world  was  talking  of  a wonderful  new  picture  that  had  been  shown. 
It  was  entitled  “The  Spirit  of  the  Wood,”  and  was  signed  “E.  N. 
Elpis.”  It  was  of  a little  grove  in  the  forest;  Venus  and  Cupid 
were  doing  homage  to  a beautiful  nymph,  seated  on  a moss-covered 
throne  of  stone.  The  three  figures,  the  trees,  the  surroundings,  all, 
were  magnificently  depicted,  but  what  attracted  the  attention  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  face  of  the  nymph.  No  artist 
had  ever  painted  a beauty  so  mystic,  so  unfathomable ; no  artist 
had  ever  dared  such  color  for  the  eyes  or  dreamed  such  splendor 
for  the  hair.  A single  glance,  and  you  were  lost  in  admiration;  a 
second,  and  your  heart  was  no  longer  your  own.  For  once  the 
skilled  critic  and  the  casual  visitor  agreed ; for  once  the  committee’s 
selection  of  the  winning  exhibit  met  with  universal  approval ; for 
the  first  time  the  competing  artists  to  a man  recognized  their  suc- 
cessful rival’s  superiority.  Pictures  with  his  signature  (and  they 
were  many;  it  looked  as  if  he  had  long  planned  this  grand  onslaught 
on  the  public  favor),  went  for  unheard  of  sums;  the  world  of 
culture  was  at  his  feet. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  following  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition, Florrie  Nesbit  was  sitting  alone  in  the  library,  wondering 
why  her  little  Cupid  was  so  unkind  to  her,  when  a card  was  brought 
in  bearing  the  name  “E.  N.  Elpis.”  “Elpis,”  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  at  the  card,  “why  he  is  the  great  painter  of  whom  every- 
body is  talking.  I wonder  what  he  wants  with  me.  I wonder  (and 
no  thought  of  conceit  was  in  her  mind)  if  he  wants  me  to  sit  for 
him?  Well,  I’m  sure  I’ll  be  very  sorry  to  disappoint  the  gentle- 
man, but  he  will  very  soon  find  out  that  I will  do  nothing  of  the 
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sort.”  With  a gesture  of  impatience  she  arose,  and  then  (O,  In- 
consistency! in  thee  lies  many  an  added  charm!)  she  walked  over 
to  a mirror  to  give  a little  pat  here  and  another  there  to  her  already 
faultlessly  arranged  hair.  “Oh ! I am  getting  to  be  a regular 
crank,”  she  cried,  stamping  a little  foot.  Then  she  turned  sadly 
away;  “If  only  Van — ,”  she  began,  “but  I must  go  down,  or  Mr. 
Elpis  will  think  me  more  rude  than  beautiful.” 

She  had  reached  the  door  of  the  reception  room,  when  a sud- 
den thought  struck  her.  “Could  it — could  it  be — that  this — that 
this — ? Oh,  no;  I fear  my  hope  is  vain,”  and  with  a sigh  of 
yearning  unallayed,  she  passed  the  threshold.  The  great  painter 
stood  by  the  window,  with  his  back  turned  toward  her,  and  so 
quietly  had  she  entered  that  he  never  moved.  But  he  heard  the 
quick  inrush  of  her  breath  as  she  caught  sight  of  him,  and  as  he 
turned.  “My  forest  nymph!”  he  cried,  “My  inspiration!  My  suc- 
cess !”  And  then,  while  a dignified  footman  in  the  hall  beyond 
moved  slowly  out  of  sight,  he  painted  his  grandest  picture  in  the 
glowing  tones  of  love. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  ’15. 


The  Hidden  Thorn 

i. 

A boy  once  longed  for  a great  red  rose 
That  bloomed  in  a garden  fair; 

So  he  watched  a chance  to  pluck  the  prize — 

’Twas  wrong,  but  he  did  not  care. 

The  chance  soon  came  and  he  seized  the  rose, 

But  his  hand  was  cruelly  torn; 

The  prize  was  his,  yet  a costly  prize, 

Because  of  the  hidden  thorn. 

II. 

Years  passed  and  the  boy  to  manhood  grown, 

For  riches  and  power  sought: 

Yet  ever  he  thought  of  the  great,  red  rose, 

And  the  lesson  its  theft  had  taught. 

That  the  prizes  one  wins  in  the  contest  of  life 
All  honestly  he  must  gain: 

For  he  who  seeks  them  with  craft  and  guile, 

Is  pierced  by  the  hidden  pain. 

Paul  J.  McCauley,  ’15. 


Concerning  Christmas 

Although  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  is  universally  observed,  and 
although  its  celebration  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  day  in  the 
year,  comparatively  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  probable  year 
in  which  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  was  first  observed  as 
the  day  on  which  Christ  was  born,  or  are  familiar  with  the  origin 
of  the  numerous  customs  which  give  such  a charm  to  this  great  fes- 
tival day.  The  old  English  term,  Cristes  Maesse,  in  use  as  early  as 
the  year  1038,  and  meaning  “Mass  of  Christ,”  furnishes  the  first 
hint  of  the  derivation  of  our  word  Christmas.  By  1131,  the  old 
term  had  given  way  to  Cristes-messe.  It  is  quite  probable,  then, 
that  the  shortening  of  an  expression  somewhat  similar,  for  instance, 
to  Christ-Mass  Day,  has  given  us  the  Christmas  Day  of  the  present 
time. 

In  the  Latin,  the  equivalent  of  Christmas  is  Dies  Natalis, 
whence  the  French  Noel  and  the  Italian  II  natale  are  derived.  The 
Dutch  term  the  feast  Kerst-misse,  while  the  German  name  is  Weih- 
nachtsfest.  The  Anglo-Saxon  expression  is  Geol,  the  word  meaning 
“feast.”  Yule,  a word  which  is  quite  common  in  our  language  to- 
day, has  given  rise  to  a deal  of  controversy,  authorities  differing  as 
to  w hether  the  Old  English  or  the  Scandinavian  is  responsible  for 
the  word,  and  as  yet  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  The  great  discussion,  however,  is  one  that  has  lasted 
for  centuries,  and  hinges  upon  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity 
is  not  the  earliest  feast  of  the  church.  The  first  evidence  of  the 
feast  comes  from  Egypt.  Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  25th  Pachon  (May  20)  by  theologians,  because  this 
was  the  ninth  month  in  their  calendar ; and  they  argued  that  as  the 
Savior  had  been  born  in  the  ninth  month,  this  was  the  correct 
date.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  early  Christians  would  not  have 
observed  the  birthday  of  Christ,  since — “in  Scripture,  only  sinners 
celebrate  their  birthdays.”  Indeed,  the  feast  seems  to  have  been 
observed  conjointly  with  the  Epiphany  for  many  years.  However,  it 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Jesus  was  born  is  the  day  which  was  marked  by  special  ceremonies 
and  devotions.  But  in  what  month  and  on  what  day  did  this  won- 
drous event  take  place  at  Bethlehem?  Was  it  in  October,  as  some 
assert ; in  May,  as  others  claim ; or  at  some  time  between  these  two 
months? 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  sermons  show  that  about  the  year  380, 
December  25th  was  observed  in  Cappadocia.  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
about  386,  endeavored  to  unite  the  people  of  Antioch  in  celebrating 
on  the  25th  of  December,  a portion  of  the  community  having  kept 
that  date  for  the  ten  years  preceding.  He  tells  his  people  that  this 
date  had  been  observed  in  the  West  for  that  period  of  years,  and  it 
seems,  from  his  sermons,  that  they  finally  adopted  it.  This  particu- 
lar date  was  not  introduced  into  Constantinople  before  379,  unless 
we  accept  the  statement  of  Erbes,  rejected  by  Gregory,  and  regard 
330  as  the  correct  year.  At  Rome,  the  earliest  evidence  is  found  in 
the  Philocalian  calendar.  In  the  civil  calendar,  December  25th  is 
marked  Natalis  Invicti.  In  the  Depositio  Martyrum,  also,  the  Nativ- 
ity appears  under  this  date.  In  a list  of  consuls,  an  extremely  im- 
portant entry  in  Latin  is  found,  the  translation  of  which  is : “During 
the  consulship  of  (Augustus)  Caesar  and  Paulus,  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  on  the  8th  day  before  the  calends  of  January  (Dec. 
25),  a Friday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.”  Tradition  gives 
Wednesday  as  the  day  upon  which  the  birth  of  the  Savior  took  place. 
However,  December  25th  was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  the  year  354. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  Redeemer’s  birth,  the  Gospels  give 
us  no  information.  It  was  the  census  which  brought  Mary  and 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem.  It  is  argued  that  no  census  was  possible  in 
the  winter,  as  the  entire  population  had  to  be  moved,  and  this  would 
entail  the  greatest  hardship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
census  must  have  been  taken  in  the  winter,  as  this  was  the  only  time 
of  the  year  during  which  field  labor  was  suspended.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  whether  the  shepherds  could  have  pastured  their  flocks 
at  Bethlehem  during  the  rainy  season,  about  December.  The  entire 
question  is  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  Catholic  Encyclope- 
dia (Vol.  3.  Page  724).  One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  from  the 
fourth  century,  every  Western  calendar  marks  December  25th  as 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity. 

The  people  of  Germany  pay  comparatively  little  attention,  in  the 
way  of  celebration,  to  Christmas  Day  itself.  With  them  Christmas 
Eve  is  the  great  occasion.  At  dusk,  on  the  24th,  the  children  of  the 
family  gather  in  a room  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Cliristkind 
(Christ-child),  while  their  parents,  in  the  adjoining  “Christmas- 
room,”  arrange  the  gifts  and  crib,  and  decorate  the  tree.  The  Christ- 
mas tree,  by  the  way,  was  first  definitely  mentioned  in  1605  at 
Strasburg.  Promptly  at  six  o’clock,  the  children  are  admitted  to 
the  “Christmas-room.” 

In  no  country  on  earth,  perhaps,  was  the  Nativity  celebrated 
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with  practices  as  picturesque  as  it  was  in  England,  where  many  of 
the  old  customs  are  still  observed.  The  festivities  in  that  country 
made  a deep  impression  upon  Washington  Irving,  and  his  splendid 
accounts  of  them  in  “Bracebridge  Hall”  not  only  delighted  his 
American  readers,  but  won  for  him  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  their  recognition  of  a great  author  from 
across  the  sea.  The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  or  Christmas  block  be- 
came a public  ceremony  in  1577.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in 
Tuscany,  Christmas  is  known  as  Ceppo,  the  word  meaning  “block” 
or  “log.”  Many  quaint  customs  centered  about  the  burning  of  the 
Yule  log  in  England.  For  example,  a tenant  was  permitted  to  eat  at 
his  lord’s  expense  as  long  as  a round  of  wood,  given  him  by  the 
lord,  continued  to  burn.  As  the  log  was  burned  on  the  birthday  of 
Christ,  it  became  a custom  for  a tenant,  when  a child  was  born  to 
him,  to  receive  a load  of  wood  from  his  landlord.  In  1644  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  was  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  day 
was  decreed  a fast  and  a market  day ; merchants  were  compelled  to 
keep  their  shops  open,  and  plum  pudding  and  mince  pie  were  con- 
demned as  heathen.  The  Conservatives  resisted,  blood  was  shed  at 
Canterbury,  and  even  after  the  Restoration,  Yuletide  was  called 
“Fooltide”  by  Dissenters. 

The  above  article  may  doubtless  seem  rather  encyclopedical. 
The  writer  wishes  to  explain  that  it  was  intended  as  a mere  state- 
ment of  facts — to  use  the  title — concerning  Christmas;  facts  with 
which  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  unfamiliar,  until  recently,  which 
may  give  his  readers  a little  added  information  concerning  this  great 
festival  of  Christmas.  E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Fear  May  Save 

A strange  obsession  had  seized  me.  Our  provisions  had  given 
out  and  we  were  still  many  miles  from  the  settlement.  The  prospect 
of  starvation  had  played  havoc  with  my  imagination.  I turned  to 
Harry. 

“It’ll  get  me  yet,”  I said. 

Harry  was  sitting  before  the  tent  looking  abstractedly  into 
space. 

“Nonsense,”  he  snapped,  without  even  deigning  to  look  in  my 
direction. 

A tense  silence  followed.  Then  Harry  turned  and  looked  me 
over,  from  head  to  foot. 

“Whatever’s  got  into  you,  Jack?”  he  said.  “I  thought  you  had 
sense.  If  I’d  known  you  were  such  an  old  woman  we  would  never 
have  travelled  this  trip  together.” 

I sprang  from  my  seat.  For  many  days  we  had  been  on  short 
rations  and  the  effect  of  this  process  of  slow  starvation  was  different 
in  the  cases  of  Harry  and  myself.  Harry  had  retired  within  himself 
and  had  become  more  sullen ; I was  angry  with  the  world  in  general, 
but  unlike  Harry  I was  fast  becoming  morbid.  I had  always  been 
easily  excited,  and  this  evening  was  certainly  no  exception. 

“Oh,  sit  down,”  he  said. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  fighting;  but  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  I restrained  myself. 

“There’s  no  use  in  getting  mad,”  he  went  on,  “but  what  in  blazes 
are  you  so  deuced  afraid  of?” 

I could  not  answer.  It  was  a vague  indefinite  something  that 
seemed  to  be  making  every  effort  to  overcome  me.  And  I was  afraid 
— mortally  afraid;  but  it  would  never  be  well  for  Harry  to  know 
that. 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  I snapped. 

“You  are,”  he  retorted.  “I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes — you’re 
afraid  of  something  or  other  now — and  you’ll  have  to  get  over  it  and 
do  your  share  towards  getting  back  to  the  settlement.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  you’re  doing  so  much,”  I exclaimed. 

He  knew  I was  casting  aspersions  on  his  ability  as  a hunter. 

“Have  you  killed  anything?”  he  retorted. 

And  so  we  talked  at  random,  each  one  trying  to  settle  on  the 
other  the  blame  for  the  present  misfortune. 
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“Oh,  I’m  going  to  bed,”  Harry  said  at  last. 

I grunted  approval  and  mentally  bade  him  God-speed.  For 
some  time  I sat  out  under  the  stars,  morbidly  brooding  over  our  con- 
dition. And  then  that  terrible  fear  seized  me.  I felt  my  hands  grow 
cold  and  a cold  perspiration  oozed  out  on  my  forehead  and  trickled 
down  into  my  eyes.  I could  feel  the  eerie  presence  of  some  vast, 
vague,  unknown  monster.  I ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  from  the 
ground.  There — there — out  among  the  trees — that  big  black  mass — 
what  was  it? 

I fled  into  the  tent.  But  I could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression 
that  something  was  trying  to  destroy  me.  I threw  myself  on  the 
ground  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  But  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
A thousand  and  one  different  things  kept  cropping  up  to  annoy  me. 
Harry  was  snoring  and  it  got  on  my  nerves.  A slight  wind  was 
rustling  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  to  me  it  was  an  ominous  sound, 
as  of  the  breathing  of  the  monster  who  was  pursuing  me. 

If  only  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  run  across  a deer  or 
a bear ! Then,  at  least,  we  would  not  be  starving ; but  no  such  luck 
had  been  ours.  Not  even  a bird  had  we  seen  that  was  large  enough 
to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  shoot. 

Then  I became  aware  that  Harry  was  not  sleeping  as  soundly 
as  I imagined. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  said. 

I made  no  reply  and  pretended  I was  asleep.  He  did  not  repeat 
his  question.  I fell  back  to  my  morbid  musing.  We  had  had  no 
substantial  food  for  many  days;  to-morrow — there  would  be  noth- 
ing, and  the  next  day — and  the  next — and  the  next — unless 

Then  I dozed.  And  it  seemed  I was  wandering  along  the  bank 
of  some  little  stream.  And  I was  hungry.  And  someone  offered  me 
something  to  eat.  Then  I felt  a powerful  arm  about  me — and  when 
I reached  for  the  food,  some  awful  monster  bore  me  to  the  ground. 
Why  did  my  every  thought  awake  and  asleep  revert  to  that  awful 
something.  I awoke  in  a cold  sweat.  There — there — it  was — big — 

black — awful— bending  over  me Pretty  soon  the  powerful  arms 

would  shoot  out — to — to  choke  me.  I must  have  screamed. 

Harry  shouted  at  me. 

“For  God’s  sake,  man — can’t  you  keep  quiet?” 

“Look — it’s  bending  over  me — Harry ! For ” I was  going  to 

say  more,  but  Harry  broke  in  again. 

“Oh,  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep — you’ve  been  dreaming.” 

But  the  apparition  or  whatever  else  it  was  had  vanished.  I 
made  no  reply  to  Harry,  but  I knew  he  was  watching  me  closely,  as 
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I carefully  loaded  my  rifle.  I knew  I would  sleep  no  more  that 
night.  And  then  I sat  down,  gun  in  hand,  to  wait  for  morning. 
Harry  fell  asleep,  and  I listened  for  a time  to  his  regular  breathing. 
Then  suddenly  he  would  start  out  of  his  sleep  and  stare  about  him. 
It  must  have  been  after  midnight  when  I again  felt  that  cold  perspir- 
ation trickling  down  into  my  eyes.  Harry  was  again  sleeping. 

And  then  I knew  that  the  awful  something  was  coming  to 
claim  me.  I heard  a soft  velvety  footfall  outside  the  tent.  My  hair 
began  to  rise  on  end.  Harry  was  snoring — he  had  not  heard  the 
footfall.  Then  it  sounded  as  if  someone  whispered.  I thought  I 
saw  the  flaps  of  the  tent  part — but  it  might  have  been  the  wind. 

I have  no  idea  how  long  I sat  in  that  one  position — trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  nervously  clutching  the  rifle. 

And  then  the  flaps  of  the  tent  really  did  part — and  I saw  my 
doom.  Whatever  it  was,  it  looked  right  into  my  soul — it  beckoned 
to  me.  With  every  limb  aquiver  I raised  my  rifle  and  fired.  I 
heard  Harry  shout,  “What’s  that?”  but  I had  fainted. 

When  I came  to,  the  first  gray  of  dawn  was  streaking  the  hori- 
zon. Harry  was  bending  over  me  and  smiling. 

“Jack — you’ve  saved  us,”  he  said. 

I nodded. 

“Right  through  the  heart  at  one  shot.” 

“Were  you  afraid,  too?”  I asked. 

“Afraid?  I didn’t  know  there  was  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  cheer  up,  old  chap — we’ll  have  a good  meal  to-day.” 

I looked  puzzled  as  I sprang  to  my  feet.  Harry  smiled,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  carcass  of  a full  grown  grizzly,  at  which  his  knife  had 
already  been  busy.  Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  T3. 


An  Old  Story 

Daughter  dear  assumes  the  role 
Of  a Christmas  shopper; 
Purchase  dear  consumes  the  “roll” 
Furnished  her  by  “Popper”! 


E.  P.  G.,  T3. 


An  Inspiration 

Happiness,  wilt  bide  a wee? 

Wilt  bide  a wee  with  me? 

Sweet,  wilt  thou  stay 
The  live-long  day? 

Deny  me  not,  I pray. 

Thou  art  to  me  as  is  the  rain 
That  freshens  all  the  parched  plain; 
All  this  and  more. 

Do,  I implore 

Thee,  stay  till  day  is  o’er. 

Wilt  bide  a wee  with  me  ? 

I’ll  treat  thee  royally 
And  ne’er  will  stray 
From  thee  away 
The  live-long  day. 


John  E.  Hayes,  T4. 


The  Season’s  Plays 

A Rich  Man’s  Son  and  I,  a Mere  Man  with  very  little  Ready 
Money,  sailing  on  a ship  journeying  Under  Many  Flags,  had  travelled 
from  Broadway  to  Paris  and  back  with  Our  Wives,  The  Lady  of 
the  Slipper  and  The  Daughter  of  Heaven.  On  our  return  home  we 
were  met  by  Broadway  Jones,  The  Master  of  the  House,  and  The 
Woman  in  The  Red  Petticoat,  who  brought  us  to  their  house  on 
The  High  Road,  a very  long  journey,  as  the  Mile-Stones  show. 

In  the  evening  we  were  entertained  at  The  Sun  Dodgers, 
Fanny’s  First  Play,  which  was  splendidly  acted  by  the  Bella  Donna 
and  The  Mind-The-Paint  Girl.  The  following  day  we  went  walk- 
ing with  The  Count  of  Luxembourg  and  The  Merry  Countess,  who, 
by  A Scrape  O’  the  Pen,  had  brought  The  Case  of  Becky  Within 
the  Law,  in  which  case  The  Gypsy  had  made  The  Attack  with  The 
Whip  on  The  Governor's  Lady. 

On  the  return  to  our  house  we  were  surprised  to  hear  someone 
call  out  Oh!  Oh!  Delphine,  and  turning  we  saw  Little  Miss  Brown 
in  The  Yellow  Jacket,  and  the  two  Little  Women  coming  toward  us 
with  Snow  White  and  Hawthorne  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  whose  motto  was 
Never  Say  Die. 

Henry  J.  Amy,  T6. 


Ego 

Of  a person  intent  on  acquiring  but  pelf 
Do  consider  this  truism  all : 

When  a man  is  completely  wrapt  up  in  himself, 

The  package  is  apt  to  be  small. 

Robert  J.  Murray,  T5. 


Sanctum 


CHRISTMAS. 

At  this  particular  season,  when  the  old  year  is  slowly  drawing 
to  a close,  when  short,  bleak  days  give  way  to  long,  dreary  nights, 
and  when  all  nature  seems  depressed  and  sad,  the  one  bright  and 
joyful  occasion,  the  one  occasion  which  gives  a tone  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  desolation  of  winter,  is  furnished  by  Christmas.  To  some 
Yuletide  means  merely  a time  of  feasting,  holidays  and  pleasure;  to 
others,  who  may  view  it  from  either  a sentimental  or  a mercenary 
standpoint,  it  means  a time  for  the  exchange  of  gifts;  to  others  it 
means  the  joyful  celebration  of  that  wondrous  event,  the  Nativity. 
But  strange,  indeed,  must  be  the  mortal  who  is  in  no  wise  moved 
by  this  sacred  occasion,  who,  Scrooge-like,  pursues  his  usual  daily 
course,  and  rails  at  those  who  celebrate.  Much  has  been  said  of 
Christmas ; in  poetry  and  in  song,  in  essay  and  in  story,  it  forms  a 
theme  which  is  ever  interesting,  ever  delightful.  And  it  is  indeed 
fitting  that  a festival  commemorative  of  that  greatest  of  events  in 
the  world’s  history,  that  event  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven 
once  more  to  fallen  man,  should  be  ever  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  chant  of  the  choir  celestial,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,” 
which  fell  with  such  delightful  sweetness  upon  the  ears  of  the  shep- 
herds on  the  hills  near  Bethlehem,  has  rung  down  through  the 
ages ; but  alas,  how  poorly  has  its  message  been  observed ! The 
rich  man  displays  little  good  will  toward  his  poor  brother,  and  the 
poor  are  ever  crying  out  against  the  rich ; little  good  will  is  shown 
the  laborer  by  the  capitalist,  with  the  result  that  the  ranks  of  Social- 
ism are  increasing  year  by  year.  A statement  of  existing  social  con- 
ditions may  seem  out  of  place  in  a Christmas  editorial,  and  may  be 
deemed  of  little  interest  to  college  men.  But  as  individual  selfishness 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  social  unrest,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
“good  will  to  men,”  a spirit  of  kindness  toward  our  fellows,  which  is 
required  to  restore,  to  a slight  degree,  “peace  on  earth.”  College 
men,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  will  become  the  leaders  of 
men;  their  example  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  it  is  their  duty 
ever  to  practice  kindness  toward  their  fellows,  ever  to  take  a kindly 
interest  in  their  subordinates  and  social  inferiors.  At  college,  we 
have  one  object  in  view,  the  acquiring  of  an  education.  Let  peace 
ever  reign  among  us ; and  let  every  man  strive  to  help  his  neighbor 
toward  the  goal,  counseling  when  counsel  is  desired,  encouraging 
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when  encouragement  is  needed,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
it  was  a desire  prompted  by  love  of  men  which  caused  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  to  shine  two  thousand  years  ago. 


THE  GRIDIRON. 

It  seems  fitting  and  proper,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  make 
a few  remarks  concerning  football.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
university  had  been  without  the  gridiron  game  for  two  years,  the 
season  was  remarkably  successful.  First  of  all,  the  management  is 
to  be  congratulated,  not  only  upon  the  successful  financing  of  the 
campaign,  but  also  upon  the  completion — in  one  month — of  a sched- 
ule as  carefully  arranged  as  if  a year,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  been 
given  to  its  preparation.  The  students  are  fully  aware  of  the  untir- 
ing effort  of  the  coaches  to  round  a team  of  new  material  into  form, 
and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  same.  All  praise  to  the  players,  for 
they  formed  a team  of  which  Fordham  may  well  be  proud.  Their 
victories  were  glorious,  and  their  defeates  were  glorious,  for  they 
fought  valiantly  to  the  end.  To  the  rooters  who  cheered  so  vigor- 
ously all  season — congratulations.  Football  has  been  restored;  may 
it  ever  enjoy  seasons  as  successful  as  the  one  just  past. 


ART  SECTION. 

With  this  issue  the  Monthly  inaugurates  an  Art  Section,  in 
which  photographs  of  special  interest  to  Fordhamites,  such  as  views 
of  the  grounds,  of  buildings,  and  of  athletic  teams,  will  be  published 
each  month.  The  new  department  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  V.  Walsh,  T4,  and  David  C.  Brooks,  T4,  and  we 
wish  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  in  offering  to 
furnish  all  the  photographs  needed.  E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 

After  a lapse  of  several  years,  Fordham  again  possesses  an 
orchestra  worthy  of  the  name.  Through  the  initiative  and  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Raines,  S.  J.,  and  Harry 
Orchestra  Kane,  T3,  the  musicians  at  the  college  have  com- 
bined to  form  a splendid  musical  organization, 
which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  famed  Fordham  orchestras  of  the  nine- 
ties. It  is  the  intention  of  the  organizers  to  establish,  in  due  course, 
a glee  club  and  a mandolin  club,  and  to  unite  the  three  organizations 
under  an  association  of  musical  clubs,  which  will  become  a perma- 
nent college  society. 

Among  the  members  are  Harry  Kane,  T3,  conductor;  T.  Gra- 
ham, T3;  H.  Crocker,  T5;  W.  Graham,  T6;  R.  O’Connell,  T6;  vio- 
lins; E.  Murphy,  T4;  C.  Quinn,  ’15 ; cellos;  J.  Laughlin,  M.  D.,  T5; 
J.  Leahy,  T6;  cornets;  C.  Oehler,  T3;  H.  McDonnell,  T6;  piano; 
W.  Kearns,  T3,  traps;  A.  Peterson,  T5,  drum;  and  Gordon  O’Brien, 
French  horn.  The  orchestra  will  probably  make  its  first  appearance 
at  the  Christmas  play.  All  success  to  this  splendid,  new  organiza- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  class  officers  for  the  current  year : Senior 
— John  G.  Flanigan,  president;  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  vice-president; 

Class  Officers  William  A.  Kearns,  secretary;  Felix  H.  Duffy, 
treasurer. 

Junior — John  E.  Hayes,  president;  Bartley 
Moynahan,  vice-president;  Gerald  J.  McKernan,  secretary;  John 
Keelan,  treasurer. 

Sophomore — Walter  J.  Black,  president;  William  McKenna, 
vice-president;  Charles  T.  Rice,  secretary;  Harry  Kane,  treasurer; 
Lester  W.  Patterson,  assistant  treasurer;  Frederick  Palomba,  mar- 
shal. 

Freshman — Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  president;  Arthur  Hayes, 
vice-president;  Leo  Hinchliffe,  treasurer;  Paul  Connery  and  Walter 
Graham,  secretaries. 

The  annual  Hallowe’en  Fete  of  Senior  Hall  was  held  in  the 
First  Division  “Gym”  and,  as  per  schedule,  surpassed  all  previous 
festivities.  The  tastefully  decorated  hall,  with  the 
Hallowe’en  twinkling  lights  and  fantastic  costumes  of  the  par- 
ticipants presented  a fascinating  picture,  one  to  re- 
call the  poet’s  lines : 

“Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips,  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.” 
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The  committee  in  charge,  consisting  of  Burns  Barford,  T3; 
Frank  McNamara,  T3;  William  Kearns,  T3;  Tom  Kelly,  T3;  Harry 
Kane,  T3;  Joseph  Phelan,  T3;  Eaton  Smith,  T3;  Anthony  Isaacs, 
T3;  John  McGahren,  T3;  managed  everything  in  splendid  style. 
The  races,  the  various  contests,  the  tug  of  war  and  the  collation — 
especially  the  collation — were  immensely  enjoyed  by  everyone 
present. 

The  prize  for  the  best  costume  was  awarded  to  James  Dunn,  as 
a soldier  of  fortune,  while  James  Powell,  a student,  captured  second 
prize. 

Some  of  the  other  masqueraders  deserving  special  mention  were 
Harry  Crocker,  a roaring  lion;  John  Keelan,  a good-natured  inn- 
keeper; John  Hayes,  as  Admiral  Osterhaus;  Gerald  McKernan,  a 
blustering  Cossack;  Jack  Flynn,  Napoleon;  Jim  Morrissey,  himself; 
Charlie  Miller,  “Poor  Little  Buttercup.”  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate  all  the  waiters  and  cull’d  pus’ns  present. 

The  tug  of  war  between  Junior  and  Freshman  corridors  re- 
sulted in  a victory  for  Junior.  The  Seniors,  grave  and  dignified, 
then  put  off  their  robes  of  office,  and  taking  their  places  along  the 
rope,  pulled  the  victory  down  to  Senior  Corridor.  Relay  race,  with 
teams  from  the  three  corridors,  was  won  by  Junior.  James  Rafferty 
gathered  in  the  potatoes  quickly  and  won  the  race. 

During  the  evening  Powell  and  McKernan  presided  at  the 
piano  and  added  much  to  the  joy  of  the  evening’s  festivities. 

The  celebration  on  Junior  Hall  deserves  mention.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  not  a few,  it  was  the  best  ever  witnessed  there.  The  “gym”  was 
lavishly  festooned  with  colored  bunting;  there  were  scores 
of  flags  and  Japanese  lanterns.  The  decorations  and  the  manage- 
ment of  various  sports  were  the  work  of  Neil  O’Brien,  Joseph  Wit- 
zel,  William  Waldron,  Peter  Rafferty  and  Nathaniel  Horner. 

In  the  masquerade,  the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Donald 
Pritchard,  as  a farmer;  Nat  Horner  took  second  and  Lester  Nolan, 
third.  The  last  two  were  “just  boys.”  Neil  O’Brien,  Tom  Hannon 
and  John  Sabbia  are  worthy  of  mention  for  good  acting  and  for  sus- 
taining the  parts  of  the  characters  portrayed.  In  the  events  that 
followed  the  masquerade,  William  Redmond  won  the  potato  race, 
Walter  Lloyd  and  Peter  Rafferty  the  three-legged  race.  Between 
the  boys  of  the  Corridor  and  the  Dormitory  there  was  a relay 
race  and  a tug-of-war,  both  won  by  the  Corridor.  An  elaborate 
spread  brought  to  a close  a Hallowe’en  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Monthly  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  Hon.  Martin 
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H.  Glynn,  ’94,  upon  his  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a candidate  is  as 
highly  esteemed  by  men  of  all  political  persuasions 
as  is  Fordham’s  distinguished  alumnus.  A leading 
newspaper  of  this  city  remarked  editorially  during 
the  campaign:  “A  man  whose  duties  in  public  office  have  been  dis- 
charged as  honestly  and  as  ably  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Glynn  during 
his  terms  in  Congress  and  in  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  this  State, 
has  no  cause  to  blush.” 

On  the  day  after  election,  the  class  of  1913  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  successful  candidate:  “Fordham’s  Senior  Class,  on 
behalf  of  students,  extends  hearty  congratulations.”  The  following 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Glynn:  “Your  telegram  of  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  on  my  election  was  a source  of  much  pleasure 
to  me,  and  I assure  you  that  I appreciate  your  kindly  thought  very 
much.  Convey  my  thanks  to  the  students  who  joined  you  in  tele- 
gram. Sincerely  yours.  (Signed)  Martin  H.  Glynn. 

The  Fordham  Calendar  for  1913  is  one  of  which  every  Fordham 
student  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  made  by  E.  A.  Wright,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a sufficient  guarantee  for  its  artistic  work- 

Fordham  manship.  The  cover  is  Maroon  leather  orna- 

Calendar  mented  with  the  University  seal  and  a picture  of 
the  auditorium.  The  calendar  contains  twelve 
half  tones  of  the  Varsity  and  Prep.  Athletic  teams;  the  cast  of 
“Bachelor  Hall,”  the  comedy  so  successfully  presented  by  the 
Dramatic  Association  last  spring ; together  with  the  prominent  build- 
ings of  the  University. 

On  Saturday,  November  2d,  All  Souls  Day,  the  annual  Mass 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  alumni  was  celebrated 
in  the  College  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Far- 
ley, S.  J.,  ’93. 

It  is  good  to  see  Jack  Stahl,  track  manager,  around  again 
shaking  hands.  Jack  was  home  for  a month,  hav- 
ing undergone  an  operation  for  ear  trouble. 

After  lengthy  discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should 
not,  Burns  Barford,  T3,  and  Frank  McNamara,  T3,  finally  hung 
their  several  pictures  and  their  pennant,  and  now  the  end  room  on 
the  right  side  of  Senior  Corridor  presents  quite  a natty  appearance. 

After  a trying  illness,  Frank  Coyle,  T4,  Assistant  Manager  of 
baseball  is  back  on  Senior  Corridor,  displaying 
his  fine  teeth  and  a broader  grin  than  usual. 
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We  are  happy  to  make  the  rather  belated  announcement  that 
George  McCarthy,  ’14,  of  “Boy  Wonder”  renown,  has  been  for 
some  time  a benedict.  To  George  and  Mrs.  McCarthy,  heartiest 
congratulations. 

On  Wednesday,  November  27,  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1914  made  their  bow  as  philosophers.  Rev. 
Father  Rector  and  many  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  present,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  embryo  Aristotles. 

The  Fordham  University  Dramatic  Association  will  present 
Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice”  in  the  Auditorium  on  Friday 
evening,  December  20.  The  production  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J., 
and  will  be  staged  in  the  usual  lavish  manner. 
The  music  for  the  occasion  will  be  furnished  by 
the  college  orchestra.  The  cast  has  been  chosen  from  the  pick  of 
Fordham  and  Xavier  thespians.  James  T.  M.  Dunn,  T4,  will  appear 
as  Shylock. 

Mr.  John  T.  Meehan,  father  of  Westmore  Meehan,  T4,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Greater  New  York,  died  on  October 
26th  after  a short  illness.  Mr.  Meehan’s  loss  is  a 
Condolences  severe  one  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  community  at  large.  We  sympathize  sincerely 
with  the  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Corcoran,  a brother  of  John  Corcoran,  T4,  died 
on  Oct.  1st.  Mr.  Corcoran  was  an  admirable  character,  and  we 
extend  our  condolences  to  Jack  and  to  the  stricken  family. 

We  condole  with  Thomas  Kelly,  T3,  upon  the  death  of  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hodgins. 

On  account  of  the  return  of  intercollegiate  football,  an  exceed- 
ingly large  number  of  alumni  visited  Fordham  this  fall.  Among 
the  old  gridiron  men  who  were  seen  at  the  games 
Gridiron  Men  were:  Jack  Coffey,  TO,  Ed.  Siskind,  TO,  “Bull” 

of  Yore  McCaffrey,  ’ll,  Eddie  Walsh,  T2,  Bill  Kelleher, 
and  Assistant  Coach  “Big  Jim”  McCarthy,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  famous  1909  eleven.  Howard  Gargan, 
’09,  football  captain  for  several  seasons,  coach  of  the  1909  team,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  coach  of  the  Rutgers  College  eleven.  Matt 
McKenna,  center  in  1908;  Joe  Baldwin,  ’09,  and  Emil  Schiess.  Harry 
Adams,  ’03,  half-back  in  1902,  Ed.  Glennon,  ’05 ; “Tilly”  Cornwall, 
of  the  1906  team;  and  “Cunnie”  Black,  who,  after  a year  at  Ford- 
ham, became  one  of  the  best  guards  Rutgers  ever  produced. 
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Westmore  J.  Meehan,  ex.  ’14,  a graduate  of  St.  John’s  Hall 
and  of  Fordham  Prep.,  and  until  lately  a Junior 
Westy  in  the  college,  has,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 

Meehan  father,  Mr.  John  T.  Meehan,  been  forced  to 
leave  school  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs. 

Westy  leaves  a splendid  record  behind  him,  both  in  studies  and 
in  athletics.  His  last  achievement  was  to  win  his  F for  football. 
By  his  departure  from  Rose  Hill,  the  college,  and  particularly  his 
class,  sustains  a great  loss.  We  wish  him  all  success. 


During  the  recent  Presidential  campaign,  Hugh  A.  Allen,  ’13, 

Presidential  James  P-  Timoney,  ’13,  and  Paul  J.  McCauley, 
Campaign  appeared  upon  the  stump  for  Woodrow  Wil- 

son, while  Joseph  Conlon,  ’15,  supported  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  Mr.  Taft. 


Fordham  was  well  represented  in  the  parade  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  College  Men’s  League  on  November  2d. 

The  class  of  1916  will  hold  its  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Knicker- 

Freshman  bocker,  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  4th. 

The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  is  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  is  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  mem- 
bers last  year.  The  membership  has  nearly 

Debating  doubled,  and  the  new  members,  realizing  the  im- 

Societies  portance  of  the  Society,  and  the  numerous  bene- 
fits accruing  it,  are  displaying  a lively  interest  in 
its  proceedings.  The  Income  Tax,  Woman  Suffrage,  Free  Trade, 
and  An  Educational  Test  for  Immigrants  were  among  the  subjects 
recently  discussed. 

The  annual  debate  of  the  sophomore  teams  of  Fordham  and 
Holy  Cross  will  take  place  shortly  after  Easter. 

For  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  art  of  debating  among  the 
students  of  the  High  School  department,  the  Fordham  Prep.  De- 
bating Society,  consisting  of  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  year 
classes,  has  been  formed  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Clarke,  S.  J.  At 
the  first  meeting,  the  members,  now  numbering  about  thirty-five, 
elected  the  following  officers:  Pres.  Frank  X.  Shea;  Vice-pres., 
Wm.  J.  Klenk;  Secy.,  Walter  J.  Hamilton.  From  early  appear- 
ances, the  promise  of  a successful  year  is  assured.  Great  interest 
was  shown  in  the  first  two  debates,  “Resolved  that  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  abolished,”  and  “Resolved  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  be  granted  to  women.” 
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We  wish  to  add  our  mite  of  praise  to  that  already  heaped 
upon  the  Maroon  eleven,  upon  Mr.  Risacher,  S.  J.,  Maurice  Mc- 
Carthy, Tom  Thorpe,  Manager  Hanley,  Jim 
McCarthy,  “Bull”  McCarthy,  “Doc”  Besas,  and 
all  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  success  of  the 

Fordham  team. 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  recently  appointed  Provincial 
of  the  New  York-Maryland  province,  paid  his 
first  official  visit  to  Fordham  during  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Brother  George  Mansell,  S.  J.,  who  has  been  quite  seriously 

Brother  ill,  is  now  convalescent,  and  will  soon  be  around 

Mansell  again. 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  was  the  first  to  begin  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  year  under  direction  of  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J. 
As  John  Flanigan,  Prefect,  had  become  a day  scholar,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  by  John  Stahl. 

Sodalities  On  November  9th  mass  was  offered  up  for  the 
souls  of  all  the  deceased  members  of  the  sodality. 
The  officers  for  the  present  term  are:  John  Stahl,  T3,  prefect; 
Frank  McNamara,  T3,  first  assistant;  James  Dunn,  T4,  second  as- 
sistant; Gerald  McKernan,  T4,  treasurer;  Walter  Black,  T5,  secre- 
tary; John  Hayes,  T4,  secristan;  Burns  Barford,  T3,  and  William 
Kearns,  T3,  acolytes;  John  Casey,  T4,  organist. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  Prefect,  E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3, ; first  assistant, 
John  J.  Keating,  T3 ; second  assistant,  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3.  The 
three  prefects  chose  Bartley  Moynahan,  T4,  secretary;  Harold  Mul- 
queen,  T4,  treasurer;  John  Bodmer,  T6,  and  Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5, 
consultors;  and  Edw.  R.  Moore,  T5,  and  Borgia  Butler,  T6,  sac- 
ristans. Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  is  director  of  the 
sodality. 

The  Sodality  for  Second  Division  boarders  is  again  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Raines,  S.  J.  The  members  have  elected 
the  following  officers;  Prefect,  James  Dwyer;  first  assistant,  Joseph 
Rafferty;  second  assistant,  Julian  Hamilton;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Joseph  Witzel;  consultors,  William  Waldron  and  Claude 
Offray;  organist,  John  Sabbia. 


Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 
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’65.  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley  has  just  recently  re- 
turned from  a four  weeks’  trip  to  the  Western  States  and  Pacific 
Coast.  His  Eminence  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
honor  by  the  most  prominent  in  Church  and  State.  His  journey 
was  a “princely  progress.” 

During  his  trip  he  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Cathedral  in  Denver.  He  visited  the  Jesuit  Universities,  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  and  St.  Ignatius  University,  San  Francisco.  On 
his  return  trip  he  was  the  guest  for  a day  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

’76.  A new  book,  consisting  of  selections  of  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  the  “Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,”  will  soon  be 
issued  under  the  title  of  “The  Fountains  of  the  Saviour.”  The 
author  is  the  Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  ex.  ’76,  president  of 
Brooklyn  College. 

’82.  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.  J.,  ex.  ’82,  who  has  been  ill  in 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  has  now  fully  recovered. 

’91.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  T.  A.  Daly, 
’91,  on  the  publication  of  his  new  book  of  verse  “Madrigali.” 

Ex.  ’91.  “The  Heart  of  Revelation,”  by  Rev.  Francis  P.  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.,  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  will  be  published  during 
the  present  month.  It  will  be  a companion  volume  to  “The  Heart 
of  the  Gospel”  by  the  same  author. 

’99.  Sincere  condolences  are  extended  to  Rev.  Henry  A.  Cur- 
tin, ’99,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother. 

’00.  Arthur  F.  McGrath,  ex.  ’00,  was  elected  to  the  Jersey 
Assembly  by  a majority  of  nearly  18,000.  We  quote  the  following 
from  a Jersey  paper: 

“As  a boy  Mr.  McGrath  graduated  from  Public  School  No.  4 
and  later  from  Fordham.  He  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  District  Judge 
John  A.  McGrath.  Mr.  McGrath  made  a vigorous  canvass  both 
for  the  primary  and  the  general  election,  and  he  specifically  pledged 
himself  if  elected  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  universal 
trolley  transfers  and  a three  cent  trolley  fare.  If  the  three  cent 
fare  cannot  be  had  at  all  times,  Mr.  McGrath  believes  that  it 
should  be  granted  during  the  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening 
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when  the  workingmen  are  going  to  and  returning  from  work.  The 
Assemblyman-elect  intends  to  make  a hard  fight  for  this  legislation.” 

’01.  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  ’01,  announces  that  he  has 
opened  a Bronx  County  office  in  the  A-Re-Co.  building,  149th 
St.  and  Third  Ave.,  Suite  209,  for  the  general  practice  of  the  law. 
Office  hours  8-10  a.  m.  and  4-6  p.  m.,  and  by  appointment.  Down- 
town offices,  27  William  St.,  suites  1419,  1420,  1421,  1422. 

’05.  The  Monthly  heartily  congratulates  George  V.  McNally, 
’05,  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Cecil  Frances  Kehoe  on  Wednesday, 
November  20th,  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

’08.  Philip  J.  Termini,  ’08,  and  his  brother  Joe,  ex.  T3,  now 
a senior  at  Brooklyn  College,  have  attained  a considerable  amount 
of  prominence  in  amateur  theatrical  circles  at  Sheepshead  Bay. 

’09.  The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Dr.  Paluel 
J.  Flagg,  Medical  ’09,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Ex.-’09.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Brady  was  ordained  on  September 
18,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  by  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Far- 
ley. After  his  ordination  Fr.  Brady  entered  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  to  pursue  special  theological  studies.  The  Monthly 
extends  warmest  congratulations. 

TO.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Spies,  Medical  TO,  while  on  a trip  to  this 
city,  visited  Fordham,  and  has  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  is 
practising. 

’ll.  Condolences  are  extended  by  the  Monthly  to  Frank  Ken- 
nedy, ’ll,  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

T2.  Denis  Dwyer,  T2,  paid  a visit  to  Fordham  last  month. 
Denis  has  given  up  his  business  at  Medford  and  is  now  studying 
law  at  Harvard. 

One  of  the  few  of  class  of  1912  we  failed  to  locate  in  our 
last  issue  was  Nate  Lynch.  We  have  found  him  at  Georgetown 
Law  School. 

Ex-’13.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of  Charles 
E.  Magrane,  ex  T3,  to  Miss  Esther  Farnsworth  Burdick  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  October  31,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Andrew- 
on-Hudson.  Mr.  Magrane  was  an  “F”  man  on  the  famous  foot- 
ball team  of  1909. 

Ex-’13.  Frank  Lavelle,  Oscar  Evald,  and  Thomas  Lahey,  all 
ex.  T3,  were  visitors  during  the  football  season.  All  are  engaged  in 
business. 
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Ex-’14.  John  J.  Egan,  ex-’14,  is  now  established  in  business 
as  funeral  director  at  1291  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Ex-’ 16.  Edwin  Cass,  Fred  Flanagan,  and  Bernard  Jones,  are 
members  of  the  freshman  class  at  Georgetown  University. 

Joseph  O’Neill,  familiarly  known  as  “Moxie,”  and  prominent 
in  Tyro  athletics  in  ’03  and  ’04,  was  a visitor  at  Fordham  during 
the  past  month. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


Fordhamensia 

FORDHAMENSIA  is  a contagious  disease.  I’ve  caught  it.  It 
killed  my  predecessor.  I trust,  however,  that  I shall  not 
succumb  as  quickly  as  he  did,  so — 

Here’s  to  all  a good  square  deal ! 

To  your  jokes  and  wit  we  here  appeal. 

So  should  we  any  one  offend, 

’Twill  be  a fault,  we  did  not  intend. 

During  a recent  logic  lecture,  the  irrepressible  Dave  Brooks, 
whom  we  all  know  so  well,  arose  dramatically  to  ask  one  of  his 
famous  (or  notorious,  as  your  desire)  questions.  And  bent  on  im- 
pressing the  assembly  with  the  importance  of  his  query,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wield  his  index  finger  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a far- 
famed  doctor — when  demonstrating  his  patent  medicine — was  wont 
to  do,  until  an  individual  in  the  rear  of  the  room  admonished — 
“Be  careful  there,  Dave;  put  away  that  gun.” 

The  other  evening  the  residents  of  Senior  Corridor  were  engaged 
in  deep  study,  and,  as  is  usual,  not  even  a whisper  could  be  heard. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  squeaky  and  discordant  sounds  set 
the  surrounding  air  in  vibration,  and  books  were  dropped  upon 
tables  almost  as  one,  so  strange  was  the  sound.  Led  on  by  over- 
powering curiosity,  the  ardent  scholars  abandoned  their  respective 
boudoirs  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  However, 
when  the  door  was  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  utter  disappointment 
ensued — it  was  only  Harry  Kane’s  symphony  orchestra — practicing. 
Keep  it  up  Harry!  “Practice  makes  perfect.”  Anyhow,  the  ears 
of  the  neighboring  inmates  will  soon  become  callous. 
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Among  the  season’s  “finds”  on  the  gridiron  there  looms  up  before 
us  “Doog”  McGahren.  Why  only  the  other  day,  after  a hard  game, 
the  old  miner  said : “Did  you  see  the  way  I ” “Yes,  we  certain- 

ly did,”  replied  those  present,  including  the  coach.  That’s  right 
John,  show  ’em  the  way  to  play  real  football. 

Let’s  hope  “Sailor”  Wiley  will  soon  announce  the  time  and  place 
of  the  ceremony.  It  would  be  very  good  news,  because  we’re  all 
anxiously  waiting. 

Al.  Williams  recently  played  the  title  role  in  a comedy  given  for 
charity,  and  as  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  audience,  a 
friend  in  the  first  row  greeted  him  thus : Haw ! Haw ! Our  hero, 
after  restraining  his  blushes,  proceeded  to  gain  the  applause  of  the 
crowded  house.  Who  knows,  perhaps  “Rube”  will  follow  the  his- 
trionic profession!  Someone  has  said  that  he  can  fill  any  part  so 
that  even  the  back  drop  would  be  hidden. 

“And  who  are  you?”  demanded  the  official,  of  the  ordinary  look- 
ing individual  who  had  become  entangled  in  the  10-yard  line  of  the 
Stevens  gridiron.  “Oh,”  he  replied,  with  a grin,  “I’m  the  boob  who 
brought  the  hobo  to  Hoboken.” 

fcs® 

Vic  Carey,  “the  fair-haired  boy  from  Maine,”  justly  deserves  the 
title  of  “The  Gridiron  Evangelist.”  “What  doth  it  profit  a man” — 
demanded  Vic  of  a group  of  astonished  friends,  “to  gain  the  varsity 
F,  and  lose  half  of  his  anatomical  belongings  ?” 

Anent  the  athletic  eligibility  rules,  one  candidate  was  informed 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  play  football  after  Christmas ! 

A classmate  was  boarding  a southbound  subway  train  at  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street  after  class  had  been  dismissed  one 
evening,  when  up  spoke  “Throgg’s  Neck”  Murphy,  who  had  just 
rushed  down  the  steps — “Hello ! Are  you  going  down?”  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  John  seldom  invades  Broadway,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Evening  Mail’s  famous  cartoonist  never  thought 
of  a “foolish  question”  like  this. 

Seldom  has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the  establishment  of 
new  records,  as  when  a seemingly  new  species  of  weed  rounded  the 
doorway  and  entered  the  “Gym.”  No,  dear  readers,  it  did  not  fly 
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in,  but  it  was  carried  in  the  mouth  of  one  James  Shaw  Mclver. 
(The  “Shaw”  is  indispensable).  No  one  knows  what  kind  it  was, 
but  it  looked  like  the  gas  bag  on  Mr.  Zeppelin’s  latest  airship,  except 
that  it  was  slightly  longer.  And  it  did  not  explode  (as  we  expected). 

While  on  the  subject,  we  will  tell  you  why  they  call  Dooling 
“Gassy.” 

Mr.  D.  (after  trying  in  vain  to  convince  the  professor)  : “I  know 
something  about  gases.” 

Chemistry  Prof. : “I  have  had  enough  of  gas  from  you  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Dooling.” 

Oh,  yes ; football  has  a bad  effect  on  the  study  of  geology.  Asked 
to  explain  “formation,”  one  young  man  inquired  if  we  referred  to 
kick  formation,  right  formation,  left  formation — but  why  publish 
the  fact  of  his  ignorance. 

You  simply  can’t  keep  a good  man  down.  At  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  Dave,  as  chairman  of 
the  judges,  arose  to  announce  their  decision  as  to  the  winning  side  of 
the  afternoon’s  debate,  and  after  a splendid  outburst  of  oratory,  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying:  “In  fine,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  that  the  affirmative’s  ship  of  eloquence  was  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  negative  shore.”  Whereat,  the  entire  audience,  as 
one  man,  replied:  “Mr.  Chairman,  which  side  won  the  debate?”  Now 
that’s  what  we  call  “knocking.” 

Some  people  have  a queer  notion  of  encouragement.  The  speaker 
at  the  Friday  elocution  class  hesitated  in  his  delivery,  and  then 
came  to  a full  stop.  His  gaze,  one  of  agony  and  despair,  wandered 
over  the  audience  and  finally  rested  upon  the  face  of  one  of  his 
particular  friends.  This  friend  realized  that  the  speaker  needed 
a little  encouragement,  so  he  exclaimed,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “Watch 
your  step.” 

Well,  well,  how  could  we  get  along  without  our  old  friend,  J. 
Stanley,  alias  Golfer  Griffin,  alias  the  Jersey  Counsellor?  An  ex- 
planation of  geysers  was  being  given  in  geology  class,  when  Griff 
asserted  that  “a  Chinaman  had  conceived  the  plan  of  using  a geyser 
to  wash  clothes.”  His  last  few  words  were  drowned  by  the  angry 
roar  of  the  populace,  and  then  someone  said,  “Pardon  me,  Mr. 
Griffin,  but  I missed  the  cue!” 
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Barford  isn’t  a bit  better  at  saying  prayers  than  McNamara. 

This  happened  a long  time  ago,  but  we’ll  let  you  in  on  the  secret. 
“Baron”  Wilkinson  had  been  throwing  horse  chestnuts;  and  run- 
ning out  of  ammunition,  he  proceeded  to  shake  one  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  a tree,  in  the  hope  of  securing  more.  Bill  Devereaux  began 
to  laugh  uproariously,  and  then  we  noticed — that  Pete  was  vigor- 
ously shaking  a maple  tree. 

Well,  here’s  wishing  you  all  A Merry  Christmas. 

We  want  to  hear  some  real  good  “cracks”  from  now  on.  Of 
course,  winter  is  drawing  near,  but  you  needn’t  leave  it  all  to  the 
ice.  There  are  in  our  midst  many  representatives  of  the  two  nation- 
alities requisite  for  the  furnishing  of  humor.  Do  as  S.  B.  did,  and 
take  a chance;  those  around  you  will  be  reasonable,  and  will  spare 
your  life.  You  know  they  have  to  leave  a few  pages  open  for  this 
column,  and  if  you  don’t  get  busy  we’ll  have  some  blank  prose  in 
next  month’s  issue,  and  then  you  will  be  looking  into  space.  WAKE 
UP!  ! ! 

Francis  A.  Lederle,  T3. 


The  College  World 

The  recent  Presidential  campaign  afforded  college  students  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  political  views  from  party  platforms. 
In  almost  all  the  large  universities  in  the  East,  political  clubs  were 
formed  to  aid  their  respective  candidates.  Princeton  'has  the  dis- 
tinction of  establishing  the  first  Wilson  and  Marshall  College  Men’s 
Club. 

The  faculties  of  eleven  Southern  universities  have  formed  a 
Commission  on  the  Southern  Race  Question.  They  aim  to  study 
the  negro  problem  more  thoroughly. 

A fund  has  been  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  university  to 
establish  at  Harvard  a chair  of  Etching  and  Engraving.  This  is 
the  first  course  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  any  American  uni- 
versity. 
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For  the  first  time  since  its  establishment  the  much  coveted 
Nobel  prize  for  research  in  medicine  has  come  to  the  United 
States.  This  distinguished  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
A memorable  reception  was  given  at  C.  C.  N.  Y.  to  the  noted  in- 
vestigator, at  which  President  Taft  and  Ambassador  Jusserand,  of 
France,  praised  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Carrel. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  enrolled  205  foreign  stu- 
dents, the  largest  number  of  any  university  in  the  country; 
Columbia  ranks  second  with  191,  while  Cornell  comes  third  with 
161,  seven  more  than  Harvard. 

The  authorities  of  Wesleyan  University  have  announced  the 
acceptance  of  two  gifts;  one  of  $60,000  for  a new  astronomical 
observatory,  and  the  other  of  $75,000  for  the  addition  of  a swim- 
ming pool  to  the  gymnasium.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the 
erection  within  the  next  three  years  of  a college  union,  a chemical 
laboratory,  a library  and  a dormitory. 

The  Keio  Free  School  probably  offers  the  longest  educational 
course  of  any  university  in  the  world.  It  receives  the  young 
Japanese  at  six  months  of  age  and  graduates  him  after  sixteen 
years  with  a degree  of  bachelor  of  law,  of  arts,  or  of  political  or 
economic  science. 

The  Presidents  and  Deans  of  the  most  important  universities 
in  the  country  were  present  at  the  fourteenth  annual  conference 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  held  recently  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  Yale  stadium,  for  winch  the  plans  have  just  been 
completed,  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 

Professor  Fisher  of  Yale  has  evolved  a plan  by  which  he 
hopes  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  His  plan  is  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  enough  to  restore  some  of  its  lost 
purchasing  power. 

Among  the  universities  represented  in  the  Wilson’s  College 
Men’s  parade,  on  the  eve  of  Election  Day,  were  Fordham,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  N.  Y.  U.,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Syracuse  and  Virginia. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  aroused  among  local  educators 
concerning  the  criticisms  of  Professors  Moore  of  Yale,  and  Hanus 
of  Harvard,  regarding  the  public  school  system  of  New  York. 

The  International  School  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology  recently 
unearthed  in  Mexico  a collection  of  rare  fragments  of  pottery  and 
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figures  of  the  Aztec  Indians.  These  relics,  many  of  which  are  price- 
less, as  they  are  over  a thousand  years  old,  have  been  on  exhibition 
during  the  past  month  at  Columbia  University. 

The  first  Mental  Hygiene  Conference  was  held  during  the 
month  at  C.  C.  N.  Y.  The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  teach 
the  public,  by  lectures  and  exhibits,  how  to  prevent  insanity. 

Among  the  college  dramatic  productions  to  be  given  before  the 
Christmas  recess  are:  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  at  Fordham; 
“Broke,”  at  Syracuse;  “Cousin  Kate,”  at  Penn.  State;  “The  Dic- 
tator,” at  Weslesyan;  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  at  Amherst; 
“Twelfth  Night,”  at  Princeton,  and  “Fruits  of  Culture,”  at  Yale. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  has  announced  that  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  is  to  be  removed  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts. 
In  exchange  the  university  will  receive  the  domestic  science  courses 
together  with  the  courses  of  literature  and  science  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Two  new  college  publications  have  made  their  appearance  this 
year;  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal,  and  a humorous  paper  entitled, 
“Ye  Crabbe”  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

A perpetual  scholarship  has  been  established  at  Washington 
and  Lee  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

An  association  of  all  the  non-athletic  societies  at  Columbia  is 
being  planned  under  the  name  of  the  King’s  Crown  Society.  The 
federation  will  have  complete  control  of  the  finances  of  the  separate 
societies  of  the  university. 

The  purest  iron  that  has  ever  been  manufactured,  99.98  per 
cent,  pure,  has  been  produced  by  double  refining  processes  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  a triangular  debate 
between  Johns  Hopkins,  North  Carolina,  and  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina  will  also  debate  with  Washington  and  Lee 
in  the  near  future.  Of  thirty-four  intercollegiate  debates  since 
1897,  North  Carolina  has  won  twenty-four,  and  has  yet  to  lose  a 
single  series. 

According  to  the  plan  of  President  Butler  an  endowment  fund 
of  a million  and  a half  dollars  is  to  be  raised  to  establish  a full 
scholarship  to  Columbia  College  for  each  state  in  the  Union.  Har- 
vard has  founded  a freshman  scholarship  for  each  state  which  has 
less  than  four  representatives  at  the  university. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  students  in  the 
mechanical  course  of  the  Passaic  high  schools  will  devote  one  week 
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alternately  to  school  and  to  practical  shop  work  in  one  of  the  large 
mills.  This  system  has  already  been  tried  in  the  technical  schools 
of  Manchester,  Eng.,  and  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  American  exchange  professors,  Wm.  M.  Sloane,  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard,  were  officially  installed  in 
their  new  positions  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the  presence  of 
the  German  Emperor  and  Empress. 

Harvard  leads  in  the  field  of  college  journalism  with  five  pub- 
lications. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  at  Princeton,  the  students  of 
the  A.  B.  course,  although  fewer  in  number  than  those  in  the  B.  S. 
and  Litt.  B.  courses,  take  a majority  of  the  prizes  and  form  a larger 
proportion  each  year  of  the  list  of  honor  men. 

In  his  annual  report  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  points 
out  that  each  year  during  the  past  sixteen  years  the  cost  of  living 
at  that  university  has  increased  2 per  cent.  The  average  student 
today  pays  $7.35  a week  for  his  room  and  lodging,  while  in  1896 
the  average  cost  was  $5.53. 

In  every  army  post  and  garrison  in  the  Department  of  the 
East  the  U.  S.  Government  has  opened  schools  and  appointed 
special  instructors  for  the  enlisted  men,  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  militia  officers. 

On  the  eve  of  the  National  Presidential  election  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  Jr.,  celebrated  a victory  that  his  distinguished  father 
failed  to  attain  four  years  before,  for  the  son  of  the  Commoner  was 
elected  President,  even  though  it  only  was  of  the  freshman  class 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

A five  days  tour  through  the  state  was  recently  made  by 
special  train  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  extension  course 
of  Ohio  State  University.  During  the  past  year  more  than  20,000 
people  have  attended  these  lectures  on  poultry-raising,  hog-raising 
and  soil  fertility. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  well  forecasted,  as 
shown  by  the  mock  elections  held  at  the  colleges  of  New  Rochelle, 
Vassar,  Smith,  Wells,  Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Where  Governor 
Wilson  was  in  each  instance  overwhelmingly  elected. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Legal  Notes 

THE  various  classes  in  the  Law  School  are  fully  organized, 
and  have  elected  their  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Class  officers  of  third  year  are  named  as  follows : 

Howard  B.  Hart,  president. 

Robert  F.  Doherty,  vice-president. 

Edward  Rogers,  secretary. 

J.  Oliver  Murphy,  treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  second  year  class  were  elected  at  a recent 
meeting.  The  following  were  selected  for  the  different  offices : 
Philip  A.  Mylod,  president. 

William  H.  Barr,  vice-president. 

E.  Burke  Finnerty,  secretary. 

Edward  A.  Neylan,  treasurer. 

The  class  dinner  was  held  at  Healy’s  on  November  23d.  The 
success  of  this  event  was  due  to  the  following  committee  of  arrange- 
ments: George  Rief,  William  Eiger,  Joseph  Hanley  and  Walter 
Trudden. 


The  following  officers  have  been  chosen  by  the  first  year  men : 
John  Coffey,  president. 

Louis  Haggerty,  vice-president. 

Thomas  F.  Curley,  secretary. 

George  S.  Kelley,  treasurer. 

The  class  will  have  a dinner  at  Cavanagh’s  on  December  14th. 
Arthur  Gergerich  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

The  evening  class  of  1915  Fordham  University  School  of  Law 
has  organized  its  class  association,  electing  the  following  officers : 
John  G.  O’Reilly,  president. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  vice-president. 

William  J.  Nolan,  secretary. 

Philip  J.  O’Brien,  treasurer. 


Edward  Stanton  of  third  year  has  been 
the  Law  School  in  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Athletic  Association. 


chosen  to  represent 
Fordham  University 


Medical  School  Notes 

There  was  an  important  and  representative  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  'Medical  School  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  19.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity acting  as  chairman  announced  the  special  purpose  of  the 
meeting  to  be  the  installment  of  the  new  Dean  and  the 
announcement  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Medical 
School,  providing  thorough  organization  of  the  faculty,  the 
council,  the  administrative  board  and  the  various  clinical  depart- 
ments. Having  explained  the  constitution,  the  president  vacated  the 
chair  in  favor  of  Dr.  William  P.  Healy,  the  new  dean.  As  Dr. 
Healy  has  been  clinical  professor  of  surgery  for  several  years  at 
Fordham  University,  he  needed  no  introduction.  In  formally  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  responsible  office,  Dr.  Healy  expressed 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  and  his  determination 
to  devote  all  his  energy  to  united  action  with  the  Faculty  to  keep 
Fordham  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Medical  schools.  The  Faculty 
were  then  invited  by  the  President  to  the  University  dining  hall, 
where  refreshments  were  served. 

During  the  past  few  months  much  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  completion  of  the  new  Medical  Building.  Already  the 
large  amphitheatre  has  been  pressed  into  service.  The  first 
class  was  held  in  the  new  building  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Seagrave,  who  lectured  to  the  sophomore  class  on  “The  Trans- 
fusion of  Blood.” 

At  the  various  class  meetings  held  during  the  past  month 
the  following  students  were  elected  to  office:  Class  of  1913:  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  A.  Mosher;  vice-president,  Richard  Rendich;  secre- 
tary, Charles  F.  McCarty;  treasurer,  George  A.  Sheehan.  1914: 
President,  Francis  Treiber;  vice-president,  John  J.  Hughes;  sec- 
retary, Ira  Rovinsky;  treasurer,  Paul  F.  Sarrubi.  1915:  Presi- 
dent, John  R.  Lynch;  vice-president,  Joseph  Zimmerman;  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  M.  Mulholland.  1916:  President,  William  J.  Jacques; 
vice-president,  William  J.  Walsh;  secretary,  Francis  X.  McGovern; 
treasurer,  John  J.  Reynolds. 

Dr.  D.  Stewart  Carey,  Med.  ’09,  has  left  New  York  to  prac- 
tise medicine  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Dr.  Carey  was  a graduate  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Medical  School,  and  received  the  first  dip- 
loma. While  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  he  was  manager  of 
football  and  at  one  time  of  baseball. 

Francis  X.  McGovern,  T6. 


Exchanges 

There  is  a generally  accepted  principle  in  the  realms  of  Ex- 
change that  runs  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  first  issues  are  in- 
variably poor  issues.  The  principle  is  purely  empirical  and  has  no 
element  of  the  metaphysical  in  it,  but  it  is,  for  all  that,  on  a very 
solid  foundation.  The  experience  of  years — which,  we  hasten  to 
add,  we  do  not  claim  for  ourselves — has  shown  that  the  initial  num- 
ber of  a college  magazine  for  the  new  scholastic  year  usually  falls 
far  short  of  its  successors  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  literary 
matter.  The  reasons  for  this  are  manifold  and  not  very  hard  to 
find.  The  difficulty  of  getting  back  into  the  routine  of  things  after 
the  idleness  of  Summer  is  a sufficient  explanation  in  most  cases. 

In  the  very  ease  of  finding  an  explanation  for  this  deplorable 
condition  lies  the  strongest  argument  against  its  ever  being 
remedied.  That  it  ever  will  be  thoroughly  done  away  with  is  im- 
probable. Candidly,  we  see  no  reason  why  its  abolishment  should 
be  brought  about,  entailing,  as  it  would,  the  destruction  of  college 
journalism’s  most  marked  characteristic.  Most  editors  are  satisfied 
if  they  get  their  first  number  out  on  time — something,  it  seems  to 
us,  very  few  of  them  do— with  a fair  amount  of  prose  and  verse 
whose  quality  is  not  altogether  reprehensible. 

This  year,  judging  from  the  magazines  before  us,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  quantity.  Most  of  our  exchanges  have  a 
goodly  number  of  articles  in  their  issues.  The  quality,  it  must  be 
confessed,  differs  but  little  from  previous  years. 

A few  stories  and  a somewhat  smaller  circle  of  essays  there 
are,  which  stand  out  from  their  fellows,  and  which  we  genuinely 
enjoyed  reading.  “The  French  Doll,”  in  the  Boston  College  Stylus, 
is  one  of  the  stories.  The  author  has  a style  that  is  charming,  with 
an  originality  that  differentiates  his  story  from  the  vast  number  of 
others  that  one  reads — particularly  if  one  is  an  exchange  editor. 
The  tale  itself  is  a pretty  one  and  is  well  told.  We  have  but  one 
fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  one  might  well  be  overlooked.  The 
connection  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  store  is  not 
immediately  evident.  It  takes  several  minutes  after  finishing  it  to 
discover  just  what  the  ending  meant.  The  fault,  however,  may  lie 
not  with  the  writer — let  us  give  him  his  due — but  with  our  discern- 
ment. In  the  same  magazine,  there  is  a piece  of  verse  that  de- 
serves mention.  “What  the  Star  Heard”  is  good,  very  good,  both 
in  the  treatment  of  the  idea  and  in  the  rhythm. 
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The  word  “slimpsey”  appears  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  “The 
Last  Day  of  Winter,”  a short  story  in  the  Smith  College  Monthly. 
Due  probably  to  the  limited  area  of  words  encompassed  by  our 
vocabulary,  it  was  new  to  us.  That  the  reader — on  the  supposition 
that  his  vocabulary  also  be  circumscribed — may  have  an  equal 
chance  with  us  of  guessing  its  meaning,  we  give  the  sentence  in 
which  it  appears:  “He  usually  got  through  two  of  the  slimpsey 
modern  stories  they  gave  him.”  “Slimpsey”  itself  is  unimportant 
save  for  the  fact  that  it  may  serve  to  call  one’s  attention  to  the 
story  as  it  did  ours.  The  story  is  eminently  worth  while.  The 
ending,  it  is  true,  is  disappointing.  When  you  have  finished  the 
story  you  realize  that  it  didn’t  really  get  anywhere.  But  while 
you  are  reading  it,  you  enjoy  it,  which,  after  all,  is  as  much  as  one 
can  ask  for.  The  character-drawing  alone  will  repay  a perusal  of 
the  tale.  The  personality  and  feelings  of  the  old  gentleman  are 
portrayed  with  a vividness  and  sureness  that  is  very  pleasing.  All 
hail  to  “slimpsey.”  The  essay  on  Mount  Washington  is  rather 
more  entertaining  than  the  title  would  indicate. 

“The  Turning  of  the  Leaves,”  in  the  Holy  Cross  Purple,  is 
listed  in  the  Table  of  Contents  as  an  essay.  It  might  just  as  well, 
and  probably  with  more  point,  have  been  called  a short  story  or, 
better  yet,  a sketch.  To  classify  it  is  difficult.  It  shows  the  pitiful 
contrast  between  what  “the  turning  of  the  leaves”  meant  to  a sad- 
eyed mother  and  what  it  meant  to  a successful  artist  who  painted 
the  rich  red  and  gold  of  the  leaves  into  his  masterpiece.  The 
application  is  left  to  the  reader.  The  idea  is  carried  out  very 
cleverly  and  the  English  is  excellent.  The  remainder  of  this  issue 
of  the  Purple  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  commemorating  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Beaven  Hall. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  “The  Call  of  the  Bleach- 
ers” ; neither  does  an  article  on  baseball  at  this  time  of  the  year 
seem  very  appropriate.  This  essay,  however,  which  appears  in  the 
Collegian,  demands  praise  by  its  amusing  and  aggressive  style. 
“Twenty  Years  After”  is  as  a story  what  “The  Call  of  the  Bleach- 
ers” is  as  an  essay.  The  idea  is  old,  but  it  is  well  handled. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  BLACK  BROTHERHOOD.— By  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

Benziger  Bros.  $1.35  net. 

The  author  of  “Freddy  Carr  and  His  Friends”  has  given  us  in 
the  “Black  Brotherhood”  a charming  story  of  English  boys  at 
home  and  at  school.  The  three  members  of  the  “Brotherhood,” 
Alexander,  William  and  Tommy,  are  real  boys.  From  the  time  we 
first  meet  them  and  hear  them  declare : “Well,  we’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thin’,” until  the  epilogue  is  ended,  we  are  interested  and  amused  by 
their  doings.  There  is  laughter  and  tears  in  this  story;  there  are 
not  a few  important  lessons,  religious,  educational  and  parental. 
The  Bookman  is  quoted  as  saying:  “If  you  have  a son  you  will  buy 
him  the  “Black  Brotherhood”  for  his  next  present,  but  first  of  all 
read  it  yourself,  because  you  will  enjoy  it,  and  also  because  you  may 
understand  your  son  better  after  you  have  done  so.”  It  is  undoubt- 
edly high  praise  to  hear  real  boys  say  of  it : “That  book  is  all  right 
from  cover  to  cover.”  J.  J.  C. 

PRISONERS’  YEARS. — By  I.  Clark.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.35  net. 

This  novel  by  an  author  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  is  not  only 
genuinely  interesting  in  plot  and  character  study,  it  is  moreover 
superior  in  style  to  most  novels  of  the  day.  The  story  is  rich  in 
dramatic  action  and  replete  with  lively  descriptions.  The  hero,  Felix 
Scaife,  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  becomes  a convert  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  thereby  losing  his  betrothed,  and  the  good  will  and 
fortune  of  his  uncle. 

Years,  “Prisoners’  Years”  they  are,  bring  many  changes,  both 
to  Felix  and  his  betrothed,  who,  despite  religious  prejudice,  still 
loves  him.  Truly  exemplary  Catholic  character  and  good  example 
finally  bring  Evodia  to  accept  the  true  faith ; Felix  is  discovered  and 
a reconciliation  takes  place.  Just  after  this  reconciliation  it  is  found 
that  Felix  has  been  reinstated  in  his  uncle’s  good  graces,  and  will 
inherit  his  fortune.  This  fact,  fortunate  indeed  for  Felix,  is,  we 
think,  unfortunate  for  the  story — it  weakens  it  considerably.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  chose  peculiar 
names  for  her  characters.  M.  B.  S. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES,  VOL.  II.— Edited  by  E.  R. 

Nichols.  Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge,  New  York.  Price  $2, 

postpaid. 

A new  book  for  the  man  on  the  “team.”  This  is  a year  book 
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of  college  debating,  containing  fourteen  chapters  on  such  topics  as 
“The  Income  Tax,”  “Abandonment  of  the  Protective  Tariff,”  “The 
Minimum  Wage,”  “Open  vs.  Closed  Shop.”  The  putting  of  the  data 
has  one  unique  feature:  You  read  every  argument  in  the  form 
and  in  the  order  in  which  a thoroughly  coached  debater  puts  it. 
There  is  an  abundant  store  of  current  controversial  literature,  book 
and  magazine  references  which  give  support  to  points  made  in  the 
debates  and,  besides  afford  material  for  new  lines  of  defense.  The 
four  concluding  chapters  are  particularly  good — they  put  the  col- 
lege man  in  touch  with  his  neighboring  debating  societies,  with  the 
questions  they  are  discussing,  the  contests  they  are  winning,  the  ref- 
erence texts  they  are  using.  It  is  undoubtedly  a valuable  and  timely 
book.  M.  A.  C. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.— New  Edition  published  by  The  C.  Wieder- 

mann  Co.,  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

Any  new  edition  of  the  Bible  that  will  help  to  make  the  Word 
of  God  more  widely  read  is  always  welcome.  This  edition  has  the 
following  excellent  features:  New  and  uncommonly  clear  type, 
copious  commentary  notes,  numerous  illustrations,  with  twice  as 
many  colored  maps  as  can  be  found  in  other  editions.  Not  the  least 
good  feature  about  the  book  is  the  price.  This  puts  the  work  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  home,  and  that,  too,  while  preserving 
beauty  and  durability.  The  Wiedermann  Bible  has  the  Imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Farley. 

Styles  and  prices:  From  a good  substantial  cloth  binding  at  $1, 
up  to  the  finest  Rutland  roan  leather  binding,  leather  lined,  printed 
on  best  Oxford  India  paper,  which  sells  for  $6.50. 


Athletics 

NORWICH  VS.  FORDHAM. 

The  massive  Norwich  University  team  defeated  the  Maroon 
eleven  on  Fordham  Field  on  October  26.  Score,  30-0. 

The  Dickinson  team  asked  to  be  released  from  their  contract 
as  their  team  desired  an  easier  game  before  the  Pennsylvanian’s  big 
attraction,  so  Manager  Hanley  secured  the  Norwich  team  in  their 
place. 

The  Vermonters  outweighed  Fordham  20  pounds  to  a man  and 
used  this  bulk  to  wear  Fordham  down.  In  Burwell,  Belyea  and 
Alford  the  New  Englanders  had  a trio  of  giants  who  waded  through 
the  Varsity  for  four  touchdowns,  while  Thompson  scored  a field 
goal.  Harry  Kane  was  the  only  Fordham  back  who  could  gain 
through  the  visitor’s  line  and  his  playing  easily  outclassed  his  team- 
mates, and  his  tackling  cut  down  three  sure  Norwich  goals. 

Fordham’s  goal  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  this  season  when 
the  heavy  Norwich  team  drilled  holes  in  the  Maroon  line  and  waded 
through  the  Varsity  until  the  35  yard  mark  was  reached.  Here 
Underhill  crashed  through  the  Varsity  and  reaching  an  open  field 
with  no  defense  but  Schafmeister,  the  Vermont  giant  shook  off  the 
Maroon’s  quarter  and  crossed  the  goal  for  the  first  score. 

The  second  period  was  all  Fordham’s,  but  after  the  ball  had 
been  carried  to  the  visitor’s  15  yard  line  on  two  occasions,  reckless 
fumbling  cost  the  Maroon’s  a pair  of  goals  and  all  the  clever  run- 
ning of  H.  Kane  and  J.  Hinchliffe  was  of  no  avail. 

Taking  a brace  in  the  3d  period  Norwich  smashed  the  Maroon 
line  for  telling  gains  and  crashed  through  the  Fordham  defense 
for  the  needed  first  downs.  In  this  manner  the  visitors  scored  two 
goals. 

The  opening  of  the  last  period  found  Fordham  being  swept 
before  the  heavier  team,  and  line  plunges  and  the  consistent  use  of 
straight  football  gave  Norwich  their  last  touchdown.  After  finding 
the  Maroon  line  impenetrable  the  visitors  scored  a field  goal  from 
the  25  yard  line  on  the  next  kick-off.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
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period  the  Maroon  eleven  took  a wonderful  brace,  holding  Norwich 
on  the  Maroon  one  yard  line.  Fordham  exhibited  a brilliant 
flash,  and  taking  the  ball  the  Varsity  smeared  the  visitors  defense 
and  slid  around  the  ends  for  their  successive  first  downs.  Here 
Elliffe  and  J.  Hinchliffe  gave  an  exhibition  that  bordered  on  the 
sensational,  and  put  the  ball  on  the  visitors  25  yard  line  by  brilliant 
forward  passes.  The  Maroon  team  started  too  late  and  the  whistle 
found  the  Varsity  carrying  their  amazed  opponents  before  them 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Norwich  goal. 

The  Varsity  was  beaten,  but  Fordham  played  a great  game 
against  a perfectly  trained  team  and  giant  eleven  as  the  moving 
pictures  taken  of  the  scrimmage  have  shown. 

The  line  up: 


Fordham 

Positions 

Norwich 

J.  Hinchliffe 

Left  End 

V.  Kane 

Meehan  

Left  Guard 

Craig 

Viviano  

Burch 

Sarubbi  

Marsh 

Finnegan  

Right  Tackle 

Alvord 

Elliffe 

Lee 

Schafmeister  

Quarter 

H.  Kane  

L.  Hinchliffe 

McNally  

Underhill 

Score — Fordham,  0;  Norwich,  30.  Touchdowns — Underhill  2, 
Alvord,  Belyea.  Goals  from  touchdown — Burwell  2,  Belyea.  Goals 
from  field — Thompson.  Substitutions — Norwich,  O’Dowd  for 
Tomassi,  Murray  for  Lee,  Brewsler  for  Underhill;  Fordham,  Hayes 
for  McNally,  Finnegan  for  McCarthy,  Simonetti  for  Finnegan,  Mc- 
Nally for  Hayes,  McNally  for  Schafmeister,  Riley  for  L.  Hinch- 
liffe, V.  McCarthy  for  Finnegan,  Glacken  for  Simonetti.  Officials : 
Referee,  Mr.  Leslie.  Umpire — Mr.  Henneberger.  Head  linesman 
— Mr.  McCarthy.  Time  of  periods,  10  minutes. 

STEVENS  VS.  FORDHAM. 

In  one  of  the  most  exciting  games  ever  seen  on  Fordham  field 
the  Varsity  eleven  defeated  the  crack  Stevens  team  on  Election 
Day,  the  score  being  13  to  12.  It  was  a contest  in  which  the  new 
style  football  triumphed  over  the  ordinary  plunging  game. 
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On  the  first  kick-off  Fordham  received  the  ball  and  on  the 
initial  play  Stevens  smashed  down  the  Maroon  defense  and  inter- 
cepted a forward  pass  on  Fordham’s  25  yard  line.  Using  the  line 
variety  of  attack  Stevens  consistently  tore  through  the  Varsity  and 
did  not  stop  until  Seagrave  crossed  the  Fordham  goal  line  for  the 
Engineers’  first  tally.  The  visitors  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 

The  second  period  opened  with  Fordham  having  the  sphere  on 
their  10  yard  line,  there  they  received  it  on  downs.  Dazzling 
forward  passes  and  telling  end  runs  put  the  ball  on  Stevens’  15  yard 
line,  where  the  visitors  killed  a likely  count  by  smashing  through  the 
Varsity  interference,  Howell  blocking  Schafmeister’s  try  for  a goal 
and  Stevens  taking  the  ball.  After  a series  of  profitable  line 
plunges  the  visitors  took  a hand  in  the  open  game  and  a set  of  long 
accurate  passes,  Seagrave  to  Howell  and  Butler,  carried  the  ball 
from  midfield  to  the  Maroon’s  two  yard  line.  The  Maroon’s  played 
a desperate  defensive  game  on  their  goal  line,  but  on  the  fourth 
attempt  Burnham  carried  the  ball  across  and  his  team  mate  failed 
to  kick  the  goal.  The  half  ended  with  Stevens  12  points  ahead 
of  Fordham,  who  had  not  scored.  The  Varsity  came  back  strong 
after  their  rest  and  had  the  Stevens  team  dumbfounded  by  their 
varied  attack  and  wide  open  play.  After  Leo  Hinchliffe  had  inter- 
cepted a Stevens  pass,  this  being  the  fourth  time  the  Maroon’s  star 
back  secured  possession  of  the  ball,  Harry  Kane  gave  an  exhibition 
of  some  of  the  cleverest  variety  of  end  running  witnessed  this  sea- 
son, and  skirted  25  yards  through  the  Stevens  right  wing,  placing 
the  ball  on  the  Engineers’  40  yard  line.  Elliffe  again  brought  the 
crowd  to  their  feet  by  his  wonderful  performance.  Receiving  the 
ball  on  a short  forward  pass  from  Shafmeister,  Elliffe  dodged  two 
Stevens  tacklers,  convinced  another  that  he  could  not  be  downed, 
and  sped  towards  the  Engineers’ goal  where  a solitary  Hobokenite 
challenged  his  way,  but  Harry  Kane,  sprinting  up  by  Elliffe,  bowled 
over  the  Stevens  obstacle  and  Elliffe  scored  the  Maroon’s  first  touch- 
down, after  the  most  spectacular  run  of  the  season.  Schafmeister 
kicked  the  goal.  From  this  time  on  Stevens  was  kept  on  the  de- 
fensive and  the  Maroon  backs  skirted  the  heavy  Engineers  ends  and 
penetrated  their  line  for  the  needed  first  downs.  On  their  ten  yard 
line  the  visitors  put  up  a stubborn  resistance,  but  after  two  attempts 
the  Stevens  goal  line  was  crossed  when  Harry  Kane  plunged  through 
the  defense,  and  slipping  past  a visiting  guard  and  tackle  scored 
Fordham’s  second  touchdown,  bringing  victory  to  the  Maroons. 

Kane  and  Elliffe  were  responsible  for  Fordham’s  victory  and 
the  work  of  L.  Hinchliffe  in  intercepting  four  dangerous  looking 
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^forward  passes  at  critical  moments  helped  the  Maroon  team 
greatly. 

The  line  up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Stevens 

Viviano  

Finnegan  

Simonetti  

Mulvey 

Sarubbi  

McCarthy  

J.  Hinchliffe 

Right  End 

Schafmeister  .... 

H.  Kane  

Left  Half  Back 

McNally 

L.  Hinchliffe 

r 

Score — Fordham,  13;  Stevens,  12.  Touchdowns — Burnham, 
Seagrave,  Elliffe,  H.  Kane.  Substitutes — Fordham,  O’Toole  for 
Simonetti,  V.  Kane  for  McCarthy,  Dooling  for  McNally,  L.  Hayes 
for  Dooling,  McNally  for  Schafmeister,  Glacken  for  O’Toole,  Elliffe 
for  Viviano,  Viviano  for  Mulvey.  Stevens — Hill  for  Hanson,  Ran- 
dall for  Seiler,  Ziegler  for  Bradshaw,  Bradshaw  for  Seagrave. 
Referee — Mr.  Murphy,  Yale.  Umpire — Mr.  Murphy,  Brown.  Head 
linesman— Dr.  Newton,  of  U.  of  P.  Time  of  periods,  12  minutes. 

ALBRIGHT  VS.  FORDHAM. 

On  November  ninth,  the  heavy  Albright  College  eleven  was  de- 
feated by  the  Varsity,  the  score  being  13  to  6.  Fordham’s  strength 
lay  in  her  speed  and  open  play.  Although  Albright  lost,  the  heavier 
team  played  a spirited  game.  The  entire  Fordham  eleven  played 
great  ball.  Harry  Kane,  however,  proved  Fordham’s  most  valua- 
ble back.  He  carried  the  ball  well  and  his  work  on  attack  was  a very 
important  element  in  the  Maroon’s  victory. 

Fordham  started  the  game  at  a terrible  pace,  and  by  using  trick 
formations  and  brilliant  end  shifts  the  Maroons  scored  after  four 
minutes  of  scrimmaging.  Schafmeister  kicked  off  to  Pottiger,  who 
was  thrown  on  his  30  yard  line.  Fordham  recovered  a fumble  on 
the  next  play  and  then  the  procession  to  the  goal  began.  L.  Hinch- 
liffe  made  ten  yards  on  a short  pass  from  Schafmeister,  while  Harry 
Kane  swung  around  right  end  for  fifteen  more  yards  of  the  visitor’s 
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territory.  Again  Kane  fooled  the  team  by  slipping  inside  of  the 
visiting  wing  men  for  ten  more  yards,  on  a split  pass.  A series  of 
shifts  put  the  ball  on  Albright’s  three  yard  line.  Here  Schafmeister 
slipped  over  for  six  points  and  immediately  added  another  count  by 
kicking  the  goal. 

On  the  kick-off  Albright  received  the  ball  on  the  thirty-five  yard 
line,  Brillhard  carrying  it  to  midfield.  At  this  point  Mulvey  opened 
up  an  aerial  stunt  that  certainly  did  bring  out  rounds  of  applause 
for  the  Maroon’s  star  pivot  man.  Leaping  high  in  the  air  he  pulled 
down  a forward  pass  as  it  sped  into  Fordham’s  territory  and 
smashed  through  the  Albright  players  for  ten  yards  before  he  was 
tackled.  Fordham  then  used  a brilliant  assortment  of  open  football 
and  advanced  the  sphere  to  Albright’s  20  yard  line.  Here  a trick 
formation  did  not  develop  and  the  Maroon  players  lost  the  ball. 

Opening  up  the  second  period  Albright  failed  to  gain,  and  Par- 
nell punted  to  Schafmeister  who  was  downed  on  the  45  yard  mark. 
Harry  Kane  tore  through  the  visitors  for  ten  yards,  and  Leo  Hinch- 
lifife  followed  him  for  the  second  first  down  on  a similar  play. 
Slipping  around  the  ends  Kane  again  showed  his  calibre  by  placing 
the  ball  on  Albright’s  5 yard  line.  Here  Jim  Finnegan  literally 
carried  the  visitors  across  their  own  goal  line  in  his  fierce  onslaught 
that  resulted  in  a touchdown.  Schafmeister  failed  for  the  goal. 

In  the  second  half  nearly  the  entire  Maroon  eleven  were  second 
string  men.  Through  being  over  anxious  Fordham  lost  a chance 
to  score  in  the  opening  minutes  of  play,  by  fumbling  on  the  ten 
yard  line,  after  taking  the  ball  down  the  field  on  forward  passes 
and  telling  end  runs.  No  scoring  was  done  in  the  third  period,  but 
the  last  quarter  found  Albright  fighting  desperately  to  cross  the 
Maroon  line.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the  Pennsylvanians 
secured  the  ball  on  a punt  at  midfield.  Here  a series  of  short  but 
consistent  line  plunges  began  and  this  style  of  play  enabled  them 
to  wear  down  the  tired  Fordham  team,  forcing  the  Maroon  eleven 
back  to  the  10  yard  mark.  Here  Fordham  proved  equal  to  the  task 
of  defending  their  goal  and  took  the  ball  on  downs,  immediately 
punting  to  the  visitor’s  forty  yard  line.  Again  Albright  turned 
their  assault  towards  the  Fordham  goal  and  battering  the  Maroon 
line  the  visitors  reached  the  forty  yard  mark.  Here  a set  of  clever 
passes  were  good  for  thirty  yards,  and  Parnell  scored  on  a line 
plunge  from  the  ten  yard  point.  The  visitors  failed  to  kick  the  goal 
and  the  brilliant  playing  of  the  Fordham  players  prevented  further 
scoring. 

The  line  up : 
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Fordham 

Positions 

Albright 

Viviano 

Finnegan  

Mull 

Sarubbi  

, . Shambaugh 

Mulvey 

Simonetti  

McCarthy  

J.  Hinchliffe  . . . 

Schafmeister  . . . 

Quarterback 

L.  Hinchliffe  ... 

Left  Half  Back 

Light 

McNally 

H.  Kane  

Full  Back 

Score — Fordham,  13;  Albright,  6.  Touchdowns— 

-Schafmeister, 

Finnegan,  Parnell.  Goal  from  touchtown — Schafmeister.  Substi- 
tutes— Fordham,  Dooling  for  McNally,  Hayes  for  H.  Kane,  V.  Kane 
for  Finnegan,  H.  Kane  for  Hayes,  Carey  for  Viviano,  McNally  for 
Schafmeister,  McGahren  for  Sarubbi,  Jackson  for  J.  Hinchliffe, 
Riley  for  L.  Hinchliffe,  Glacken  for  Simonetti,  Cotter  for  V.  Kane, 
Talor  for  Dooling,  O’Toole  for  Glacken.  Albright — Hartzel  for 
Baker,  J.  Shambaugh  for  Brillhard,  Brillhard  for  Mull,  Collins  for 
J.  Shambaugh.  Referee — Mr.  Cochems  of  Wisconsin.  Umpire — Mr. 
Fisher,  of  Columbia.  Head  linesman — Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Manhat- 
tan. Time  of  periods,  12  minutes. 


STEVENS  VS.  FORDHAM. 

On  November  16th  the  Varsity,  accompanied  by  several  hun- 
dred rooters,  were  ferried  to  Hoboken  and  for  the  second  time  this 
season,  the  Maroon  cheering  section  saw  Fordham  nip  Stevens  by 
a one  point  margin.  The  game  was  the  most  sensational  and  the 
hardest  contested  scrimmage  in  the  history  of  the  Jersey  Engineers. 
It  was  a perfect  demonstration  of  speed  and  Maroon  spirit  sub- 
duing weight  and  grit,  and  though  Fordham  was  greatly  outweighed 
and  the  penalties  came  thick  and  fast  upon  our  eleven,  the  Maroon 
always  seemed  the  superiors.  The  college  spirit  shown  by  the 
Fordham  rooters  and  the  lusty  yells  and  the  volume  of  their  rousing 
songs,  not  to  mention  the  lockstep  and  march  through  Hoboken’s 
main  street,  left  an  echo  that  will  resound  in  the  Jersey  port  until 
the  Maroon  team  returns  next  fall.  Cheer  leaders  Gilleran  and 
Kelly  can  certainly  handle  a cheering  section,  and  that  section  cer- 
tainly showed  the  Fordham  warriors  that  every  Maroon  rooter  was 
behind  the  team. 
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Schafmeister  began  the  fray  by  kicking  to  Seagrave  on  the  30 
yard  line.  From  that  moment  on  it  was  a royal  battle — Fordham 
fighting  hard  every  foot  of  the  way.  During  this  time,  Stevens  ob- 
tained altogether  50  yards  on  penalties,  and  on  one  occasion  posses- 
sion of  the  ball.  The  result  of  these  punishments  ended  in  the 
Engineers’  first  touchdown.  The  Stevens  team  had  the  ball  on 
Fordham’s  ten  yard  line  and  first  down.  The  Maroon  line  with- 
stood the  fierce  assault  of  the  Jersey  backs  for  the  first  three  at- 
tacks, but  on  the  final  onslaught  Burnham  piled  over  for  their  first 
touchdown.  Vanbenschoten  kicked  the  goal. 

Stevens  started  the  second  period  by  taking  the  ball  to  Ford- 
ham’s  ten  yard  line.  Here  the  Maroon  eleven  showed  a flash  of 
brilliant  playing  and  offered  a defense  that  bordered  on  the  sen- 
sational, taking  the  pigskin  from  Stevens  in  the  shadow  of  Ford- 
ham’s  goal  posts. 

Schafmeister  sped  one  of  his  perfect  forward  passes  for  30 
yards  to  Viviano,  and  the  lively  Maroon  wing  man  brought  every 
Fordham  rooter  to  his  megaphone,  by  tearing  twenty  yards  through 
a scattered  field.  From  this  point  the  game  was  all  Fordham’s. 
Harry  Kane  sped  outside  of  a Stevens  wing  man  and  with  his  won- 
derful ability  that  has  made  him  the  Maroon’s  greatest  back,  ad- 
vanced the  ball  twenty  yards  nearer  Stevens’  goal.  Here  Riley 
pulled  off  a play  that  showed  the  fallacy  of  keeping  him  out  of 
previous  games.  Securing  the  ball  he  tore  around  right  end  shak- 
ing off  the  Stevens  tacklers  and  crossed  the  goal  line  for  a touch- 
down. Again  the  sting  of  a penalty  was  felt,  for  the  referee  de- 
clared the  score  void  and  penalized  the  Maroon  Varsity  for  hold- 
ing. With  the  ball  on  the  thirty  yard  line,  Fordham  again  assailed 
the  Stevens  goal,  and  after  a series  of  brilliant  shifts  Schafmeister, 
the  Maroon’s  versatile  quarter,  slipped  inside  of  the  Stevens  end 
for  Fordham’s  first  tally,  and  immediately  tied  the  score  by  kicking 
the  goal  against  a strong  wind.  The  second  half  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  Jersey.  In  the  opening  minute  of  play  Bill  Elliffe 
caught  Hanson’s  kick-off  on  the  Maroon’s  ten  yard  line,  and  aided 
by  Fordham’s  perfect  interference  reached  the  midfield  mark. 
Here  Fordham’s  famous  track  captain  shot  out  among  a broken 
field  and  dodging  half  of  the  Stevens  team  easily  outdistanced  the 
remaining  Engineers,  crossing  the  goal  line  without  even  being 
tackled.  We  venture  to  remark  that  this  run  is  the  only  score  made 
from  a kick-off  in  the  Collegiate  world  this  season.  Schafmeister 
again  kicked  the  goal,  giving  Fordham  a seven-point  lead.  Stevens’ 
other  score  came  in  the  last  period.  Butler  received  the  ball  on  the 
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Engineers’  15  yard  line  after  the  Maroon  team  failed  to  gain  at 
midfield.  Radner  tore  around  right  end  and  his  brilliant  inter- 
ference netted  him  twenty  yards.  Seagave  added  five  more  through 
right  tackle.  A series  of  line  plunges  followed  by  an  amazing  for- 
ward pass  to  Butler,  good  for  forty  yards,  put  the  ball  on  Ford- 
ham’s  one  foot  mark.  Playing  with  their  bodies  behind  the  Ford- 
ham  line  the  Maroon  team  put  up  a wonderful  exhibition  of  de- 
fensive work.  Sarubbi,  Simonetti,  Mulvey  and  Finnegan  proved 
heroes  on  the  first  three  attacks  of  the  massive  Stevens  backs  who 
could  not  gain  the  required  inches.  On  the  fourth  charge  Seagrave 
piled  over  for  their  second  score,  but  the  Stevens  team  failed  to 
make  good  on  the  kick  out,  giving  Fordham  a one  point  lead.  Re- 
ceiving the  ball  on  the  kick-off  the  Hoboken  eleven  tried  desperately 
for  another  field  goal  and  would  have  beaten  Fordham  were  it  not 
for  L.  Hinchliffe’s  wonderful  ability  to  dive  in  the  air  and  spoil 
their  forward  passes  on  several  plays,  and  Lou  Hayes’  pair  of 
wonderful  tackles.  Hayes  certainly  played  a fast  game,  and  proved 
a valuable  man  behind  the  line.  The  game  ended  with  the  ball  in 
Fordham’s  possession. 

The  line  up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Elliffe 

Finnegan  

Simonetti 

Left  Guard. . . 

Mulvey 

Sarubbi  

Right  Guard.. 

V.  Kane  

Viviano  

Schafmeister 

L.  Hinchliffe  . . . . 

Left  Half  Back. 

McNally 

Right  Half  Back 

H.  Kane 

Stevens 
. Howell 
..  Stretch 
. Hannon 
Blanchett 
. Somers 
. . . Seiler 
. . Butler 
Seagrave 
Burnham 
..  Ratner 
. Walters 


Score — Fordham,  14;  Stevens,  13.  Touchdowns — Elliffe, 
Schafmeister,  Burnham,  Seagrave.  Goals  from  touchdown — Schaf- 
meister,  2;  Vanbenschoten.  Substitutes — Fordham,  Riley  for  Mc- 
Nally, Hayes  for  Riley,  Glacken  for  V.  Kane,  Carey  for  Elliffe. 
Stevens — Bradshaw  for  Walters,  Vanbenschoten  for  Bradshaw, 
Bradshaw  for  Vanbenschoten,  Cauley  for  Seagrave,  Randall  for 
Stretch,  Campbell  for  Blanchett.  Referee — Mr.  Murphy,  of  Yale. 
Umpire — Mr.  Lyons,  of  Syracuse.  Head  linesman — Mr.  McCarthy, 
of  Manhattan.  Time  of  periods,  12  minutes. 
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R.  P.  I.  VS.  FORDHAM. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  football  Fordham  was  de- 
feated by  the  heavy  Rensselaer  eleven.  The  game  was  played  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. ; score  13  to  3.  In  the  first  half  the  light  Maroon  team 
ran  their  heavy  opponents  off  their  feet  and  on  several  occasions 
had  the  ball  on  their  twenty-yard  line,  but  lacked  the  necessary 
plunge  to  tally.  The  Engineers  could  do  nothing  with  the  crippled 
Varsity  eleven,  who  were  on  the  offensive  almost  continually. 
Fordham’s  only  tally  came  towards  the  end  of  the  second  period, 
when  Schafmeister  kicked  one  of  the  most  sensational  field  goals 
ever  seen  on  the  Engineers’  field.  The  Maroon  quarter’s  playing 
was  the  feature  of  the  Fordham  team  and  his  tackling  was  deadly. 
Taking  the  ball  on  downs  from  the  Engineers  on  Fordham’s  five- 
yard  line,  the  Maroon  team  brought  the  ball  to  midfield  by  clever 
end  skirts  by  Harry  Kane.  At  this  point  Williams  waded  through 
the  R.  P.  I.  line  for  many  yards  and  Dooling  advanced  the  ball  in 
clever  fashion  on  several  line  bucks.  A set  of  line  shifts  put  the 
ball  on  the  Engineers’  twenty-yard  line,  where  Schafmeister  stepped 
back  and  sent  his  perfect  goal  sailing  between  the  posts,  a feat  his 
opponents  failed  to  duplicate  on  several  occasions.  The  second  half 
was  a different  story.  The  advantage  of  twenty  pounds  to  a man 
gave  the  Engineers  great  service  against  Fordham,  who  were  now 
in  a weakened  condition.  Receiving  the  ball  on  their  twenty-yard  line 
the  Troy  eleven  simply  waded  through  the  Maroon  line 
for  the  needed  downs  and  with  the  Maroon  defense  bottled  up  the 
R.  P.  I.  backs  shot  their  plays  through  the  Fordham  team  until 
Kuys  plunged  over  for  the  touchdown.  McMullin  smashed  through 
the  Fordham  line  on  the  next  period,  broke  up  a punt  formation, 
fell  on  the  ball  and  the  Engineers  began  their  bombardment  on  the 
weak  Fordham  line.  A series  of  plunges  and  old  style  gridiron  work 
put  the  ball  on  the  ten-yard  line  where  a forward  pass  netted  them 
their  second  score.  The  team  played  a great  game  and  deserve  great 
credit  but  if  the  regular  Varsity  could  have  been  in  line  the  tale 
might  have  been  different. 

The  line-up: 

Fordham  R.  P-  I. 

Viviano Left  end Sperling 

Finnegan  Left  tackle  Schutz 

Glacken Left  guard  Young 

Simonetti Center Fuller 

Sarubbi Right  guard  McMullin 

V.  Kane  Right  tackle Kuys 

Hinchliffe Right  end  End 
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Schafmeister  Quaterback Penny 

H.  Kane  Left  halfback  Spear 

Dooling  Right  halfback Kinlock 

Williams Fullback Gallagher 

Score — Rensselaer,  13;  Fordham,  3.  Touchdowns — R.  P.  I.,  2. 
Field  goal — Fordham.  Goals  from  touchdowns — R.  P.  I.,  1.  Sub- 
stitutes— Fordham,  McGahren  for  Finnegan,  Riley  for  Williams, 
Williams  for  Riley,  Taylor  for  H.  Kane,  O’Toole  for  Sarubbi,  Ca- 
rey for  Viviano,  Jackson  for  Hinchliffe.  Referee — Mr.  Draper, 
Williams.  Umpire — Mr.  Diver  of  Union.  Head  linesman — Mr. 
McCarthy,  Manhattan.  Time  of  periods — 12  minutes. 

VILLA  NOVA  VS.  FORDHAM. 

Fordham  lost  the  final  game  of  the  schedule  to  Villa  Nova, 
19  to  0.  The  game  was  postponed  from  Thanksgiving  Day  to  the 
following  Saturday  on  account  of  a snowstorm,  and  as  a result  the 
grounds  were  slow  and  deceptive. 

Fordham  received  the  ball  on  the  opening  kick  off  and  Harry 
Kane  gained  10  yards  around  the  Blue  and  White  end.  Failing 
to  gain  again  Fordham  punted  and  Villa  Nova  began  a terrible 
onslaught  on  the  Maroon  line,  marching  steadily  towards  the  Ford- 
ham goal.  Curley,  Flanigan  and  Pendergast  ripped  holes  in  the 
Varsity’s  line  good  for  ten  and  fifteen  yards  at  a clip  and  the 
Fordham  tackles  simply  faded  before  Villa  Nova’s  fierce  onslaught, 
Pendergast  scoring  the  first  tally. 

The  early  minutes  of  the  second  period  found  the  visitors  again 
ramming  the  Fordham  line  and  the  form  of  Curley  was  dazzling, 
the  best  line  work  that  has  featured  Fordham  field  in  years.  Pen- 
rose scored  the  second  touchdown.  At  this  point  Billy  Elliffe,  who 
was  playing  his  usual  daring  and  brilliant  game,  was  knocked  out 
as  was  Viviano  and  Finnegan.  This  was  a great  loss  and  had 
these  Maroon  warriors  been  left  on  the  Varsity  we  would  have 
scored.  The  end  of  the  second,  all  of  the  third,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  fourth  period  was  all  Fordham’s.  Although  often  near  the 
victors  goal  line  Fordham  failed  in  all  its  critical  plays  and  fumbles 
were  costly.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a pass  from  Schafmeister 
on  the  Maroon  goal  line  to  Viviano,  for  20  yards.  The  Maroon 
end  slipped  around  the  Villa  Nova  team  for  30  more  and  made 
the  greatest  run  of  the  season.  Securing  the  ball  on  an  interrupted 
pass  by  Spillane,  late  in  the  last  period,  the  Pennsylvanians  again 
began  a fierce  onslaught  on  the  Maroon  eleven.  On  consistent  line 
plunging  the  visitors  ripped  off  ten  and  fifteen  yards  on  tackle 
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through  tackle  and  Pendergast  plunged  over  for  the  final  score. 
Flanigan  kicking  his  solitary  goal.  The  condition  of  the  field  greatly 
favored  the  visitors  style  of  play,  but  as  a whole,  the  playing  of 
the  Villa  Nova  eleven  was  superior  to  Fordham  and  we  lost  to  a 
much  heavier  and  better  team. 

The  line  up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Viviano 

Williams 

V.  Kane  

Simonetti 

Sarubbi  

Right  Guard.  . 

Finnegan  

J.  Hinchliffe  

Schafmeister 

Quaterback . . , 

H.  Kane  

Reilly 

Right  Halfback 

L.  Hinchliffe 

Villa  Nova 
McLaughlin 
. . Flanigan 

Reap 

Gibson 

Carty 

. . . . Curley 
. . . Spillane 
. Disendorn 
. . . Penrose 

Fost 

Pendergast 


Score — Villa  Nova,  19;  Fordham,  0.  Touchdowns — Pender- 
gast, 2;  Penrose.  Goals  from  touchdown — Flanigan.  Substitutes — 
Fordham,  O’Toole  for  Finnegan,  W.  Dunn  for  Williams,  Taylor 
for  H.  Kane,  McGahren  for  V.  Kane,  F.  Dunn  for  O’Toole,  Elliffe 
for  Viviano,  Carey  for  Elliffe,  Hayes  for  Reilly,  Jackson  for  J. 
Hinchliffe,  Hopkins  for  F.  Dunn,  Dooling  for  Hayes.  Referee — 
Cochems  of  Wisconsin.  Umpire — McCoy  of  Yale.  Head  linesman 
— McCarthy  of  Manhattan.  Time  of  periods,  12  minutes. 


BASKETBALL. 

Manager  Kearns  has  announced  the  Fordham  schedule  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  games ; eight  home  games  and  five  trips,  the  re- 
maining games  being  played  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A glance 
at  the  list  will  show  that  this  year’s  contests  on  the  court  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  Managers  Kearns  and  Elmore  certainly  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Instead  of  playing 
the  games  at  Savage’s  “Gym,”  where  the  Maroon  quintet  held  their 
contests  last  season,  Manager  Kearns  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
hall  in  the  near  vicinity.  Capt.  Jack  Flanagan  is  confident  of  hav- 
ing a team  that  will  leave  a record  behind  it  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
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son  and  as  the  Varsity  plays  Princeton,  one  of  the  very  best  college 
quintets,  before  the  Monthly  will  have  reached  you,  the  calibre  of 
the  team  will  be  evident  to  the  student  body.  Just  a word  about 
supporting  the  team.  Mgr.  Kearns  and  Capt.  Flanagan  are  doing 
their  best  to  give  you  a team  that  you  can  be  proud  of.  Last  year 
saw  the  first  basketball  team  at  Fordham  for  several  years.  Will  you 
not  do  your  part  by  supporting  the  management  financially  and  sup- 
porting the  team  by  your  presence  and  cheering?  The  team  was 
well  supported  last  season ; this  year  we  have  a faster  quintet  and 
a much  bigger  and  harder  schedule,  which  requires  greater  sup- 
port. Have  you  received  your  season  ticket  for  the  games?  That’s 
the  corner  stone  that  supports  the  team. 

Schedule. 

December  4th — Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

December  11th — Crescent  A.  C.,  at  Fordham. 

December  14th — Open. 

December  17th — Columbia,  at  Columbia. 

December  23d — Princeton,  at  Fordham. 

January  8th — Seton  Hall,  at  Fordham. 

January  11th — R.  P.  I.,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

January  15th — Crescent  A.  C.,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

January  18th — St.  John’s  (Bklyn.),  at  Fordham. 

January  21st — Yale,  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 

January  24th- — Georgetown,  at  Fordham. 

January  29th — Open. 

February  1st — Manhattan,  at  69th  Armory. 

February  5th — Open. 

February  8th — Army,  at  West  Point. 

February  11th — Georgetown,  at  Washington. 

February  12th — Catholic  University,  at  Washington. 

February  15th — R.  P.  I.,  at  Fordham. 

February  19th — Union  (pending),  at  Fordham. 

February  21st — Catholic  University,  at  Fordham. 

February  27th — Seton  Hall,  at  Seton  Hall. 


TENNIS  DOUBLES. 

The  college  doubles  tournament,  though  containing  very  few 
entries,  furnished  some  of  the  hardest  fought  matches  ever  played 
on  Fordham  courts.  Noteworthy  among  them,  might  be  mentioned 
the  defeat  of  Blake  and  Keating  of  Senior,  by  Moore  and  Hurst  of 
Sophomore,  1-6,  14-12,  6-4,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  pair  by 
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Dodin  and  McLaughlin  of  Freshman,  0-6,  7-5,  6-4.  The  Freshman 
pair  won  final  honors,  defeating  Kane,  T5,  and  Kelly,  T5,  6-3, 

6- 3,  9-7. 

THE  SUMMARIES. — Tirst  Round:  Moore,  T5,  and  Hurst,  ’15,  de- 
feated Blake,  T3,  and  Keating,  ’13,  1-6,  14-12,  6-4;  Dodin,  T6,  and  Mc- 
Laughlin, ’16,  defeated  Desnoes,  ’15  Medical,  and  Isaacs,  T3,  6-0,  6-4; 
Murphy,  ’14,  and  Mulqueen,  T4,  de  feated  Baxter  and  Carney,  ’15,  7-5, 

7- 5.  Second  Round:  Dodin  and  McLaughlin  defeated  Moore  and  Hurst, 
0-6,  7-5,  6-4;  Kane  and  Kelly  defeated  Murphy  and  Mulqueen,  6-4,  5-7, 
7-5.  Final  Round:  Dodin  and  McLaughlin  defeated  Kane  and  Kelly, 
6-3,  6-3,  9-7. 

TRACK. 

The  Fordham  meet  will  be  the  biggest  and  best  meet  ever  held 
in  the  East,  regardless  of  any  past  events.  Manager  Stahl  is  giving 
the  most  valuable  prizes  ever  awarded  anywhere  and  there  will 
be  diamonds  galore  for  the  winners.  In  the  next  issue  a full  account 
of  the  meet  will  be  given.  The  management  is  anxious  to  enter 
any  student  who  has  the  slighest  ability  as  a runner.  Won’t  you 
let  Fordham  make  you  an  athlete.  You  will  be  coached,  trained 
and  entered  at  no  expense  to  yourself.  Come  and  see  the  manage- 
ment. At  least  give  yourself  a chance — as  the  Track  management 
is  trying  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  yourself.  The  cost 
is  nothing.  The  result  is  big.  Think  it  over,  and  then  see  Manager 
Jno.  T.  Stahl;  Asst.  Mgr.  Jno.  E.  Hayes;  Capt.  Elliffe,  or  any 
member  of  the  Fordham  track  teams. 

On  Saturday,  November  23d,  at  the  47th  Regiment  Armory,  in 
Brooklyn,  the  relay  team  opened  the  season,  and  though  defeated 
by  Columbia,  gave  every  indication  of  being  one  of  the  fastest  four 
that  ever  wore  the  Maroon.  The  race  was  for  the  much  coveted 
Wanamaker  Trophy,  and  by  this  victory  Columbia  became  the  per- 
manent possessor.  The  present  team  is  the  fastest  that  ever  repre- 
sented the  Blue  and  White  for  many  years,  and  the  struggle  the 
Fordham  quarter  gave  them  will  remain  until  we  defeat  them  later 
in  the  season. 

Although  four  teams  competed,  Columbia  and  Fordham  far 
outdistanced  the  others.  McDonald  of  Columbia  drew  the  inside 
position,  McLaughlin  starting  next.  A false  start  put  McLaughlin 
back  two  yards  but  he  got  the  Columbia  runner  on  an  even  start. 
Running  a consistent  race  the  Maroon  quarter  finished  two  yards 
in  the  rear  of  his  opponent.  Captain  “Billy”  Elliffe  then  took  up 
the  work  and  ran  hard  to  get  a lead  on  his  rival  who  showed  the 
most  wonderful  burst  of  speed  New  Yorkers  have  seen  in  many 
years.  This  burst  allowed  Brady  to  hand  over  a fifteen  yard  lead  to 
Columbia’s  captain,  Bonsip.  Jack  Sullivan,  who  made  such  a great 
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record  for  himself  last  season  in  all  his  team  and  individual  work, 
started  far  behind  the  captain  of  the  Blue  and  White.  Sullivan’s 
race  was  the  sensation  of  the  evening.  Bonsip  is  ranked  as  one  of 
the  best  runners  in  the  country  at  the  quarter  and  Sullivan  nipped 
six  yards  from  his  lead  in  a whirlwind  finish.  “Tom”  Dolan  took 
up  the  anchor  position  for  Fordham  and  ran  another  beautiful  race, 
in  his  game  attempt  to  overtake  “Tommy”  Paton  of  the  Blue  and 
White,  gaining  four  yards  on  him:  the  two  laps  were  too  short  to 
cut  down  the  Columbia  anchor  man’s  lead  and  Fordham  finished 
eight  yards  behind  the  winner,  New  York  university  finishing  be- 
hind Fordham.  Though  the  Maroon  was  beaten  it  made  Columbia 
travel  at  the  remarkable  time  of  3 minutes  and  30  seconds,  and 
when  you  consider  that  this  is  only  five  seconds  slower  than  the 
indoor  record  made  with  spikes  and  on  a fast  floor,  it  is  all  the 
more  wonderful.  A race  like  this  is  no  defeat  for  Fordham,  but  a 
fine  beginning.  Just  a word  about  future  relay  races.  Watch  the 
big  meets.  Fordham  and  Columbia  will  run  again  and  then  the 
Maroon  is  bound  to  break  the  tape  ahead  of  the  Blue  and  White. 


BASEBALL. 

On  account  of  Easter  being  so  early  this  season,  Manager 
Barford  has  decided  to  abandon  the  Southern  trip  as  the  weather 
conditions  would  not  warrant  the  Maroon’s  tour,  and  unfavorable 
conditions  would  be  the  only  result. 

Columbia  will  be  the  banner  game  this  year,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  striving  to  make  the  Decoration  Day  game  to  New  York 
what  Yale  and  Harvard  are  to  New  England.  The  record  crowd 
of  the  season  is  expected. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  Dartmouth  nine 
will  play  on  Fordham  Field.  Manager  Barford  has  secured  the 
green  and  white  for  May  15th. 

Princeton  will  not  appear  on  the  Fordham  schedule.  Manager 
Barford  is  very  sorry  to  announce  that  the  Tiger  schedule  conflicts 
so  badly  with  Fordham’s  that  a date  could  not  be  settled  upon. 

Captain  Kehoe  has  high  hopes  for  a championship  team  and 
the  best  record  in  many  years  is  expected  of  the  nine.  Jack  Coffey, 
the  greatest  infielder  Fordham  ever  turned  out  and  the  leader  of 
the  Denver  team,  has  been  engaged  as  head  coach.  The  other 
coaches  will  be  announced  later. 


Gerald  J.  McKern  an,  T4. 


‘PREP”  FOOTBALL  SQUAD. 


Prep  Notes 

FOOTBALL. 

New  Rochelle  vs.  Prep. 

On  October  19  the  Prep,  journeyed  up  to  New  Rochelle  and 
met  their  first  defeat  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  five  minutes  of  play,  Brady,  who  starred  for  New 
Rochelle,  crossed  the  maroon  line  for  a touchdown.  The  Prep,  then 
carried  the  ball  to  New  Rochelle’s  five-yard  line,  when  the  referee’s 
whistle  ended  the  first  quarter.  During  the  second  quarter  Brady,  of 
New  Rochelle,  again  crossed  the  Maroon  goal  for  the  last  score  of 
the  game.  During  the  second  half  the  Prep,  fought  hard ; forward 
passes  to  Polchinski,  Robin  and  Lehan  gained  much  ground.  But 
with  a few  minutes  to  play,  Rowan  made  a pretty  try  for  a field 
goal  from  the  35-yard  line,  but  missed  it  by  a foot.  The  game  ended 
with  the  Prep,  in  possession  of  the  ball  on  New  Rochelle’s  30-yard 
line. 

The  defensive  work  of  O’Brien,  Genesee  and  Webb  was  re- 
markably fine.  The  score: 

New  Rochelle,  12;  Prep.,  0.  Touchdowns— Brady,  2.  Referee, 
E.  Brady,  Bucknell.  Umpire — Cunningham,  Fordham.  Head  lines- 
man— Peary,  New  Rochelle.  Time  of  periods — Two  ten-minute 
periods  and  two  ten-minute  periods.  Substitute — Riley  for  Hoff- 
man. 

Prep.  vs.  Freshmen. 

On  November  5th  the  Prep,  played  their  annual  game  with  the 
Freshman  team,  defeating  them  by  a score  of  13-0. 

The  Prep,  showed  all  their  old  speed  and  aggressiveness.  In  the 
first  quarter  Robin,  on  a sweeping  end  run,  crossed  the  Freshman 
line  for  a touchdown,  Lehan  kicked  the  goal.  In  the  second  quarter 
a clever  forward  pass,  Rowan  to  Mahoney,  and  a brilliant  run  from 
midfield  netted  the  second  score.  Butler,  Scott  and  Byrnes  starred 
for  the  Freshmen,  while  O’Brien,  Riley  and  Rowan  starred  for  the 
Prep.  The  score: 

Prep.,  13 ; Freshmen,  0.  Touchdowns — Robin,  Mahoney.  Goal 
from  touchdown — Lehan.  Referee — Hayes,  Fordham.  Umpire — 
O’Connell.  Time — Two  periods  of  eight  minutes  and  two  periods  of 
seven  minutes  each.  Substitutes — Riley  for  Webb,  Jones  for  Ma- 
honey, Miller  for  Cunningham,  Oaffrey  for  Doherty,  Mitchell  for 
Polchinski,  McGarry  for  Lehan,  Dale  for  Williams,  Carroll  for 
Rowan. 
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Stamford  High  vs.  Prep. 

On  November  9th  the  Prep,  travelled  to  Stamford,  where  they 
met  the  heavy  Stamford  High  School  team,  champions  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  were  defeated  47-14. 

Stamford’s  first  score  came  in  the  first  quarter.  A long  for- 
ward pass,  Dolan  to  Madigan  netted  60  yards,  then  Dolan,  the 
heavy  Stamford  back,  crossed  the  Prep,  goal  for  a touchdown. 
Stamford  again  scored  in  the  second  quarter,  when  White  crossed 
the  Maroon  line.  By  straight  line  plunges  the  Prep,  rushed  the  ball 
to  Stamford’s  5-yard  line,  where  Williams  crossed  the  line  for  the 
Prep’s,  first  score.  In  the  last  quarter  the  Prep,  again  scored,  on  a 
forward  pass,  Rowan  to  Robin.  The  Prep,  were  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  Captain  O’Brien  and  Webb,  the  two  regu- 
lar tackles.  Stamford’s  great  weight  and  puzzling  formations  also 
aided  in  defeating  the  Prep. 

Williams,  Rowan  and  Genesee  starred  for  the  Prep.,  while 
Dolan,  White  and  Madigan  played  startling  football  for  Stamford. 
The  score: 

Stamford,  47 ; Prep.,  13.  Touchdowns — Robin,  Williams, 
White  2,  Madigan  2,  Dolan  3.  Goals  from  touchdown — Lehan  2, 
Dolan  5.  Referee — Carroll,  of  Stamford.  Umpire — O’Brien,  Ford- 
ham.  Time — Two  periods  of  twelve  minutes  and  two  periods  of  ten 
minutes  each.  Substitute — Dale  for  Williams. 


Mt.  Pleasant  vs.  Prep. 

On  Nov.  16th  the  Prep  met  the  heavy  Mt.  Pleasant  team  at 
Ossining  and  were  defeated  39-26.  Both  teams  played  hard  and 
fast,  and  much  scoring  was  done. 

Mt.  Pleasant  scored  in  the  first  quarter,  when  Cassidy  crossed 
the  Prep,  goal  from  the  five-yard  line.  Mt.  Pleasant  then  kicked  to 
Fordham ; Dale  received  the  ball  on  the  Prep’s  10  yard  line  and  with 
good  interference  carried  it  to  Mt.  Pleasant’s  3 yard  line,  where 
Robin  crossed  the  goal  on  a line  plunge  for  the  Prep’s  first  score. 

From  then  on  both  teams  employed  the  open  attack,  thus  ren- 
dering the  game  intensely  exciting  for  the  spectators.  Robin, 
Rowan  and  O’Brien  starred  for  the  Prep,  while  Cassidy  and  Purdy 
starred  for  Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  score — Touchdowns:  Robin  3,  Rowan,  Purdy  2,  Cassidy 
2,  Saraka,  King.  Goals  from  touchdown : Rowan  2,  Cassidy  3. 
Referee:  Mayloi,  Hamilton  College.  Umpire:  Williams,  Ford- 
ham. 


Prep.  Notes. 
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St.  Peter's  vs.  Prep. 

The  Prep  closed  their  football  season  on  Nov.  23,  by  defeating 
the  St.  Peter’s  team  26-12,  and  winning  the  Catholic  preparatory 
school  championship  of  Greater  New  York  and  Jersey. 

The  Jersey  players  outweighed  the  Prep  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  man,  but  the  speed  of  the  Prep  backfield  more  than  offset  this 
advantage.  The  Prep  scored  their  first  touchdown  in  the  first 
three  minutes  of  play,  when  after  advancing  the  ball  to  St.  Peter’s 
25  yard  line  Robin  broke  through  tackle  for  a touchdown.  Robin 
also  scored  two  more  touchdowns  both  on  long  runs.  Williams  also 
scored  for  the  Prep. 

In  the  second  half  St.  Peter’s  scored  two  touchdowns,  mainly 
through  the  line  plunging  of  Norton,  the  heavy  full  back. 

The  offensive  playing  of  Robin,  Williams  and  Rowan  shone 
brightly  for  the  Prep,  while  the  defensive  playing  of  O’Brien, 
Webb  and  Riley  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

The  score — Prep  26;  St.  Peter’s  12.  Touchdowns:  Robin  3, 
Williams,  Norton  2.  Goal  from  touchdown:  Lehan.  Referee: 
Cunningham,  Fordham.  Umpire,  Doherty,  Georgetown.  Substi- 
tutes: Caffrey  for  Jones.  Time  of  quarters:  10  minutes  each. 

THE  ACTIVES. 

For  the  Prep,  players  who  are  in  the  graduating  class,  the  sea- 
son just  closed  will  be  their  last.  It  is  quite  fitting  here  to  mention 
a team  that  will  furnish  gridiron  men  for  next  years’  Prep.  This 
team — we  mean  the  Actives,  has  kept  up  an  old  Fordham  custom 
and  an  old  Fordham  name.  Its  players  are  chosen  from  the  board- 
ers of  Junior  Hall,  and  were  this  season  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  coach  David  C.  Brooks,  T4. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  13th,  the  Actives  met  and  defeated  the 
Waverly  High  School  Second  Prep.  The  score  was  19-7.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  game  were  the  line  plunging  of  Pete  Rafferty,  and  the 
good  all  around  playing  of  Witzel,  Sullivan  and  Carr.  The  three 
touchdowns  were  made  by  Witzel,  Pete  Rafferty  and  Carr. 

The  opponents  of  the  Actives  on  November  16th,  were  the 
strong  “Moonlight”  team  of  College  Point.  Although  outweighed, 
the  Actives  put  up  a fine  game  and  when  the  final  whistle  blew, 
the  score  was  13-0  in  favor  of  the  Maroon  team.  Pete  Rafferty, 
Carr  and  Hannon  starred  in  this  game. 

On  November  18th,  the  Actives  defeated  the  new  Rochelle  Sec- 
ond Prep,  team  to  the  tune  of  12-0.  The  good  work  of  P.  Rafferty, 
Sullivan’s  end  runs  and  Carr’s  line  plunges  did  much  towards 
winning  the  game. 
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The  squad  of  the  Actives  was  made  up  of  the  following  play- 


ers : 


Breslin,  R.  E. 

O’Neil,  R.  G. 

Pentony,  R.  G. 

Baxter,  C. 

J.  Rafferty,  L.  G.  (Manager). 


Barr,  L.  G. 
Cunningham,  L.  E. 
Witzel,  R.  H.  B. 

P.  Rafferty,  F.  B. 
Carr,  L.  H.  B. 


Sullivan,  Q.  B.,  Capt. 

Substitutes — McCarthy,  Hannon,  Cassidy,  Coultry. 

To  the  coach,  David  C.  Brooks,  T4,  and  to  the  Actives,  con- 
gratulations. Harry  T.  McGarry,  Prep.  T3. 


BASKETBALL. 

On  November  5th  Manager  Barry  issued  a call  for  basketball  can- 
didates and  about  twenty-five  men  answered.  Even  though  there 
are  none  of  last  year’s  quintet  remaining,  Coach  Joe  Hanley,  T3, 
expects  to  turn  out  one  of  the  fastest  teams  seen  around  Fordham  in 
several  years. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE,  1912-1913. 
December  4 — Xavier  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

December  7 — Far  Rockaway  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 
December  11 — St.  Francis  H.  S.  of  Brooklyn  at  Fordham. 
December  12 — Cathedral  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

December  14 — Eastern  District  H.  S.  at  Brooklyn. 
December  18 — Bayonne  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

January  4 — Cathedral  H.  S.  at  Cathedral. 

January  8 — Yonkers  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

January  11 — Open  (pending). 

January  15 — Richmond  Hill  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

January  18 — Stamford  (pending)  at  Stamford. 

January  22 — St.  Peters  at  Fordham. 

January  25 — Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  at  Ossining. 

January  29 — Greenwich  H.  S.,  Conn.,  at  Fordham. 
February  1 — Manhattan  Prep,  at  N.  Y.  C. 

February  5 — St.  Benedicts  (pending)  at  N.  Y.  C. 
February  8 — Chattle  H.  S.  (pending)  at  Fordham. 
February  12 — Far  Rockaway  H.  S.  at  Far  Rockaway. 
February  15 — Xavier  Prep,  at  N.  Y.  C. 

February  19 — Yonkers  H.  S.  at  Yonkers. 

February  22 — Bayonne  H.  S.  at  Bayonne. 

February  26 — Battery  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

March  1 — (Pending)  at  Fordham. 


Resolutions 

Adopted  by  Class  of  1914,  on  the  death  of  John  T.  Meehan, 
father  of  Westmore  Meehan,  member  of  said  Class. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen 
fit  to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  John  T.  Meehan,  father 
of  our  esteemed  classmate;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Westmore  Meehan  and  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion and  recite  the  Rosary,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  ten  masses  be  said  and  offered  up  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  John  T.  Meehan. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a copy  sent 
to  the  family  and  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

John  Hayes,  Chairman. 

John  A.  Corcoran. 

Peter  A.  Wilkinson. 

Victor  McCarthy. 

Committee. 


Adopted  by  Class  of  1914,  on  the  death  of  Philip  L.  Corcoran, 
brother  of  John  A.  Corcoran,  member  of  said  Class. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  Philip  L.  Corcoran,  brother 
of  our  esteemed  classmate;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  John  A.  Corcoran  and  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually,  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion and  recite  the  Rosary;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  ten  masses  be  said  and  offered  up  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  Philip  L.  Corcoran. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a copy  sent 
to  the  family  and  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

John  Hayes,  Chairman 
Francis  C.  McGowan. 

John  A.  Barret. 

Committee. 
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Winter 

Oh ! where  is  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  Springtime, 
When  flowers  were  budding,  and  young  hearts  were  gay? 
And  where  are  the  songs  of  the  linnet  and  robin, 

That  sang  in  the  tree-tops  in  blossoming  May? 


Now  through  naked  branches  the  chill  breeze  is  sighing, 
The  lowering  clouds  stand  on  guard  in  the  sky. 

Ring  softly  the  knell ! verdant  nature  is  dying, 

With  no  rose  to  mourn  her,  no  songbird  to  sigh. 


The  sick  who  found  hope  in  the  warm  rays  of  Summer, 
Now  ceaselessly  toss  on  their  hard  beds  of  pain; 

Soon,  soon  will  they  sink  into  ne’er  ending  slumber, 

Nor  ever  behold  the  green  meadows  again. 


Ah!  when  we  too  depart  on  that  journey  eventful, 

And  life  with  its  care  and  its  sorrow  is  done ; 

May  we  never  fear  Winter’s  scourges  resentful, 

But  bask  evermore  in  Eternity’s  Sun. 

Edward  J.  Sweeney,  T5. 


The  Renaissance 


The  term  “Renaissance,”  used  historically  to  designate  the 
period  of  transition  between  what  we  call  the  mediaeval  and  the 
modern  age,  in  its  broader  sense  characterizes  those  changes  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  attitude  of  the  Western  nations.  Like  all 
other  great  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  the  result 
of  gradual  growth,  rather  than  of  sudden  expansion  of  thought,  and 
to  appreciate  properly  its  various  phases,  we  must  begin  our  con- 
sideration centuries  before  the  first  nascent  spark  of  the  “re-birth” 
became  evident.  The  foundations  of  the  Renaissance,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  were  laid  in  the  old  Graeco-Roman  days  of  pagan 
culture  and  pagan  learning,  for  it  was  there  that  the  great  master- 
pieces of  art  and  literature,  the  great  systems  of  philosophy,  and, 
one  of  antiquity’s  greatest  legacies  to  the  modern  world,  the  Roman 
Law,  found  their  creation.  Greater  than  any  of  these,  and  destined 
to  be  their  preserver,  was  the  establishment  in  that  same  age  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  when  the  Empire  of  Rome  sank 
between  the  converging  waves  of  external  barbarity  and  internal 
corruption,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  alone,  that  held 
its  course  unswayed.  While  all  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  paganism 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the  light  of  learning  seemed  extinguished 
forever,  secluded  in  their  cells,  the  monks  and  scholars  of  this  great 
organization  were  copying  and  preserving  the  old  classics,  forming, 
as  it  were,  so  many  latent  sources  of  knowledge. 

From  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus  by  Odoacer  in  the 
year  476,  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 — the  period  that  is 
roughly  designated  as  the  “Middle  Ages” — various  changes  were 
going  on  in  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  paganism  gave  way  to 
Christianity.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  came  the  gradual  substitution 
of  the  mediaeval  civilization,  rough  though  it  may  have  been  at 
first,  for  the  utter  lawlessness  and  barbarity  of  the  conquering 
tribes.  Gradually  with  many  a set-back,  conditions  were  improved ; 
the  scope  of  monastic  work  was  widened ; schools  were  established ; 
learning  grew  to  be  less  despised  and  more  sought  after,  and 
finally,  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries  came  the  founding  of 
the  universities.  Then  thousands  and  thousands  of  searchers  after 
knowledge  instead  of  a few  individual  scholars  began  the  study  of 
the  great  treasures  of  literature  and  art  that  had  been  preserved  in 


The  Renaissance. 
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the  monastery  cell.  Once  more  men  began  to  write,  to  paint,  to 
build ; the  tyranny  of  ignorance  was  overthrown ; the  Renaissance, 
the  new  birth,  was  at  hand. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  this  great  movement  gained  its  first  hold, 
for  the  Italians  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  more  precocious  than 
the  other  European  races,  were  ripe  for  the  “new  learning,”  as  it 
soon  came  to  be  known,  and  the  influx  of  such  eminent  Greek 
scholars  as  Chalcocondylas,  Andronicus,  Constantine,  and  John 
Lascaus,  quickly  made  Italy  the  center  of  the  intellectual  world. 
Petrarch  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  study  the  Latin  classics. 
Boccaccio  and  numerous  other  Italian  enthusiasts  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  recovering  a knowledge  of  Greek  literature; 
Guarino,  Filelfo,  Aurispa,  Poggio  and  others,  aided  by  wealthy 
compatriots,  took  the  chief  part  in  collecting  and  copying  the  old 
manuscripts.  The  desire  for  learning  swept  over  the  land ; rich  and 
poor,  prince  and  serf,  all,  were  inspired  by  it.  But  in  this  very 
enthusiasm  there  was  danger.  Some  of  the  devotees  of  classical 
learning  overstepped  themselves,  and  adopted  not  only  the  style, 
but  the  maxims  and  feelings,  the  immorality  and  crimes,  of  a 
heathen  civilization.  Thus  there  came  to  be  two  schools  of  Hu- 
manism— the  name  applied  to  the  Renaissance  of  literature — one  the 
conservative,  or  Christian,  and  the  other,  the  radical  or  pagan. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had 
eagerly  imbibed  the  teachings  of  the  Italians,  and  had  become 
imbued  with  the  same  thirst  for  knowledge.  William  Selling  and 
William  Hadley,  two  monks  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  both 
studied  under  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  Padua,  Bologna,  and 
Rome,  transplanted  the  new  learning  to  English  soil.  Here,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  radical  school  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had 
almost  obliterated  Christian  sentiments  in  Italy,  had  never  found  its 
way  across  the  channel,  Humanism  flourished  with  little  opposi- 
tion. The  greatest  English  churchmen  of  the  day,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Langton,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  vied  with  each  other  and  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  scholar  and  saint,  in  promoting  the  movement. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  were  not  so  fortunate.  In 
Germany,  while  the  earlier  Humanists  worked  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  improvement  of  education,  and  still  re- 
mained true  conservatists  or  Christians,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
corrupt  school  of  the  younger  Humanists  gained  a firm  foothold. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  three  pupils  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  Rudolf 
Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius  and  Rudolf  of  Langen ; Jacob  Wim- 
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pheling,  the  “Educator  of  Germany,”  Dr.  John  Eck,  Abbot  Trith- 
erne,  John  Dalberg,  and  others.  On  the  other,  sometimes  under  the 
personal  leadership,  always  under  the  influence  of  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam,  the  greatest  scholar,  yet  the  radical  of  the  day,  were 
Conrad  Celtes,  Esbanus  Hesse,  Crotus  Rubianus,  Conrad  Rufus 
Mutian,  Ulric  of  Hutten,  the  knight-errant  of  Humanism,  and  a 
host  of  others,  who  by  their  worse  than  pagan  immorality  in  writing 
and  teaching,  introduced  a reign  of  unrestrained  license  at  Erfurt 
and  other  universities  and  schools.  In  France,  William  Budaeus 
and  Dionysius  Lambinus  were  the  chief  conservatists,  and  Francis 
Rabelais  represented  the  radical  school ; while  in  Spain,  the  names 
■of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  originator  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Com- 
plutious,  Anthony  of  Lebrija,  and  Louis  Vives,  all  members  of  the 
Christian  school,  stand  foremost. 

Besides  the  general  receptive  attitude  of  the  people,  and  the 
preparation  that  had  been  going  on  for  centuries,  as  it  were,  for  the 
sudden  outburst  of  this  craving  for  learning,  there  were  two  other 
circumstances  that  materially  aided  the  spread  of  Humanism.  First 
was  the  attitude  of  the  church.  Three  ardent  Humanists  mounted 
the  papal  chair  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  Nicholas 
V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library;  Pius  II.,  orator,  poet,  his- 
torian, and  manuscript  collector,  and  Leo  X.,  “The  incarnation  of 
the  Renaissance  in  its  most  brilliant  form.”  Moreover,  of  all  the 
popes  of  the  period,  but  two,  Calixt  III.  and  Peter  II.  were  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  movement.  The  invention  of  printing  with 
movable  types  also  powerfully  promoted  the  spread  of  Humanism. 
From  Mainz,  where  the  first  press  was  set  up  about  1456  through 
the  cooperation  of  John  Gutenberg,  the  actual  inventor,  Faust,  his 
financial  supporter,  and  the  copyist,  Schoeffer,  the  art  spread  all 
over  Europe,  and  by  the  year  1500,  the  presses  of  all  countries  were 
pouring  forth  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers, 
of  the  classics,  of  the  works  of  the  Humanists,  and  of  all  manner  of 
devotional  books  and  leaflets. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Renaissance  was  restricted 
to  Humanism  alone,  for  the  revival  movement  had  a far  greater 
scope.  In  art,  for  instance,  a revolution  was  worked  in  its  very 
conception.  During  the  whole  of  the  Christian  era,  the  arts  had  been 
the  chief  instruments  of  the  Church  in  promulgating  among  the  un- 
lettered the  doctrines  of  religion — they  had  existed  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  taught.  The  Renaissance 
completely  changed  this.  Art  became  the  expression  of  beauty  for 
beauty’s  sake,  and  at  once  innumerable  schools  sprang  up,  some  still 
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clinging  to  sacred  themes,  while  others,  like  the  radical  school  of 
Humanism,  treated  pagan  subjects  with  worse  than  pagan  freedom. 
In  painting  especially  there  was  great  activity.  In  Italy  alone  we 
have  the  Umbrian  School,  distinguished  by  the  master  genius  of 
Bl.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  whose  works  were  chiefly  devotional; 
the  Venetian  School,  with  Titian,  a colorist  unsurpassed  and  Paul 
Veronese;  the  Lombard  School,  founded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
mathematician,  anatomist,  architect,  musician,  and  poet,  as  well  as 
painter;  the  Bolognese  School,  known  to  us  by  the  work  of  Guido 
Rein  and  Salvator  Rosa;  and  the  Tuscan  School,  the  most  famous 
of  them  all,  for  to  it  belonged  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  But 
other  countries,  as  well  as  Italy,  were  producing  masterpieces  of  art. 
Spain  had  its  Velasquez,  probably  the  world’s  greatest  portrait 
painter,  and  its  Murillo,  whose  “Immaculate  Conception”  vies  with 
the  beauty  of  the  greatest  Italian  paintings ; Flanders  had  its  Rubens . 
France,  its  Lorraine;  the  Netherlands  the  Van  Eycks;  Germany, 
Durer  and  Holbein ; and  Holland,  the  great  Rembrandt,  made  fam- 
ous by  his  magical  use  of  light  and  shade. 

Two  more  phases  of  the  movement  still  remain,  the  Renais- 
sance of  Architecture,  and  the  Renaissance  of  Law  and  Statesman- 
ship, and  I treat  them  together  because  a similar  tendency  to  degen- 
erate was  apparent  in  both.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  four  great 
styles  of  architecture  flourished,  the  Basilica  style,  in  which  an 
oblong  ground  form  is  divided  into  naves  by  two,  four,  or  six  rows 
of  columns  and  is  concluded  at  the  altar  end  by  a circular  apse,  as 
in  St.  Paul’s  Basilica  in  Rome ; the  Cupola  style,  in  which  a central 
dome  rises  on  pillars  from  a square  or  cruciform  ground  plan,  as 
the  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople ; the  Roman  style,  whose 
ground  plan  is  the  Latin  cross,  and  whose  chief  characteristics  are 
the  round  arch,  and  the  square  towers  Tanking  the  main  portals, 
instanced  by  the  Cathedrals  of  Worms,  Mainz,  and  Speier;  and  last 
and  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Gothic  style,  with  its  pointed  arch, 
the  predominance  of  the  vertical  line,  and  the  rising  on  high  of  all 
its  parts.  In  ground  plan  and  the  position  of  towers,  the  Gothic 
style  coincides  with  the  Roman,  but  the  presbytery  is  enlarged,  and 
closes  with  an  octagon  or  dodecagon.  In  this  form  were  built  the 
noblest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  architectural  triumphs  which  still 
stand  in  ever-present  vindication  of  the  so-called  “Dark  Ages.”  The 
builders  of  the  Renaissance  overlooked  all  this — even  Fenelon  and 
Bossuet  called  the  Gothic  cathedrals  “barbarous” — and  reverted  to 
antique  forms,  reveling  in  wide  spaces,  spanning  the  ceiling  with  a 
vault  of  cylindrical  shape,  and  using  the  columns  not  for  support 
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but  for  ornamentation.  In  a blaze  of  glory  rose  San  Lorenzo  of 
Florence  and  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  then — the  style  degen- 
erated, till  the  “exaggeration  of  forms,  the  prevalency  of  the  spiral 
line,  and  the  multiplying  and  contortion  of  limbs  led  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Roccocco.” 

In  regard  to  law  and  statesmanship,  the  doctrine  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  works  of  Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  from 
1489  to  1512,  second  Chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  So- 
ciety, he  says,  cares  little  for  morality,  and  the  man  who  intends  to 
act  morally  in  all  cases  is  bound  to  perish.  Hence,  princes  and 
statesmen  must  not  hesitate  to  act  dishonestly  when  occasion  re- 
quires it.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  who  cared  least  for 
faith  and  loyalty  were  most  successful.  But  success  is  the  god  of 
politics.  Hence,  if  your  plighted  word  stands  in  your  way,  break 
it;  if  treachery  would  advance  you,  treachery  is  no  crime;  if 
cruelty  would  aid,  cruelty  is  a virtue.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
Macchiavelli’s  own  conviction,  it  is  certain  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
pagan  statesmanship  that  flourished  all  over  Europe  in  the  Renais- 
sance period. 

From  our  Twentieth  Century  standpoint  we  cannot  contem- 
plate this  great  movement  without  a sense  of  disappointment.  The 
Renaissance,  in  its  pedantic  pride,  was  guilty  of  a two-fold  wrong 
against  our  modern  Christianity.  It  misunderstood  the  “mighty 
mediaeval  genius,”  and  spoiled  its  achievements.  It  failed  to  ap- 
preciate what  was  truly  original  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  altering 
of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  Church  offices  to  imitate  the  Latin  of 
Cicero  and  Horace  was  a distinct  loss.  The  showy  architecture  of 
the  period,  though  often  magnificent,  was  not  Christian  in  its  in- 
spiration, and  soon  sank  to  the  rococo  and  grotesque,  while  the 
churches  were  filled  with  monuments  to  pagan  celebrities.  Painting 
fell  from  the  sacred  themes  of  Fra  Angelico  to  the  affectation  and 
voluptuousness  of  Correggio;  Venus  took  the  place  of  the  Madonna. 
Nor  did  the  Renaissance  produce  a work  equal  to  the  “Imitation,”  a 
poet  equal  to  Dante,  or  a theologist  equal  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  movement  lacked  depth  and  stability  of  foundation,  hence  its 
fall  into  the  commonplace  and  the  “extinction  of  art  in  vulgarity,  of 
literature  in  empty  rhetoric.”  It  began  over  again,  as  it  were,  from 
the  days  of  Rome,  neglecting  the  advances  of  the  ten  intervening 
centuries ; and  therein  lay  the  caues  of  its  failure.  “European 
culture,”  says  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  “divorced  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  have  been  a pale  reflection  of  dead  antiquity.” 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


The  Ignorance  of  Horace 

“Ibam  forte  Via  Quinta,  sicut ” oh  well  I think  that  I 

better  drop  into  English  if  I expect  to  jot  down  this  remarkable 
incident  intelligently,  so  kindly  allow  me  to  start  all  over  again. 

I was  strolling  by  chance  along  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  late  in 
September  and  a drizzling  rain  was  falling  with  a melancholy  pat- 
ter upon  the  pavement.  The  weight  of  life’s  disappointments 
seemed  to  be  pressing  heavily  upon  me  and  I was  greatly  dejected. 
Never  before  did  I seem  to  realize  more  thoroughly  my  insignifi- 
cance as  a mere  human  atom  in  a creation  of  such  tremendous  pro- 
portions that  the  stars  themselves  are  but  as  a powdered  drift  of 
suns  when  compared  to  the  immensity  of  the  whole  universe.  The 
entire  accumulation  of  the  knowledge  which  I had  laboriously 
acquired  in  various  ways  seemed  to  form  an  even  smaller  fraction 
of  what  might  yet  be  known.  A vast  tide  of  regret  rolled  over  my 
soul,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  sound  of  the  rain,  blending 
as  it  did  with  the  purr  of  passing  motors  and  the  rattle  of  restless 
wheels,  made  me  feel  that  nature  was  sprinkling  tears  of  sorrow 
upon  the  earth.  In  my  terrific  loneliness  I forgot  the  bustling 
thoroughfare ; strange  thoughts  swept  across  the  harpstrings  of 
recollection  and  in  rhythm  to  the  rain  I found  myself  sadly  hum- 
ming: 

Ah  ’tis  a melancholy  hour 

When  fades  the  fragrant  summer  flow’r, 

When  through  the  woods  and  meadows  dry 
The  thistle-ghosts  go  drifting  by, 

While  soft  and  solemn  winds  seem  sighing: 

‘Summer  is  dying.’  ” 

The  little  lyric  was  all  out  of  tune  with  the  shrill  shouts  of 
newsboys,  and  the  grumbling  voice  of  commercialism,  but  I strolled 
idly  on,  and  would  have  continued  much  further  had  I not  absent- 
mindedly  allowed  my  umbrella  to  become  entangled  in  a delicate 
veil  which  adorned  the  enormous  hat  of  a proud  and  tempestuous 
passerby.  The  remarks  which  accompanied  the  disabling  of  my 
new  seven  dollar  storm-shield  quickly  convinced  me  that  a public 
highway  was  no  fit  place  for  a reverie.  The  accident  happened 
directly  in  front  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  so  partly  to  seek 
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shelter  from  the  rain,  and  partly  to  protect  myself  from  the  storm 
of  feminine  indignation,  I skipped  up  the  broad  marble  steps  as  if 
hastening  toward  an  important  engagement. 

I entered  the  inviting  structure,  whose  towering  columns  and 
massive  proprotions  aroused  whatever  feelings  of  admiration  could 
struggle  to  the  surface  through  an  entangled  maze  of  fear  and 
embarrassment.  The  beauty  of  the  building  from  without,  and  the 
exquisite  tile  floors  and  mural  decorations  within  failed  however 
to  completely  dispel  the  clouds  of  sadness  which  had  gathered  around 
me.  I retired  to  a large  reference-room  and  unwittingly  walked 
over  to  a section  devoted  to  Lyric  Poetry.  Wearily  I dropped  down 
into  an  inviting  chair  facing  long  mahogany  shelves  of  books.  The 
glare  of  the  tungsten  lights  dispelled  for  a moment  the  gloom  of 
the  afternoon,  but  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  a Parian  statue  of 
Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  occupying  the  most  important  position 
among  the  lyric  bards,  scenes  from  dear  old  Fordham  and  a few 
familiar  lines  of  Latin  flitted  across  the  panorama  of  reflection. 
Resting  my  tired  head  against  the  back  of  the  leather-covered  chair 
I gazed  fixedly  at  the  representation  of  him  who  rose  from  plebeian 
ranks  into  the  aristocracy  of  undying  fame.  A strange  mellow 
light  was  gathering  around  everything,  and  the  dull  monotone  of 
city-sounds  was  growing  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  The  mar- 
ble features  of  the  great  poet  slowly  took  on  the  color  of  life,  and 
lo,  to  my  tremendous  astonishment  the  statue  relaxed  from  its 
classic  pose  and  jumped  from  its  pedestal!  The  sandals  clattered 
strangely  on  the  tile,  and  most  remarkable  to  relate,  Quintus 
Horatius  Flaccus  rushed  toward  me  with  outstretched  hands  ex- 
claiming : 

“Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum?” 

I was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment ! I really  felt  like  “villis- 
sime”  now  that  I was  in  the  presence  of  so  exalted  a personage. 
Gathering  confidence,  however,  I answered  him  rather  haltingly. 
The  conversation  was  in  Latin.  There  was  a delightful  Roman 
ring  to  the  words  of  Horace,  but  I have  translated  the  conversation 
in  order  to  draw  a protecting  mantle  over  the  barbaric  errors  of 
syntax  with  which  my  remarks  abounded.  Following  our  exchange 
of  salutations  I weighed  my  thoughts  well  and  ventured  to  remark 
with  some  measure  of  pride : 

“Well,  Quintus,  I suppose  that  you,  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets 
must  be  profoundly  interested  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  this  colossal 
composite  poem  which  has  been  written  by  the  hand  of  time  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  America.” 
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“America?”  questioned  he,  “may  I ask  where  that  is?” 

I was  inclined  at  first  to  think  that  he  was  attempting  to  per- 
petrate some  sort  of  a classical  joke,  but  when  I discovered  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  not  only  of  the  existence  of  America  but  of  all 
things  which  had  transpired  since  the  year  8 B.  C.,  I crossed  the 
room  and  returned  with  three  enormous  volumes  of  history,  placed 
them  upon  the  table,  and  remarked  with  a knowing  gesture  toward 
the  books : 

“There  is  an  abridged  resume  of  the  historical  points  which 
you  have  missed.” 

“What  are  those?”,  he  asked  eagerly. 

“What  are  those,”  I repeated  incautiously,  “Why,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you,  who  have  reared  yourself  a ‘memorial  more 
lasting  than  bronze,’  do  not  recognize  a book  when  you  see  it?” 

He  confusedly  confessed  his  ignorance,  but  went  into  ecstacies 
over  the  wonderful  binding,  and  the  novelty  and  convenience  of 
the  method,  and  marveled  at  how  a mere  mortal  with  only  a few 
short  years  allotted  to  his  span  of  life  could  find  time  to  properly 
study  those  massive  tomes. 

With  difficulty  I drew  his  attention  away  from  the  books  and 
returned  to  my  boastful  assertion  that  New  York  is  a wonderful 
poem.  This  I soon  regretted,  for  since  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
city,  I,  moved  by  abrupt  enthusiasm,  recklessly  led  him  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  library,  and  while  he  stood  transfixed  with  awe, 
I hailed  a taxicab.  As  we  were  getting  in  I heard  someone  remark 
that  the  classicly  clad  person  must  be  a moving-picture  character 
who  had  been  using  the  Public  Library  for  a Roman  background. 
It  would  weary  you  to  mention  all  the  confusion  and  profound 
astonishment  which  was  stirred  up  in  Horace  by  the  mechanical 
contrivances  and  the  bustling  methods  of  our  big  city.  We  rode 
for  nearly  two  hours,  and  when  Horace  saw  me  pay  the  fare,  and 
computed  the  amount  into  sesterces  he  thought  that  I was  paying 
tribute  to  some  petty  monarch. 

Arm  and  arm  we  walked  back  to  the  reference  room. 

“Now,  Quintus,”  I remarked,  “What  do  you  think  of  New 
York  as  a wonderful  poem?” 

“But  where  are  your  hills  and  your  secluded  vales,  and  your 
wandering  herds  of  lowing  cattle,  and  your  purling  brooks,  and 
your  birds  singing  plaintively  in  the  tree-tops,  and ” 

“Pardon  me,”  I interrupted,  “we  have  all  that  Rome  ever  had 
and  more ! In  a figurative  sense  perhaps,  but  you  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  topics  of  rhetoric,  you,  who  in  17  B.  C.  were 
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chosen  to  sing  the  Carmen  Saeculare  because  of  your  wealth  of 
imagination,  surely  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  similitudes.” 

A rose-colored  bewilderment  swept  across  the  face  of  Horace, 
but  with  the  old  Roman  love  of  disputation  still  coursing  in  his 
veins,  he  said  with  a feeling  of  deliberation : 

“We  have  ridden  in  a chariot  drawn  by  some  unseen  power; 
you  have  shown  me  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep  moving  without 
sails ; we  have  at  the  very  risk  of  our  lives  passed  along  the  Via 
Lata  and  when  I besought  you  to  stop  until  the  crowd  had  passed 
by,  you  laughed  at  me  as  I of  old  joked  about  the  “rusticus  qui 
expectat  dum  defluat  amnis” ; you  pointed  out  your  proud  porticos 
stretching  to  the  skies  to  such  a height  that  the  hands  of  the  gods 
must  have  assisted  in  their  erection ; I have  seen  your  plebeians  pur- 
chase for  a penny  more  manuscripts  than  a patrician  in  my  day 
could  afford  to  buy  between  the  Calends  of  January  and  July;  and 
yet  I must  confess  that  I can  see  nothing  that  inclines  me  to  under- 
stand why  you  claim  that  your  wondrous  city  is  a master-poem.” 

“Ah,”  I chuckled,  “it  should  be  plain  to  you  who  are  credited 
with  having  so  great  a mind.  Can  you  not  see  that  we  too  have  a 
‘tawny  Tiber,’  a yellow  stream  of  gold,  in  which  many  of  us  are 
struggling  like  the  fallow-deer  of  your  Ars  Poetica,  or  like  your 
mythological  Tantulus  perhaps?  You  will  find  thousands  to  whom 
the  clink  of  coin  is  like  the  ripple  of  the  brook  that  lured  you  to 
stretch  your  weary  limbs  under  an  aged  oak.  You,  who  have  em- 
ployed the  topic  of  Conjugates,  should  understand  me  when  I tell 
you  that  in  a shady  vale,  which  we  called  Wall  Street,  you  can 
behold  again  the  shearing  of  the  ‘infirmas  ovis.’  You,  who  are 
skilled  in  metre  and  melody,  should  detect  the  wonderful  rhythm  in 
the  incessant  rumble  of  the  ‘L,’  and  in  the  deep  basso  of  the 
grumbling  subway ; you  should  observe  the  dactyls  and  the  tribrachs 
that  issue  from  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  and  the  whir  of  motors. 
Every  block  is  capable  of  being  scanned.  Drift  over  the  city  in  an 
aeroplane,  at  such  a height  that  all  confusing  detail  disappears,  and 
you,  with  your  eye  more  keen  than  that  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent, 
will  behold  the  harmony  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Observe  the 
tiny  creatures  for  whom  it  was  constructed,  wending  their  way 
through  the  arteries  of  trade,  like  the  microscopic  corpuscles  which 
hasten  through  our  bodies  carrying  nourishment  to  every  part.” 

I strove  to  rise  to  some  sort  of  an  oratorical  climax,  and  with 
a voice  increasing  in  volume,  which  was  aided  by  a gradually  widen- 
ing double-hand  gesture,  I intonated : 

“Here  is  eloquence!  Here  is  philosophy!  Here  is  poetry! 
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Here  is  the  quintessence  of  all  art,  brought  in  by  the  rich  argosies 
of  all  nations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  heaped  high  like  a 
vast  treasure  along  the  coast  of  the  broad  Atlantic !” 

Horace,  who  had  remained  standing  up  to  this  time,  now  seated 
himself  wearily  in  a chair,  draped  his  garment  more  comfortably 
over  his  knee,  and  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand.  With  a sigh  that 
was  born  of  confusion  and  despair  he  sadly  said : 

“I  must  confess  that  I could  follow  you  but  little,  and  could 
understand  you  even  less.” 

In  my  extreme  anxiety  to  clarify  my  contention,  I asked  him 
to  specify  some  of  the  passages  which  seemed  obscure.  To  my 
surprise  I found  that  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  send  the 
classic  old  fellow  to  a primary  school,  if  we  were  to  fit  him  so  that 
he  might  only  be  able  to  peddle  newspapers  intelligently.  Aero- 
plane— subway- — “L” — motor-car — all  these  and  many  others  were 
unknown  quantities ; he  did  not  understand  the  first  principles  of 
their  action,  and  a phagocyte  was  more  meaningless  to  him  than 
Greek  is  to  me,  which  is  saying  considerable.  He  had  never  seen 
a watch ; he  had  never  laid  eyes  upon  a really  presentable  copy  of 
his  own  works ; in  fact,  when  I brought  from  the  library  shelf  a 
text-book  of  his  own  effusions,  he  admitted  that  the  odes  were 
somewhat  more  polished  than  the  last  time  he  had  seen  them,  and 
that  the  critics  had  discovered  a greater  wealth  of  meaning  in  his 
lines  than  he  had  ever  imagined  them  to  contain.  The  highly  com- 
plimentary preface  which  I read  to  him  reassured  him  however 
that  he  was  a man  of  considerable  importance  and  profound  polish, 
and  when  I,  in  some  side  remarks,  touched  slightly  on  chemistry 
he  was  inclined  to  flaunt  what  he  considered  a superior  knowledge 
by  claiming  that  fire,  air,  earth  and  water  were  the  only  elements. 

I was  assuming  a rather  impatient  attitude  when  he  burst  into 
a loud,  lusty,  Latin  laugh  on  my  telling  him  a few  words  about  the 
Solar  System.  I could  restrain  my  indignation  no  longer,  and 
sharply  said : 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  stoop  to  slang,  Mr.  Horace,  but  if  you 
ever  order  a counterpart  of  your  classic  brow  to  be  chiseled  out, 
please  insist  that  the  sculptor  use  ‘solid  ivory.’  ” 

“Solid  ivory”  had  been  explained  to  him  during  our  trip  through 
the  city  when  he  heard  a street  urchin  use  the  expression,  and 
now  when  he  heard  it  applied  to  himself,  he  jumped  up  passionately. 
His  poetic  countenance  wrinkled  with  wrath.  He  seemed  to  be  on 
the  very  point  of  bursting  into  fierce  invective — when  he  paused, 
and  overcame  himself ; turning  slowly  he  walked  to  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  room,  climbed  complacently  back  on  the  pedestal  and 
resumed  his  classic  pose.  To  see  a pagan  make  such  excellent  use 
of  the  little  Christian  mandate  which  says,  “Vince  te  ipsum”  put  me 
completely  to  shame.  I determined  to  apologize  at  once — I hastened 
toward  Horace — I grasped  his  hand  firmly,  but  its  icy  coldness  and 
several  shouts  of  resounding  laughter  aroused  me  from  my  reverie ! 
Blushing  with  embarrassment  I made  a hasty  exit,  leaving  my 
broken  umbrella  as  a forsaken  token  of  dejected  spirits. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


Resignation 

When  Disappointment,  with  fell,  cruel  hand, 

All  aspirations,  hopes  and  plans  has  crushed ; 

When  bitter  grief  all  pleasure’s  notes  has  hushed, 

And  Sorrow,  bringing  all  her  hideous  band 
Of  passions  that  thy  soul  with  evil  brand, 

Through  every  chamber  of  thy  heart  has  rushed, 

And  from  thy  cheeks  nor  friend  the  tears  has  brushed, 
While,  Pity’s  child,  of  Love  bereft,  you  stand 
Aghast  at  pain  whose  depths  you  never  dreamed, 

Then  bow  the  head  to  what  is  Heaven’s  will, 

And  if  thou  hast  lost  faith,  or  sin  esteemed, 

Or  sometimes  doubted  Him  who  works  no  ill, 

Remind  thee  of  that  face  with  suffering  seamed, 

And  light  divine  will  guide  thee  up  life’s  hill. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


Photo  by  Harry  V.  Walsh,  ’14. 

JAMES  DUNN  AS  SHYLOCK  AND  HAROLD  EVERTS  AS  PORTIA  IN  THE  DRAMATIC 
ASSOCIATION'S  PRESENTATION  OF  "MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.” 


The  Merchant  of  Venice 


On  a certain  evening,  several  years  ago,  Mr  .Nat  Goodwin  gave 
a very  elaborate  production  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which 
he  appeared  as  the  revengeful  Shylock.  So  well  did  he  act  the 
part,  that  he  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Alan  Dale,  and  caused  that 
worthy  critic  to  remark  that  Shakespeare  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  art  of  playwriting. 

Yet  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  certainly  one  of  the  best — and 
perhaps  the  very  greatest — of  the  immortal  bard’s  comedies,  Mr. 
Alan  Dale  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  a most  adequate 
and  excellent  performance  of  the  play  was  given  by  the  Fordham 
University  Dramatic  Association,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1912,  in  the  Auditorium. 

Fordham  students  have  often  earned  for  themselves  high 
praise  in  dramatic  productions.  Who  among  the  old  boys  can  have 
forgotton  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  in  “The  Rivals,”  or  James  Dono- 
van in  “The  Bells,”  or  Richard  Harrington  as  Richelieu — to  choose 
but  a few  from  among  many  notable  performances  in  later  years? 

But  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  as  given  recently,  was  quite  as 
fine  as  any  histrionic  triumph  at  Fordham,  within  my  recollection. 
No  individual  star  stood  out  from  among  his  fellow  actors,  quite 
as  prominently  as  the  gentlemen,  just  mentioned,  were  wont  to  do. 
The  cast,  however,  was  well  balanced ; the  acting  natural ; the 
elocution  almost  beyond  criticism. 

The  greatest  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  James  Dunn,  as 
Shylock.  True  it  is,  his  part  furnished  him  with  finer  opportuni- 
ties than  any  other  in  the  dramatis  personae  Among  all  the  crea- 
tions of  the  “myriad-minded”  Shakespeare,  but  few  indeed  equal 
the  character  of  the  revengeful  Jew ; and  with  the  exception  of 
Hamlet  and  two  or  three  others,  none  surpasses  it  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  varied  passions,  which  fill  the  heart  of  man.  Pride, 
avarice,  racial  hatred,  and  “the  study  of  revenge”  against  the 
Christian  who  spat  upon  his  “Jewish  gaberdine”;  wounded  love 
and  bitter  rage  for  the  daughter  who  has  deserted  him ; grief  for 
his  stolen  ducats,  exultation  over  the  ruin  of  Antonio ; and  finally 
gratified  hate,  and  then  baffled  malice,  and  despair  in  the  great 
court  scene — these  emotions  are  constantly  flitting  across  Shylock’s 
mind. 
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Great  praise,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Dunn  for  his 
fine  performance  in  so  exacting  a role.  At  first  he  gave  his  audience 
the  picture  of  a rather  feeble  old  man,  and  was  somewhat  tardy 
in  his  speech ; whereas  Mr.  Sothern  and  other  prominent  actors 
have  taught  us  to  believe  that  Shylock  was  a vigorous  old  sinner, 
and  only  broken,  weak  and  worn  in  the  hour  of  his  utter  defeat. 
After  the  first  act,  however,  Mr.  Dunn  warmed  to  his  work;  and 
in  the  scene  with  Tubal,  where  he  clearly  brought  out  the  varying 
joy  and  grief  of  Shylock,  he  earned  a genuine  ovation.  His  acting 
in  the  trial  scene  was  excellent  and  won  him  much  applause.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Dunn  deserves  congratulation  for  his  carefully  studied 
portrayal  of  the  Jew’s  embittered  character. 

As  Antonio,  Mr.  Reginald  G.  Mendes  was  a dignified  mer- 
chant of  Venice,  strong  in  his  friendship  for  Bassanio,  and  stronger 
yet  in  his  contempt  for  Shylock.  His  elocution,  perhaps,  was 
somewhat  better  than  his  acting,  yet  he  gave  a very  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  unfortunate  Antonio,  whose  financial  ruin  is 
finally  balanced  by  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
enemy. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Lynch  was  a fine  Bassanio.  An  ardent  lover, 
a loyal  friend,  the  character  of  Bassanio  is  apt  to  make  the  young 
actor  “tear  passion  to  tatters,”  in  declaiming  his  lines.  Mr.  Lynch, 
however,  profited  by  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players ; possessed  of 
a resonant  voice,  he  was  always  earnest,  but  never  boisterous. 

The  one  note  of  broad  comedy  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is 
furnished  by  Launcelot  Gobbo,  and  his  father,  Old  Gobbo.  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Phelan,  with  bowed  back,  and  voice  “turning  again 
towards  childish  treble”  gave  an  amusing  and  almost  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  Old  Gobbo,  who  is  sand-blind,  and  who,  with  staff  in  hand, 
is  seeking  out  his  son,  the  servant  of  the  Jew.  Character  parts  are 
very  apt  to  lead  to  exaggeration.  There  was  none  of  this  in  Mr. 
Phelan’s  playing.  On  the  contrary,  he  tottered  along  and  squeaked 
with  shrill  voice,  like  a weak  old  man  from  everyday  life. 

It  is  a question  whether  Shylock’s  rage  gave  the  audience  any 
more  entertainment  than  Launcelot  Gobbo’s  buffoonery.  The 
former  interested  them,  the  latter  made  them  sit  back  and  laugh. 
In  olden  days,  it  is  said,  a very  bright  and  witty  fellow  often  played 
the  part  of  the  King’s  jester.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Gilleran  brought 
both  wit  and  brains  to  his  aid  in  enacting  the  role  of  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  as  it  was  evident  from  his  first  entrance  to  his  final  exit, 
that  he  had  made  a careful  study  of  every  look,  word,  and  gesture. 
His  debate  between  the  fiend  and  conscience  was  most  ludicrous, 
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while  his  meeting  with  his  father,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  he  murdered  the  Queen’s  English,  pro- 
voked much  laughter.  Possibly  he  handled  the  old  gentleman  a 
little  bit  roughly;  but  perhaps  he  too  was  subject  to  rough  usage 
while  acting  as  servant  to  the  Jew. 

Having  heard  Mr.  J.  Joseph  Conlon  a number  of  times,  I 
naturally  expected  great  things  of  him;  nor  was  I disappointed. 
His  elocution  in  the  light  and  care-free  part  of  Gratiano  was  clear 
cut  and  incisive;  and  by  some  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the 
evening.  Both  by  talent  and  the  best  of  training,  Mr.  Conlon  is  a 
finished  elocutionist;  nor  was  his  acting  as  Gratiano  one  whit  be- 
hind his  delivery. 

The  part  itself  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Gratiano  does 
speak  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice; 
yet  behind  his  almost  frivolous  exterior  beats  a warm  and  kindly 
heart.  Notice  his  wealth  of  affection  for  Antonio,  his  tragic  de- 
nunciation of  the  Jew,  his  great  glee  over  the  rescue  of  his  friend 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Shylock.  These  points  were  brought  out 
splendidly  by  Mr.  Conlon.  No  doubt  Mr.  Justice  Goff  would  have 
sentenced  Gratiano,  with  his  noisy  outburst,  for  contempt  of  court ; 
but  the  discipline  of  the  court  room  was  evidently  very  mild  in  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Conlon  was  able  to  rail  at  Shylock  with  impunity. 

I have  reserved  mention  of  Mr.  Harold  J.  Everts  to  the  last, 
because  as  Portia  he  did  not  appear  until  the  final  scene ; and 
furthermore  because  his  was  the  very  best  amateur  impersonation 
of  the  part  I have  ever  seen.  In  graceful  gesture,  in  softly  modu- 
lated voice,  in  gentle  earnestness,  Mr.  Everts  was  the  fair  Portia, 
masquerading  in  man’s  garb.  His  acting  was  perfection,  and  one 
only  heard  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  for  Mr.  Everts  on  every 
hand,  after  the  final  curtain.  As  an  attendant,  he  sang  Schubert’s 
Serenade  very  sweetly.  The  Dramatic  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  added  Mr.  Everts  to  its  ranks. 

In  the  minor  parts  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Kelly  as  the  Duke  of 
Venice,  Mr.  Paul  J.  McCauley  as  Lorenzo,  Mr.  John  H.  F.  Daly 
and  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Vincent  as  Solanio  and  Salarino,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O’Neill  and  Mr.  John  J.  Reilly  as  Salerio  and  Tubal, 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  as  Nerissa 
and  Jessica,  acquitted  themselves  creditably. 

Another  feature  of  the  evening’s  entertainment,  and  one  that 
gave  genuine  pleasure  to  the  large  audience,  was  the  playing  of 
a varied  program  by  the  college  orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Kane,  T3.  The  Aida  selection  and  the  Fordham 
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Ram  were  especially  good.  The  violin  solo  of  Poet  and  Peasant 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kane,  with  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kane  at  the  piano, 
was  finely  played.  A college  orchestra  is  an  innovation  at  Ford- 
ham.  May  it  long  continue.  The  only  want  that  a very  critical 
ear  could  detect  was  the  addition  of  a few  more  bass  instruments. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


Reveries 

Day  was  dying,  and  I sat  alone.  Far  out  in  the  Hudson  the 
polished  brass  of  several  pleasure  yachts  reflected  back  their  fare- 
well to  the  disappearing  day.  The  radiant  sunset  cast  a strange 
yet  pleasing  glow  on  the  Palisades,  dark  and  picturesque.  The 
sound  of  the  evening  gun  broke  the  all-pervading  stillness ; gradu- 
ally night  fell ; a myriad  of  twinkling  lights  gleamed  from  the  rig- 
ging of  the  many  yachts  riding  quietly  at  their  moorings. 

The  silence,  the  surroundings,  the  very  air,  so  calm  and  restful, 
seemed  to  absorb  all  thoughts  of  care ; the  present  was  no  more ; 
I was  again  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  Alas ! the  numberless 
happy  hours  I had  spent  as  a boy  in  these  very  surroundings. 

Once  again,  in  chill  November,  with  parted  lips  and  flushed 
faces,  we  raced  for  the  supremacy  of  the  “block” ; once  again,  when 
bleak  December  blanketed  the  hills  with  white,  our  fleet  sleds  sped 
over  the  crunching  snow,  and  proud  was  I hailed  “king  of  the  hill.” 

Alas,  those  happy,  happy  days ! Little  did  we  think  of  times 
and  trials  to  come.  And  now,  now  gone  are  those  hours  of  joy, 
gone  never  to  return.  Gone,  as  the  forest  leaves,  glowing  with 
beauty  in  the  days  of  summer,  fade  with  the  advancing  months ; 
fade,  and  wither  away. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  brought  me  to  myself 
and  sadness.  The  lamp-lighter  was  passing. 

“Fine  evening,  sir,”  he  said,  merrily. 

“Yes,”  I replied,  but  there  was  no  merriment  in  my  voice,  and 
slowly  I wended  my  way  homeward. 

P.  A.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  14. 


New  Year  Arcanigrams 

(Lately  received  at  the  local  mental  telegraph  station.) 

May  the  New  Year  be  bright  for  Fordham.  Remember  it 
depends  largely  on  YOU  who  are  SONS  of  Fordham.  RISE 
to  each  occasion  and  SET  to  work  with  a vim.  And  should 
Disappointment  REIGN,  may  it  be  only  as  an  April-shower,  serv- 
ing to  freshen  the  soil  of  determination,  and  hastening  the  growth 
of  the  sweet  flowers  of  worthy  accomplishment. 

DON’T  SPURN  ADVICE.  If  the  shoe  pinches  put  on  a 
larger  size.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  “great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow”  it  is  also  true  that  “great  aches  from  little  toe- 
corns  grow.” 

BE  SQUARE  WITH  YOUR  NEIGHBOR,  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  being  called  a “block.” 

DON’T  WASTE  YOUR  TIME.  Half  a loafer  is  worse  than 
none. 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP.  The  fly  who  tried  to  walk  across  a 
sheet  of  Tanglefoot  sadly  said:  “Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  glue!” 

LET  INDUSTRY  PERMEATE  YOUR  SYSTEM.  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  prove  yourself  a man  of  METAL. 

BE  ACCURATE.  Don’t  say  that  a MAN  OF  METAL  is  one 
who  RUSTS  OVER  on  all  his  subjects  during  vacation  time. 

BE  A MATCH  FOR  ALL  DIFFICULTIES.  There  is  con- 
siderable SULPHUR  in  every  human  system. 

STUDY  YOUR  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPLY  IT.  An  atom 
is  the  smallest  particle  of  a substance  which  can  enter  into  chemi- 
cal action,  and  MEANNESS  is  the  smallest  particle  of  a person, 
which  can  enter  into  human  action. 

BE  STEADY  AND  SLOW  IF  NECESSARY.  Slow  and 
steady  wins  the  race,  but  FAST  and  UNSTEADY  wins  DIS- 
GRACE. 

BE  SERIOUS.  Let  there  be  something  more  than  a Comic 
Section  to  your  edition  of  life. 
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PERSEVERE.  If  some  one  should  ask  you  what  became 
of  your  New  Year’s  Resolution  we  hope  that  it  won’t  be  necessary 
for  you  to  say : 

“My  heart  was  BENT  so  much  on  staying  true 
It  almost  BROKE,  so  then  what  did  I do, 

But  hit  upon  that  selfish  old  solution — 

I SPARED  my  heart  and  BROKE  THE  RESOLUTION!” 

Arcanus. 


A Tribute 

To  the  man  whose  right  facile  pen,  wisdom  and  wit, 

Give  the  best  posters  Fordham  can  boast; 

To  the  man  whose  announcements  are  always  a “hit”; 

To  our  “booster,”  Arcanus — a toast. 

E.  P.  G.,  T3. 


Triolet 

The  sun  shines  today, 

But  how  long  will  it  last? 

In  gay  laughter  we  play, 

As  the  sun  shines  today. 

Yet  dark  grows  the  way, 

For  the  clouds  gather  fast. 

The  sun  shines  today, 

But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Robert  G.  McLaughlin,  T6. 


Sanctum 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

Earnestly  the  grizzled  patriarch,  Time,  pores  over  the  huge 
tome  in  which  the  chronicle  of  the  Ages  is  inscribed.  His  hoary 
head  is  bent  a trifle  lower  than  it  was  when  the  cycle  almost  com- 
pleted entered  upon  its  course,  and  the  weight  of  one  more  year  has 
borne  his  stooped  shoulders  a little  closer  to  the  ground.  Close  by 
his  side  stands  the  hour-glass,  the  last  grains  of  the  sands  of  the 
twelfth  period  of  this  still  youthful  century  running  swiftly  out, 
while  the  cruel  scythe,  ruthless,  relentless,  ready  to  perform  its 
inevitable  task,  lies  at  his  feet.  Carefully  he  scans  the  page  allotted 
to  the  fast  departing  year,  for  here  are  entered  the  deeds  of  men, 
the  accomplishments  of  institutions,  the  decrees  of  Destiny,  the 
caprices  of  Fortune.  In  some  places  the  entries  are  neat  and 
clear,  the  ink  as  lustrous  as  the  deed  which  it  records,  and  the  old 
man  nods  his  head  approvingly,  as  a smile  of  pleasure  and  content- 
ment lights  up  his  deeply  furrowed  visage ; in  others,  they  are  slov- 
enly and  illegible,  as  poor  and  mean  and  inelegant  as  the  events 
which  they  chronicle,  and  the  reader,  with  a look  of  pain  in  his 
sharp  but  venerable  eyes,  heaves  a sigh  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  Long  does  he  read ; and  many  are  his  smiles,  and  many 
are  his  sighs.  Suddenly  he  turns  the  leaf — and  lo ! the  new  page, 
clean,  white,  immaculate,  the  page  of  the  new-born  year,  presents 
itself  to  his  tired  eyes. 

Men  of  Fordham,  the  page  of  the  new-born  year,  clean,  white, 
immaculate,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Let  us  make  a resolution 
that  we  will  do  nothing,  either  in  college  or  out  of  college,  which 
will  in  any  way  deface  that  page.  Let  us,  by  taking  a real  interest 
and  pride  in  every  Fordham  event  and  activity,  assist  in  making 
every  entry  concerning  the  university  a brilliant  one.  And  may  our 
efforts  be  such  that  when  the  grizzled  patriarch.  Time,  scans  the 
page  of  1913,  he  may  find  every  entry  regarding  Alma  Mater  and 
her  sons  neat  and  clear,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  nod  his  head  ap- 
provingly, as  a smile  of  pleasure  and  contentment  lights  up  his 
deeply  furrowed  visage,  at  the  record  of  Fordham. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  CONTEST. 

In  these  days,  when  atheltics  hold  so  important  a place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  vigorous  American  youth,  the  prowess  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  contests  of  physical  strength  and  endurance  is  well 
known.  Indeed,  the  recurrence,  every  four  years,  of  the  Olympic 
games  not  only  serves  to  make  athletics  an  object  of  international 
interest  and  to  render  the  efforts  of  the  contending  athletes  a topic 
of  the  day  the  world  over,  but  also  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  that  classic  people  of  old,  and  to  remind  one  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  held  the  laurel-crowned  hero  of  the  arena.  It 
is  a lamentable  fact,  however,  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  intellectual  contests  of  this  once  powerful  race.  Many  will 
be  surprised  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  in  those  palmy  days  fes- 
tivals, at  which  competing  authors  presented  their  dramas  before  a 
critical  audience,  were  of  annual  occurrence,  and  that  the  famous 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  the  result  of  such  con- 
tests. Now,  if  we  admire  and  imitate  the  prowess  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  physical  contests,  is  it  not  logical  to  assert  that  we  should 
admire  and  imitate  their  prowess  in  intellectual  contests  also?  Here 
at  college  we  have  our  athletic  contests,  splendid  affairs,  which  tend 
to  bring  out  all  the  manly  qualities  of  the  contestants,  and  which 
are  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physical  benefit  to  them.  We  also  have 
our  intellectual  contests — our  debates,  our  competitions  for  the 
medals  offered  each  year,  our  Monthly,  which  publishes  the  best 
articles  offered  by  its  competing  contributors.  But  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  athletic 
honors  are  not  the  only  honors  which  are  worthy  of  being  sought, 
and  that  appreciation  of  effort  should  not  be  limited  to  members 
of  the  varsity  teams.  Enter  the  Debating  Society,  write  for  the 
Monthly,  strive  for  the  medals  offered,  and  give  the  men  who 
are  successful  in  these  lines  the  credit  which  they  deserve.  Do  all 
in  your  power  to  further  the  success  of  the  athletic  contests,  but  do 
not  neglect  the  intellectual  contests.  Remember  that  the  Greeks 
paid  homage  to  brain  as  well  as  to  brawn,  and  keep  in  mind  that 
wise  old  expression — “Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.” 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 

With  commendable  progressiveness,  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1914  are  bringing  to  a successful  consummation,  plans  for  what 
is  expected  to  prove  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
Junior  innovations  ever  introduced  into  the  social  life  of 

Week.  Fordham,  namely,  the  long-talked-of,  long-ex- 

pected Junior  Week.  The  principal  events  will 
be  the  Georgetown  basketball  game  on  January  24th,  the  annual 
indoor  track  meet  on  the  25th,  and  that  crowning  event  of  the 
university’s  social  activities,  the  Junior  Promenade,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker  on  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 22d. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  to  bring  about  a closer  relationship 
between  the  students  of  the  Law,  Medical  and  Collegiate  depart- 
ments, a University  Smoker  has  been  arranged 

University  for  January  11th,  and  will  be  held  at  the  McKin- 

Smoker  ley  Square  Casino,  169th  Street  and  Boston 

Road.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair 
is  composed  of  Christopher  J.  Smith,  President  of  the  F.  U.  A.  A., 
chairman ; Messrs.  Stanton,  Giegerich  and  Conway,  of  the  Law 
department;  Messrs.  Rendich,  Hughes,  Lynch,  Jacques  and  Mac- 
guire  of  the  Medical  department;  Messrs.  Smyth,  McCarthy,  Moore 
and  Hinchliffe  of  the  College  department.  Every  student  who  pos- 
sibly can  should  attend  the  smoker ; the  affair  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar 
assures  the  purchaser  of  a ticket  of  an  extremely  enjoyable  evening. 

On  December  21st,  “Rector’s  Day,”  a reception  was  tendered 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University. 
Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3,  represented  the  College,  Francis  X.  Shea, 
Prep.  C3,  the  High  School,  and  John  S.  Mur- 
Rector’s  phy,  Grammar  C3,  the  Grammar  School,  and 
Day  all  three  made  addresses.  Edward  M.  Betowski, 

C5,  recited  an  original  poem  entitled  “The 
Mystic  Palace,”  and  the  orchestra  made  its  second  appearance,  ren- 
dering several  selections.  Harold  J.  Everts,  Prep.  T3,  and  several 
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members  of  the  Glee  Club  rendered  the  selections  which  received 
such  hearty  applause  in  the  play  on  the  preceding  evening,  while  the 
singing  by  a trio  composed  of  Jos.  Rowan,  Everett  Ricketson  and 
Wolfgang  Heinrich,  of  the  High  School,  was  well  received.  Father 
Rector,  in  an  address  which  was  marked  by  great  cordiality,  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  and  told  of  the  plans  of  the  university  for 
the  future.  The  singing  of  “The  Fordham  Ram”  brought  the  exer- 
cises to  a close. 


Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  the  play  selected  by  the 
Dramatic  Association  for  the  annual  Christmas  production,  was 
presented  in  the  University  Auditorium  on  the 
“Merchant  evening  of  Friday,  December  20th.  The  per- 
of  Venice”  formance,  a criticism  of  which  appears  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  was  exceedingly  creditable.  The 
production  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.  The 
cast : 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Antonio  

Bassanio  

Solanio  

Salarino  

Gratiano  

Lorenzo  

Salerio  

Shylock 

Tubal  

Launcelot  Gobbo 

Old  Gobbo  

Leonardo  

Portia  

Nerissa  

Jessica  


....  Thomas  W.  Kelly 
..Reginald  G.  Mendes 

Walter  A.  Lynch 

John  H.  Daly 

Alexander  P.  Vincent 

J.  Joseph  Conlon 

....Paul  J.  McCauley 
...Michael  J.  O’Neill 
. . . .James  T.  M.  Dunn 

John  J.  Reilly 

Edw.  P.  Gilleran 

Joseph  T.  Phelan 

John  W.  Conklin 

Harold  J.  Everts 

...Walter  J.  Hamilton 
. . . Morgan  J.  O’Brien 


The  recently  organized  university  orchestra  made  its  first  ap- 
sarance  at  the  Christmas  play,  and  won  a goodly  amount  of  well 
merited  applause.  Harry  J.  Kane,  T3,  proved 
University  himself  a finished  violinist  and  an  able  director. 


. Orchestra. 


Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  members 
of  the  orchestra,  for  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
leisure  time  and  by  dint  of  faithful  practice,  they  have  given  Ford- 
ham a musical  organization  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 


News  of  the  Month 
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For  the  annual  track  meet,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory,  Broadway  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  25th,  Manager  John 
Indoor  T.  Stahl,  T3,  has  arranged  a splendid  program 

Meet  of  events.  The  event  of  greatest  interest  to 

Fordhamites  is,  of  course,  the  match  relay  race 
between  Georgetown,  Holy  Cross  and  Fordham;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  contest,  together  with  the  mile  relay  open  to  the  New 
York  A.  C.,  Irish  American  A.  C.,  and  Boston  A.  A.,  and  the  two 
mile  relay  open  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania,  will  furnish  the  most  exciting  races  of  the  season. 

The  Christmas  play,  on  December  20th,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  appearance  in  cap  and  gown  of  mem- 

1913  bers  of  the  Class  of  1913,  who  formed  the  re- 
ception committee. 

Because  of  ill  health,  Frank  J.  Coyle,  T4,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Assistant  Manager  of  Baseball.  Coyle  is  a hard 
worker,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  the 

1914  Athletic  Association  accepted  his  withdrawal. 
Bartley  J.  Moynahan,  T4,  has  been  chosen  in 

his  stead. 

The  football  management  acknowledges,  with  sincere  thanks, 

_ . donations  from  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  Mr. 

Donations 

J.  J.  Lannm,  and  Mr.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Jr. 

The  Fordham  University-Manhattan  College  basketball  game 
will  take  place  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory,  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  on  Saturday 

Manhattan  evening,  February  1st.  The  quintets  of  Ford- 
Game  ham  Prep,  and  Manhattan  Prep,  will  clash  in 

the  preliminary  contest,  and  the  game  will  be 
followed  by  an  informal  dance. 

The  Hotel  Knickerbocker  was  the  scene,  on  the  evening-  of 
December  4th,  of  the  Freshman  banquet,  the  first  of  the  Fordham 
class  dinners  to  be  held  this  year.  Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  the  class 
president,  opened  the  post  prandial  proceedings 

Freshman  by  announcing  the  object  of  the  dinner,  and  by 
Banquet  explaining  to  his  classmates  what  the  college  ex- 
pects of  the  Class  of  1916.  Mr.  Baxter  fol- 
lowed with  “Freshmen  in  General.”  “The  Freshman  in  Play”  was 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  discourse,  and  Mr.  Reilly  delivered 
the  closing  student  address  “The  Freshman  in  Study.”  Rev.  Tohn 
IT.  Farley,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  John  Cotter,  S.  J.,  Freshman  professors, 
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made  brief  addresses,  and  music  followed  until  12.30,  when  the 
happy  company  dispersed  with  no  studies  to  burden  them  for  the 
morrow,  a welcome  announcement  made  at  the  dinner.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  companionship  and  good  will,  this  Freshman  din- 
ner, and  may  it  be  a favorable  augury  for  the  future. 

The  library  of  the  Students’  Reading  Room  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  the  International  Encyclopedia,  in  22 
volumes ; 10  volumes  of  the  World’s  Greatest 
Reading  Orations,  edited  by  William  Jennings  Bryan;  a 
Room  complete  set  of  the  Standard  English  Dictionary 

and  Atlas;  and  5 volumes  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, published  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

In  a secluded  corner,  apart  from  the  periodical  tables  where 
the  multitude  finds  pleasure  in  the  reading  matter  of  the  day, 
flanked  by  a book-case  containing  philosophical 
Philosophers’  works,  and  furnishing  a secluded  nook  in  which 
Comer  the  embryo  Aristotles  may  ponder  questions 

metaphysical  to  their  heart’s  content,  a “Philoso- 
phers’ Corner”  is  the  latest  boast  of  the  Students’  Reading  Room. 
The  rays  from  the  amber-colored  dome  of  the  handsome  brass  elec- 
tric lamp  donated  by  David  C.  Brooks,  T4,  sheds  a mellow  light  over 
this  sanctum  of  study,  from  which  all  but  the  elect  are  excluded  by 
a sign,  “This  table  reserved  for  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Librarian.” 

The  first  of  the  First  Friday  Devotions  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  held  on  Dec.  6th,  in  the  Chapel  for  the  col- 
lege men,  and  in  the  Church  for  the  men  of 
Apostleship  the  preparatory  department.  The  sermons  were 
of  Prayer  preached  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Hill,  S.  J.,  pro- 
fessor of  Senior,  and  director  of  the  League. 
The  exercises  of  the  Retreat  in  October,  and  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
in  November  prevented  the  holding  of  the  devotions  in  those 
months. 

The  St.  John  Berchman’s  Sanctuary  Society  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  1912-13 : James 
T.  M.  Dunn,  president ; William  A.  Dunn,  vice- 
president  ; Paul  R.  Connery,  secretary ; David 
Brooks,  master  of  ceremonies. 


Sanctuary 

Society 


Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Old  Fordhamites 


’61.  The  Monthly  offers  sincere  condolences  to  the  relatives 
of  the  late  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffrey,  ’61.  By  his  death,  Fordham 
loses  one  of  her  oldest  alumni. 

’84.  In  its  issue  of  December  14th,  the  New  York  Press  speaks 
very  highly  of  “Modern  History  and  Progress,”  the  latest  work  of 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  and  remarks  that  few  books  which  have 
appeared  recently,  “can  compare  with  this  letterpress  for  interest, 
learning,  humor  and  general  charm  in  its  narrative  style.” 

’90.  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  “The  Silent  Woman,”  was  recently 
produced  with  great  success  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  presentation  was  staged  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  whose  efforts  have  placed  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
dramatics  upon  a high  plane  of  excellence. 

’91.  A banquet  was  tendered  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  the  poet- 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  by  his 
friends,  at  Dooner’s  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  December  11th.  Mr. 
Daly  was  scheduled  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “On  My  Way  to  Par- 
nassus,” but  as  the  guests  insisted  that  he  had  already  reached  the 
abode  of  the  Muses,  the  subject  was  declared  wholly  inappropriate. 
On  account  of  the  poet’s  interest  in  the  Italian  immigrant,  as  dis- 
played in  his  inimitable  dialect  poems,  the  menu  was  printed  in 
Italian,  while  a real  Italian  organ  grinder  and  his  monkey  were 
admitted  to  the  banquet  hall  by  means  of  a fire  escape  during  the 
course  of  the  evening.  This  recognition  of  fellowship  in  the  lyric 
arts  proved  highly  amusing  to  the  guests,  and  the  toastmaster  de- 
clared that  the  scene  reminded  him  of  a passage  in  the  “Odyssey,” 
descriptive  of  a feast  to  a lyric  poet,  where  Homer  wrote — 

“Then  from  the  chine  Ulysses  carved  with  art 
“Delicious  food,  an  honorary  part.” 

It  was  quite  fitting,  he  said,  that  an  organ-grinder  should  have 
good  things  bestowed  upon  him  7,000  years  later.  A bust  of 
Shakespeare  was  presented  to  Mr.  Daly,  but  in  carrying  it  to  the 
lyrist,  George  Donnelly,  ’88,  “accidentally”  reduced  it  to  a heap  of 
scattered  fragments  on  the  floor.  A cartoon  of  a hungry-looking 
little  Pegasus  in  the  act  of  being  fed  by  Mr.  Daly  was  shown  on 
the  menu. 

Among  the  witty  toasts  responded  to  were : “The  Relation  be- 
tween the  High  Cost  of  Living  and  the  Paucity  of  Poetry,”  by  Dr. 
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Austin  O’Malley,  ’78;  “The  Influence  of  the  Parcels  Post  on  the 
Output  of  Poetry,”  “The  Attitude  of  a Democratic  Administration 
toward  Poets,”  “Possible  International  Complications  Resulting 
from  Certain  Alleged  Poetry,”  “Why  the  Bar  Attracts  few  Poets,” 
“Is  the  Publication  of  Poetry  Philanthropy  or  Indiscretion?”  and 
“Quale  dispiacere  fosse  di  avere  dei  amici  subito  dispersi.” 

Mr.  Daly’s  ode,  “To  A Thrush,”  recently  won  the  second  prize 
of  “The  Lyric  Year,”  among  9,000  poems  submitted  by  contestants. 
The  Sunday  Book  Review  of  the  New  York  Times  for  December 
1st  spoke  very  highly  of  his  latest  book,  “Madrigali,”  and  of  his 
work  in  general,  and  concluded  by  saying:  “He  has  already  some- 
thing of  Keats’  earthiness  and  much  of  Francis  Thompson’s  spirit- 
uality. To  become  one  of  our  great  poets,  he  needs  nothing  more 
than  more  of  T.  A.  Daly.” 

’94.  On  January  1st  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  entered  upon 
his  duties  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  May 
his  administration  prove  as  successful  and  win  for  him  as  great 
an  amount  of  public  praise  as  did  his  terms  as  Congressman  and  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Empire  State. 

’03.  The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Monthly  is  extended  to 
R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

’04.  William  A.  Keating,  ’04,  attorney,  has  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Senator  Stephen  J.  Stilwell,  of  the  Bronx,  for 
the  practice  of  law.  The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Stilwell  and 
Keating.  Mr.  Keating  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  Mr.  Stil- 
well in  the  Bronx  County  movement. 

’05.  The  Monthly  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  Robert 
C.  Maher,  ’05,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Puderbaugh  of  Altoona. 

'07.  An  interesting  article  entitled  “Promises  That  Can’t  Be 
Kept,”  by  Coring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07,  a former  editor  of  the 
Monthly,  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Common  Cause. 

The  Fordham  Alumni  were  well  represented  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  given  to  the  Honorable  William  Sulzer  and  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  class  of  ’94,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  21st,  1912,  at 
the  Waldorf,  New  York. 

Among  the  Fordham  Alumni  at  the  banquet  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hon.  James  A.  O’Gorman,  who  presided;  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  Lieutenant  Governor-elect,  class  of  ’94 ; Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  ’72;  Jos.  I.  Berry,  ’88;  Loring  M.  Black,  ’07;  James  Clark, 
’04;  John  D.  Crimmins,  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80;  Hon.  Leonard  A. 
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Giegerich,  John  J.  Hart,  Elsworth  J.  Healy,  ’04;  John  Hinchliffe, 
’07 ; John  F.  Joyce,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01 ; George  B. 
McClellan,  L.  L.  D.,  ’05;  Peter  McDonnell,  ’98;  Charles  C.  Marrin, 
’89;  Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Orben,  ’87,  and  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Thompkins, 
L.  F.  D.,  ’10. 


ALUMNI  MEETING. 

About  150  members  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  Fordham 
Alumni  Association,  held  on  Monday  evening,  December  2d,  at 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Timothy  Murray  presided. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Murray  remarked  that  it  was  the 
largest  meeting  in  some  time,  and  especially  the  younger  members 
of  the  Alumni  showed  up  in  large  numbers.  He  encouraged  them 
to  attend  the  meetings  regularly  and  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Alumni.  He  accounted  for  his  presence  in  the  chair  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60,  the  oldest  Alumnus 
has  passed  away,  and  later  a memorial  of  the  late  president  was 
read  by  Richard  S.  Tracy,  of  the  class  of  ’69. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  held  June  18th,  1911,  was  approved 
by  the  meeting  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Francis  Dowley,  treasurer,  submitted  his  report  which 
showed  a balance  of  $2,015.06  in  the  treasury,  which  report  was 
also  approved  and  placed  on  file.  Mr.  Dowley  urged  the  members 
to  continue  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  by  paying  the 
dues,  stating  that  only  125  members  paid  dues  for  last  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  Alumni  was  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  George  B.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee  re- 
ported what  had  been  done  in  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  dinner 
for  the  coming  year.  Wednesday,  January  15th,  1913,  was  set 
down  as  the  day  for  the  annual  dinner,  at  Delmonico’s.  The  fol- 
lowing speakers  are  expected:  Hon.  Patrick  Francis  Murphy, 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Rev.  Patrick  Halpin,  Senator  James 
A.  O’Gorman,  and  they  also  expect  to  have  with  them  on  this 
occasion  Gov.  William  Sulzer  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  a Fordham  man,  class  of  ’94. 

Mr.  Richard  Tracy  read  a memorial  on  the  late  Francis  V.  S. 
Oliver,  and  Dr.  James  Butler,  class  of  ’84,  read  a memorial  of  the 
late  Mr.  Michael  J.  McCafferty,  of  the  class  of  ’61. 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  director  of  athletics,  reported  that 
football  had  been  restored  at  the  University  after  three  years,  and 
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taking  everything  into  consideration,  they  had  a very  successful 
season  under  the  existing  conditions,  winning  four  games  and  losing 
four.  It  is  true  that  the  team  was  light  and  played  teams  much 
heavier,  but  the  prospect  for  a strong  University  team  the  coming 
year  is  very  favorable.  Mr.  McCarthy  urged  the  Alumni  to  co- 
operate with  the  Athletic  Association  and  to  subscribe  and  become 
members  of  the  Association  and  give  the  student  body  their  hearthy 
co-operation  and  support.  He  also  spoke  about  the  basketball 
team,  and  said  that  prospects  for  having  one  of  the  best  basketball 
ball  teams  in  the  country  was  very  favorable.  He  mentioned  that 
on  the  schedule  for  the  basketball  team  was  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Yale,  Manhattan,  West  Point,  Union  College  and  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  asked  the  members  to  attend  as  many  of  those  games 
as  possible.  He  reported  that  the  annual  Meet,  which  would  be 
the  best  meet  Fordham  Alumni  Athletic  Association  ever  held 
would  be  at  the  22d  Regiment  Armory  January  25th,  1913.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  this  meeting  was  Maurice  J.  McCarthy, 
chairman,  Arthur  McAleenan  and  Charles  Hatfield.  The  baseball 
association  schedule  was  nearly  complete  and  that  the  outlook  for 
a strong  baseball  team  for  the  coming  year  was  very  favorable. 

Amongst  those  present  were : 

Timothy  Murray,  Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Orben,  Charles  Sinnott, 
Dr.  Howley,  Dr.  Donlin,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Rev.  P.  Halpin, 
Charles  V.  Uniack,  George  B.  Hayes,  Gerald  J.  Barry,  Richard 
Keating,  Charles  C.  Marrin,  Joseph  A.  Mulholland,  George  S. 
Kelly,  William  Ward  Jones,  John  King  McAdam,  Vincent  W.  Tun- 
ney,  Harry  V.  Murray,  James  S.  Regan,  Edward  Beckett,  Loring 
M.  Black,  Owen  S.  Tierney,  Thomas  J.  Harding,  Luke  J.  Healy, 
Wm.  A.  Corcoran,  J.  H.  Butler,  M.  Clancy. 

William  A.  Dunn,  C4. 
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Just  the  same,  thank  you;  still  have  the  disease.  I’m  sick  in 
the  brain  and  weak  in  the  knees,  but  the  crisis  has  passed,  so  Doc. 
Gilleran  declared.  Yet,  with  tincture  of  jokes  are  my  meals  still 
prepared.  Have  cheer,  gentle  scholar,  when  all  this  is  read;  for 
a turn  for  the  worse,  and  then  I’ll  be  dead ! 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Alf.  Ibet,  of 
Senior  Class : 

A — is  for  Amy,  who  watches  the  door. 

B — is  for  Barford,  built  close  to  the  floor. 

C — is  for  Courtney,  of  color  so  pale. 

D — is  for  Duffy,  who  keeps  all  our  “kale.” 

E — is  for  Elliffe,  “the  hound”  always  “there.” 

F — is  for  Flanigan,  four  years  in  the  chair. 

G — is  for  Griffin,  of  Jersey  Bar  fame 
H — is  for  Hinchliffe,  enough  is  his  name. 

I — is  for  Isaacs ; from  England  he  hails. 

J — is  for  June;  when  the  wind  fills  our  sails. 

K — is  for  Kane,  who  leads  the  new  band. 

L — is  for  Lynch — he  quotes  tariff  off-hand. 

M — for  McGahren,  or  “Doog,”  if  you  will. 

N — is  for  No-one,  this  line  to  fulfill. 

O — for  O’Toole,  on  “Hatch”  he  does  frown. 

P — is  for  Phelan,  from  old  Fairfield  town. 

Q — is  for  Quinn,  our  classmate  of  yore. 

R — is  for  Rogers— a “kid”  (Don’t  get  sore). 

S — is  for  Smith — indeed  we  have  three ! 

T — is  for  Timoney;  add  L.  L.  B. 

U — is  for  Union ; let’s  all  “pull”  as  one ! 

V — is  for  Vincent,  ever  there  with  a pun. 

W — for  Williams,  the  giant  of  all. 

X — is  for  Xavier,  now  sharing  our  hall. 

Y — is  for  year,  the  last  here  we’ll  see. 

Z— is  for  Zeal  for  a sheepskin  degree. 

Question — How  can  we  mention  54  men  when  we  have  only 
26  letters?  j 

Answer — We  can’t. 

The  ever  inquisitive  Mendes,  while  on  the  subject  of  geology 
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(rocks)  inquired  of  what  benefit  this  science  is  in  the  great  battle 
of  life,  and  was  answered  by  “Joe”  Hinchlifife — “Why,  you  boob, 
it  points  out  which  kind  to  throw.” 

This  effusion  from  the  junior  classroom — a lie  may  be  defined: 
“a  fulminated  exaggeration  of  elongated  veracity.” 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  English  translations.  Ad- 
dress all  mail  to  “Editor,”  Fordham  Monthly.  Answers  must  be 
in  by  Feb.  29th,  1913. 

As  a point  of  information,  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking  J. 
Dugan  McGahren  why  he  refused  to  extinguish  the  light-giving 
principle  in  his  berth  on  board  the  good  ship  “Trojan”  en  voyage 
to  Rensselaer.  Surely,  John,  the  mild  football  men  never  play  any 
part  in  practical  jokes! 

We  would  like  to  know  why  the  “Senator”  hung  a life  pre- 
server on  the  bedpost.  Evidently  he  is  not  an  advocate  of  Pro- 
babilism,  but  pursues  the  “safe  course.” 

Syllogisms  offered  by  objectors  in  the  bi-weekly  circles  are 
growing  longer  each  time.  So  “Nigger”  McKenna  remarked, 
“Those  confounded  long  syllogisms  remind  me  of  the  interpreter, 
who,  after  a witness  had  talked  more  than  an  hour,  addressed  the 
Judge  “Your  honor,  he  says  no.” 

The  instructor  of  economics  was  discussing  the  topic  “wants”  ; 
and  regarding  them,  said  that  the  wants  of  mankind  are  only  satis- 
fied by  labor.  Johnny  Hayes,  however,  took  exception,  offering 
sleep  as  an  example. 

And  lest  we  forget,  “Counsellor”  Griffin  would  like  to  know 
if  all  stocks  are  “watered”  in  “bucket  shops.” 

There  have  been  very  many  cases  of  sudden  deaths  recently, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  means  in  modern  science  to  prevent 
their  spread.  “Jack”  Keating  advises  that  unhealthy  men  should 
swallow  thermometers  as  they  would  thus  die  by  degrees. 

Bolt  the  doors  men  we’re  going  to  pass  the  hat ! 

In  order  to  bring  out  a point  of  ethics  the  example  of  a man 
breaking  the  watch  of  another  with  an  axe  was  used.  There  is 
no  willful  harm  done  the  owner  unless  the  deed  was  intentional, 
but  Joe  Lynch  claims  that  in  any  case  the  man  is  morally  guilty  of 
killing  time. 
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Excuse  him ; because  when  one  is  wound  up  in  study  he  will,  in 
many  a case,  assume  an  open  face  and  spring  a joke.  And  be- 
sides, we  should  not  stem  the  tide  of  humor. 

Do  not  spend  your  money  on  vaudeville  shows,  but  go  over 
and  join  the  debating  society  any  Tuesday  afternoon.  Just  the 
other  day  Mr.  Jackson,  in  discussing  the  Bronx  County  question 
said,  “Should  we  leave  the  Bronx  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
so  slow  to  act?”  A man  in  the  “house,”  taking  the  floor,  said, 
“That  proves  nothing.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  just  because 
Alexander  VI  was  a bad  president .” 

In  order  to  define  a “skull,”  let  us  use  this  illustration — The 
conversation  in  Lannin’s  nest  was  chiefly  historical,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  who  wrote  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  arose — Cearney 
advised  that  Cicero  made  some  remark  about  it  in  his  Virgil’s 
Aeneid. 

Received  word  that  the  Association  of  Expert  Stallers  has 
chosen  as  its  members,  Paul  Lannin  and  “Healthy”  Flynn ; Paul 
for  heating  the  thermometer  over  the  radiator  until  it  registered 
110°  (thus  a little  joke  on  “Doc”  Sheridan),  and  “Healthy”  for 
cutting  his  hand  so  badly  that  he  could  not  walk  to  class. 

Messrs.  “Hound”  Elliffe,  “Giant”  Williams  and  “Wind”  Tim- 
oney  would  like  to  know  from  Frank  Sullivan  what  (or  who) 
brings  him  over  to  Marion  Avenue  and  201st  Street  every  day.  If 
you  desire,  we  will  answer  it  on  this  page,  so  that  all  may  know. 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  J.  Timoney  is  the  man  who,  when 
half  way  down  the  path  with  “Tom”  Dolan,  reminded  the  latter 
that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  go  back  and  put  on  his  collar, 
which  he  had  left  in  the  dressing  room  after  track  practice.  Tim’s 
speech  was  short  this  time.  Did  I hear  some  one  say,  “First  time 
in  years?” 

Hatch  O’Toole — Well,  Vic,  how  are  things  up  “to”  your  burg?” 

“Blondy”  Vic  Carey  (of  Woodlawn),  “O  pretty  dead  just  now, 
‘Hatch’  old  boy.” 

Vincent  Kane  was  “right  there”  with  his  “Hammerstein”  (’tis 
no  harm  to  use  a figure)  at  the  Freshman  banquet.  Keep  it  nicely 
groomed,  Vin,  the  Junior  Promenade  is  coming  along  on  Jan.  22d. 
Of  course  no  one  will  remain  away  from  the  affair  of  the  season. 
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Among  a vast  number  of  Christmas  gifts  which  I received, 
there  was  one  particular  one  in  the  form  of  a book.  The  title  was 
“Joke  Book.”  It  was  presented  by  the  Student  Body.  Indeed,  a 
very  useful  gift.  They  must  have  known  it  because  on  the  card 
was  inscribed  “Just  What  You  Need.” 

The  pavements  at  149th  Street  were  being  repaired.  A man 
in  a stooping  position  was  working  in  a ditch,  when  “Bud”  Duffy 
leaned  down  and  tapping  him  on  the  back  inquired — “What  did  you 
lose?”  The  man  made  no  reply,  but  we’re  entitled  to  our  opinion 
that  it  was  his  temper. 

“Jack”  Stahl  wonders  would  they  call  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bronx  “Bridge”  if  A1  Williams  were  to  move  to  Manhattan. 

Copies  of  extracts  from  the  Congressional  Record  were  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  They  were  concerned  with 
Farm  Product  issues,  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  all  were  turned 
over  to  Barford  and  McNamara. 

Let  every  man  among  you  appear  at  the  University  smoker  on 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  January.  We  have  secret  service  men 
appointed  to  follow  all  clews  of  humor.  The  collection  of  wit  will 
appear  later  in  novel  form. 

If  you  feel  sick,  don’t  worry  about  dying,  for  the  Psychology 
professor  assures  us  “That’s  the  last  thing  in  the  world  you’ll  do.” 

Did  you  hear  this  bit  of  conversation? 

Ed.  Amy — “My  brother  has  something  in  the  December 
Monthly.” 

J.  Shaw  Mclver — “What  is  it,  an  ‘ad’  ” ? 

Hughie  Courtney,  Bill  Heslin  and  Willie  McLaughlin  tried 
to  break  into  print  by  telling  us  that  last  month’s  column  was  the 
worst  in  history;  but  we’ll  fool  them. 

Francis  A.  Lederle,  T3. 
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Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  head  archaeologist  at  Yale,  who 
Has  lately  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Peru,  sent  out  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  announces  the  exploration  of  a wondrous  and  fallen  pre- 
Incan  city  in  Peru,  with  edifices  of  chiseled  marble  and  numberless 
skeletons  of  prehistoric  eras. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  to  erect  a $500,000 
Graduate  School  Building.  The  university  authorities  will  offer 
two  scholarships,  each  of  $225,  to  students  taking  courses  in  the 
new  school,  instruction  being  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 

A traveling  school  of  domestic  science  has  been  instituted  in 
the  Department  of  Yonne,  France.  The  school  will  make  a stay 
of  three  months  in  any  community,  where  an  attendance  of  fifteen 
is  guaranteed.  Similar  itinerant  schools  have  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  past  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  5,000  volumes  on  agriculture  recently  donated  to 
Cornell  is  a history  of  rare  plants,  written  by  Clusius,  and  published 
in  1583,  together  with  a volume  by  George  Washington,  published 
in  1803. 

A movement  is  on  foot  among  educators  to  petition  Congress 
to  establish  a National  University  at  Washington. 

An  announcement  has  been  made  that  a vegetable  canning  fac- 
tory in  conjunction  with  the  student  farm,  will  be  established  at 
Princeton,  as  a further  means  of  support  for  needy  students  who 
are  working  their  way  through  college. 

In  the  laboratory  of  University  College,  London,  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  the  world’s  most  illustrious  chemist,  has  mounted  a pair 
of  scales  so  delicately  adjusted  that  they  will  weigh  a seven-mil- 
lionth part  of  an  ounce. 

The  question  whether  or  not  Oxford  wins  through  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  the  best  intellectual  endowment  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  has  been  revived  by  a recent  discussion  between  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  George 
R.  Perkins  of  Oxford,  arising  from  the  latter’s  criticism  of  students 
sent  to  England  from  our  colleges. 

An  alliance  of  western  college  papers  was  recently  made  by  the 
student  editors  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Min- 
nesota universities. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  the  A.  M.  degree,  both  Yale  and 
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Rutgers  now  demand  a two  years’  post-graduate  course  instead  of 
one  as  heretofore. 

The  students  of  Union  College  have  unanimously  decided  to 
adopt  the  honor  system  in  all  their  college  work. 

The  Regents  of  New  York  have  rescinded  the  registration  of 
Bucknell  University,  Columbian  College  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A tabulation  of  Harvard’s  freshman  class  shows  that  291  of 
its  members  came  from  private  schools,  287  graduated  from  public 
schools  and  20  were  self-prepared.  The  percentage  of  Princeton’s 
entering  class  who  graduated  from  public  high  schools  is  only  22>l/2 
per  cent. 

Oxford  University  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half 
of  every  cabinet  that  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  past 
hundred  years  has  been  composed  of  Oxford  men. 

Tours  through  the  states  have  been  arranged  by  the  glee  clubs 
of  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Clark,  Rutgers,  Union  and 
Hobart.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  glee  clubs  of 
Princeton  and  Yale  will  give  a joint  concert.  Amherst  and  Smith 
will  also  give  an  oratorio  in  conjunction  with  one  another. 

A lecturer  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  recently 
purposed  the  purchase  of  a yacht  and  the  establishment  of  a Jour- 
nalism School  at  Sea. 

A strike  among  the  medical  students  of  twenty-three  German 
universities  was  recently  organized  against  the  alleged  favoritism 
shown  to  foreign  students,  particularly  Russians  and  Americans. 
The  demands  of  the  discontented  students  were  quickly  acceded  to 
by  the  Prussian  Government. 

In  the  presence  of  several  hundred  spectators  the  Wright  Me- 
morial dormitory,  costing  $300,000,  was  formally  presented  to  Yale 
by  the  alumni. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  by 
which  students  will  be  granted  special  low  rates  for  the  opera 
season. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  from  eighty-one  colleges  and 
universities,  and  made  public  at  the  recent  Inter-Fraternity  Con- 
ference, the  general  impression  was  that  non-fraternity  men  held 
higher  scholastic  standing  than  those  in  such  societies. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  established  a Ranger  School  in 
the  Adirondacks  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  University.  This 
is  the  first  State  Ranger  School  in  the  country. 
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A one-year  collegiate  course  has  been  established  at  N.  Y.  U. 
to  enable  students  who  graduate  from  high  school  in  January  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  its  medicatl  school.  The  course  will  be 
completed  in  September. 

In  his  annual  report,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  states  that 
the  rental  of  rooms  in  the  university  dormitories  is  far  cheaper  than 
in  colleges  not  situated  in  large  cities.  He  also  asks  for  $16,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  general  scheme  of  development  at  the  university. 

A special  course  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  to  educate  teachers  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  training  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  mentally 
defective  children  of  the  city. 

A plan  to  revive  the  modern  language  courses  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  receiving  much  consideration  among 
educators. 

A school  of  finance  has  been  established  in  London  to  teach 
rich  women  how  to  spend  their  money  economically. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  while  the  large  Eastern 
universities  have  only  made  moderate  gains  in  numbers,  the  State 
universities  of  the  West  have  increased  enormously  within  the  past 
few  years. 

The  students  of  Cornell  have  been  invited  by  Puccini,  the  opera 
composer,  to  write  the  libretto  for  his  next  American  opera. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Newman  Club,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  has  been 
the  first  American  college  to  actively  take  the  field  against  Socialism. 

A triangular  debate  between  Brown,  Dartmouth  and  Williams 
has  been  announced.  Arrangements  have  been  made  also  for  an 
intercollegiate  debate  between  Hamilton,  Union  and  Colgate. 

A football  course,  open  only  to  seniors,  juniors  and  graduates 
who  have  had  experience  in  playing  the  game,  has  been  instituted  at 
Wisconsin.  It  will  consist  in  the  history  of  the  game,  theories  of 
offense  and  defense,  team  and  individual  play  and  principles  of 
practice  and  training. 

A unique  gift  has  been  presented  to  Hobart  College  in  the 
form  of  two  stone  cannon  balls  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of 
Farmagista  in  1571. 

At  the  banquets  of  the  various  chapters  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Alumni,  held  recently  throughout  the  country,  innova- 
tion celebrations  were  held  whereby  each  chapter  would  give  certain 
college  yells  and  cheers  at  a fixed  time.  Thus  did  the  200  chapters 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  simultaneosly  sing  the  praises  of  their 
Alma  Mater. 
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It  has  been  announced  that  Yale  University  will  have  the  pre- 
eminent honor  and  distinction  of  an  ex-President  as  a professor. 
President  Taft,  like  Grover  Cleveland,  who  after  the  expiration  of 
his  Presidential  term,  occupied  a chair  at  Princeton,  has  decided  to 
accept  the  Kent  professorship  of  law  at  Yale. 

The  New  York  Times  is  constantly  improving  the  interesting 
college  section  of  its  Sunday  edition,  and  it  now  presents  to  alumni 
and  to  undergraduates  the  most  complete  chronicle  of  college  activi- 
ties offered  by  any  daily  paper  in  the  country. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  C5. 


Obituary 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 

Frank  Oliver  has  gone! 

To  some  of  us  his  passing  was  a shock  unwarranted  by  the 
fulness  of  his  years.  We  saw  the  aureole  of  youth  upon  his  brow 
and  forgot  that  the  locks  upon  that  brow  were  grizzled. 

Somewhere,  in  a charming  essay,  a philosopher  has  described 
his  sensations  upon  encountering  in  a sunny  garden,  once  upon  a 
summer  afternoon,  a weather-worn  sun-dial,  upon  the  gray  face 
of  which  was  carved  this  startling  inscription:  “It  is  later  than  you 
think !” 

In  the  sunshine  surrounding  and  radiating  from  Frank  Oliver 
many  of  us  forgot  the  passing  of  time ; and  this  thought  brings 
to  me  now  sometimes  a shade  of  regret  that  we  younger  men  should 
have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  deceived  and  to  be  led  to  deny  him 
the  quiet  deference  to  which  his  years  entitled  him.  We,  who  in  the 
joyousness  of  last  Commencement  Day,  made  him  the  centre  of 
our  rough  play  have  since  regretted  that  we  did  not  realize  “it  was 
later  than  we  thought.”  And  yet  the  comforting  thought  comes  to 
us  that  Frank  was  of  our  own  kind  and  knew  that  our  rough  gayety 
was  put  on  to  mask  the  love  we  were  fearful  of  showing  too 
plainly.  He  had  the  same  fault,  if  fault  it  may  be  called.  He  was 
fond  of  growling  his  love  at  you. 

He  was  the  playboy  always  and  yet  his  life,  which  began  in 
New  York  City  on  June  21,  1842,  was  full  of  useful  and  honorable 
accomplishment. 

Of  his  success  in  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law,  of  his  con- 
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stant  and  effective  industry  in  civic  affairs,  of  his  affection  for  his 
family  and  his  just  pride  in  his  children  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
here. 

Fie  had  in  the  long  life  which  closed  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
National  birthday  many  joys  and  many  honors,  but  none  that  de- 
lighted his  heart  more  than  one  which  came  to  him  within  a few 
weeks  of  his  death — his  election  as  president  of  the  Fordham 
Alumni  Association. 

It  is  for  his  fellows  in  this  company,  who  with  affectionate  and 
boisterous  applause  inducted  him  into  office  on  that  happy  June  day, 
that  this  brief  tribute  is  set  down.  The  privilege  of  penning  these 
inadequate  words  is  a mournful  joy  to  one  who  had  enjoyed  but 
a few  short  years,  but  who  will  cherish  long  and  gratefully,  the 
love  of  this  true  Catholic  gentleman. 

Those  who  were  associated  with  Frank  Oliver  in  his  work  and 
in  his  home  will  be  chroniclers  of  his  many  virtues.  Not  for  his 
civic  achievements  do  his  school-fellows  mourn  him, 

But  for  two  simpler  things  that  blessed 
And  comforted  them  long: 

The  playful  heart  of  youth  within  his  breast, 

The  voice  more  sweet  than  song. 

These  most  the  days  to  come  will  bring 
For  fond  remembering; 

For  these  in  every  loveliness 
Of  the  glad  earth  and  sky 
Shall  the  old  friends  descry, 

To  speak  of  him  and  still  to  love  and  bless. 

For  them  shall  crimson  sunsets  be  the  warm 
Deep  heart  of  love  he  gave  to  all, 

And  for  his  tears  the  summer  storm 
Shall  all  its  pearls  let  fall. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 


Law  School  Notes 

The  banquet  of  the  First  Year  Class  was  a decided  success. 
Both  afternoon  and  evening  classes  joined  with  a fine  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  a real  “Fordham  Night”  was  the  result. 

The  Law  School  has  taken  a marked  interest  in  the  coming 
University  smoker.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  “college  spirit All 
we  require  is  an  opportunity  to  show  it. 
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While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  “college  spirit”  let  us  ask  again 
to  be  informed  about  University  events.  No  notices  of  the  recent 
basketball  games  were  posted  here.  Very  few  of  us  knew  anything 
about  the  college  play.  Just  let  us  know  about  coming  events  and 
we’ll  be  there. 

The  public  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  School 
will  be  announced  shortly  after  January  1st. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Exchanges 

The  D’Youville  Magazine,  a quarterly  from  D’Youville  Col- 
lege, Buffalo,  is,  if  the  November  issue  is  to  be  taken  as  a criterion, 
a credit  to  its  editors.  The  short  stories  are  all  entertaining,  and 
two  of  them,  “The  Eyes  of  the  Master,”  and  “The  Feud  Child,”  are 
exceptionally  good.  The  latter  has  a climax  that  is  unexpected  and 
really  strong,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  the  story  should  be  marred, 
as  it  is,  by  crudities  in  sentence-structure  evinced  in  two  or  three 
places.  “The  Brown  Purse,”  while  it  can  hardly  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  short  story,  is  a clever  sketch,  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  contemplate  the  giving  of  useful  Christmas  gifts.  We 
recommend  its  perusal  in  particular  to  members  of  the  newly-formed 
society  of  “Spugs.”  The  dialogue  of  “The  Intruder”  is  well  done, 
but  its  plot — that  time-honored  one  of  a man  who  enters  the  wrong 
house  and,  finding  himself  welcomed,  tries  to  “bluff”  the  thing 
through  until  he  discovers  who  he  is  supposed  to  be — suffers  from 
the  complaints  common  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  The  essays  as 
a whole  are  handicapped  by  conventional,  uninteresting  titles,  head- 
ings that  forbid  rather  than  invite  the  inquiring  eye.  Of  the  essays 
themselves  we  cannot  judge  since  we  read  but  one  of  them.  That 
one,  “Bottom,”  due  to  the  author’s  unhackneyed  method  of  treating 
this  character  of  Shakespeare’s,  makes  pleasant  reading. 

There  are  seven  editorials  in  this  issue,  a rather  large  number 
even  for  a quarterly.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  one  of 
them,  “The  College  Girls  as  a Disintegrant  of  the  Home,”  are  dis- 
tinctly amusing.  The  latter  is  short  and  pithy,  and  we  quote  it  for 
its  modesty.  D’Youville,  it  should  be  set  down,  is  attended  by  col- 
lege girls,  not  college  boys. 

“The  very  admission  that  the  home  could  be  destroyed  by  such 
a small  factor  as  the  college  girl  is  saying  precious  little  for  its 
foundation.” 
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The  November  magazines  seem  to  be  characterized  by  stories 
above  the  average.  The  William  and  Mary  “Lit”  boasts  of  two, 
“The  Two  Cigars,”  and  “When  John  Graham  Awoke.”  The  for- 
mer is  the  better  of  the  pair.  The  author  of  “When  John  Graham 
Awoke,”  whether  intentionally  or  not,  causes  his  hero,  a supposedly 
educated  gentleman,  to  use  questionable  English  during  the  climax 
of  his  tale.  “You!”  she  exclaimed.  “Yes,  it’s  me,”  John  Graham 
said ; “it’s  me.”  The  third  story,  “A  Secret  of  the  Sea,”  is  of  neg- 
ligible value;  it  has  been  written  too  often  before.  The  obviously 
purposed  resemblance  of  the  “Palantia”  to  the  ill-fated  Titanic  fails 
to  draw  a responsive  chord  from  the  reader.  The  essay  on  the  “De- 
velopment of  English  Comedy”  is  interesting  enough,  but  smacks 
too  much  of  the  “Handbook  of  English  Literature.”  The  verse 
as  usual  is  good. 


The  printing  of  short  one-act  comedies  is  a feature  of  The 
Vassar  Miscellany  not  very  often  attempted  by  other  college  maga- 
zines. “The  Things  They  Might  Require,”  however,  which  appears 
in  the  December  issue,  it  not  by  any  means  as  good  as  its  prede- 
cessors. The  author  had  a good  idea,  an  idea  with  humorous  pos- 
sibilities, but,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  she  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  “Sand  Country”  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions  and  the 
atmosphere  of  weirdness — if  we  may  use  the  phrase — which  the 
writer  has  worked  up,  speaks  well  for  her  command  of  the  English 
language.  “In  the  Trail  of  Temperament”  is  faintly  amusing. 


We  do  not  know  whether  “The  Militant,”  a story  in  the  De- 
cember Mcrcerian,  is  intended  as  a satire  or  not.  It  presents  an 
amusing  and  somewhat  original  phase  of  the  suffragette  question — 
if  the  reader  can  imagine  such  a thing.  “The  Fifth  Stage,”  in  the 
same  magazine,  is  the  most  morbid  piece  of  fiction  we  have  ever 
met  with  in  a college  publication.  It  is  positively  blood-curdling, 
and  not  a story  which  we  should  recommend  for  holiday  reading. 
It  is  not  exactly  merry. 


Book  Reviews 

MADRIGALI.  By  T.  A.  Daly.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  $1.00. 

I bought  a book  for  anytime  and  all  the  time  and  have  read 
it  in  the  Christmas  time,  this  new  volume  by  an  old  friend.  With 
some  thousands  of  other  good  people  we  have  been  expecting  it, 
shall  we  not  say  eagerly?  and  now  that  it  is  ours  we  like  it,  even 
as  we  liked  Mr.  Daly’s  other  books,  “Canzoni”  and  “Carmina.” 
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“Mr.  Dooley”  we  know,  Whitcomb  Riley  we  know,  and  we  know 
Eugene  Field  who  has  gone  away.  Each  with  a peculiar  individual 
charm,  homely  in  their  sayings,  but  so  true  that  all  who  read  be- 
lieve and  believing  find  comfort,  genuine  pleasure.  We  have  for 

V . 

some  time  linked  these  names  with  the  name  of  him  who  cheers  us 
today  with  “Madrigali.”  True,  Mr.  Daly  is  young,  that  is,  he  has 
not  been  long  known  through  his  books  to  the  public;  yet  what  a 
favorite  he  is ! The  songs  he  sings  give  the  reason ; he  has  found 
himself  not  only  popular,  but  extremely  well  worth  while.  He  has 
climbed  up  in  a brief  space  to  the  level  of  Dunne,  Riley  and  Field, 
and  promises  to  go  higher.  Like  them  the  scenes  he  describes  we 
have  looked  on — the  odd  sayings  and  the  fun  of  it  all  have  been 
before  us.  It  was  left  for  him  as  for  them,  to  make  us  realize  the 
humor  of  the  passing  throng,  and  that  true  wit  still  abides  with  us. 

“Madrigali”  as  with  Mr.  Daly’s  other  works  takes  hold  of  our 
better  selves.  From  the  poem,  in  which  he  answers  a correspon- 
dent’s query — “Who  is  your  favorite  poet?”  to  the  final  verses  on 
“Christmas  Reading”  he  is  your  friend.  You  confide  in  him  and 
he  tells  you  his  confidences,  and  this  is  Daly  always,  he  seems  to  be 
so  near.  We  feel  as  if  we  knew  him,  as  though  he  was  at  our 
elbows  and  telling  us  of  his  thoughts.  Whether  he  speaks  in  his 
inimitable  Italian,  rather  his  broken  English  of  the  humble  Italian, 
whether  he  goes  among  his  own  and  tells  us  of  the  Irish  or  whether 
he  is  just  himself  and  speaks  out  his  loving  thoughts  in  pure  straight 
English,  we  are  conscious  that  a friend  speaks  when  T.  A.  D.  speaks. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  when  all  is  commendable.  But  read  “The 
Blossoming  Barrow”  and  discover  why  Antonio  Sarto  had  to  work 
so  hard : read  “The  Whispers”  and  learn  how  not  to  be  a gossip : 
read  “Da  Greata  Basaball”  and  find  how  only  Americans  play  the 
national  game : read  “Da  No-good  Workaman”  and  judge  what  it 
means  to  be  really  homesick : read  the  Christmas  verse  and  get  some 
of  the  Christmas  spirit : read  the  short  bits  full  of  wit  and  wisdom 
and  the  longer  ones  running  over  with  wisdom  and  wit.  In  a word 
read  all  of  Daly.  You  will,  if  you  have  read  his  other  books.  For 
here  we  have  Daly  again  and  Daly  better  than  ever.  Rich  whole- 
some verse — correct  in  metre,  stimulating  in  thought,  and  full  of 
lessons  for  us  all. 

We  know  whereof  we  speak — for  one  who  knew  him  when 
first  he  began  to  write,  this  poet  of  our  time,  tells  us  how  early  he 
began  to  put  his  boyish  thoughts  together,  how  he  smiled  when  he 
saw  them  turn  into  verse,  how  pleased  he  was  when  he  saw  them 
in  print — aye,  saw  them  in  print  in  this  very  paper  in  which  these 
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lines  of  the  present  writer  find  place.  For  it  was  here  at  Fordham 
that  he  courted  the  Muse.  He’s  married  now,  and  the  promises 
of  his  early  days  have  been  kept.  He  has  a fixed  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Why  not?  Such  a genial  poet  is  not  often  met 
with ; such  wholesome  truths  as  he  tells  are  not  often  found  in 
books ; such  homely  philosophy ; such  delicate  satire  is  rare.  Even 
as  there  was  one  Field,  as  there  is  one  Dunne,  one  Riley,  so  it  would 
seem  there  is  only  one  T.  A.  D. 

And  so  welcome  to  “Madrigali” — thrice  welcome ! May 
T.  A.  D.  the  poet,  the  wit,  the  philosopher,  the  creator  of  new  things 
and  the  furbisher  of  old  truths  long  be  spared  to  amuse  us  and 
instruct  us. — But  do  buy  the  book.  F. 

THE  ROAD  BEYOND  THE  TOWN.  Michael  Earls,  S.  J., 
Benziger  Bros.,  $1.25. 

A hope  has  been  fulfilled,  the  hope  that  the  author  of  “Melchior 
of  Boston,”  “Stuore”  and  “The  Wedding  Bells  of  Glendalough,”  all 
worthy  books  of  prose,  would  gather  up  his  fugitive  verses  and 
publish  them.  He  has  done  so  and  under  the  title : “The  Road  Be- 
yond the  Town,”  we  have  a delightful  collection  that  reads  well — 
makes  one  feel  well— and  good. 

He  loves  the  country  does  this  poet;  we  mean  the  country  as 
distinct  from  the  city.  We  think  he  would  be  content  to  spend  all 
his  life  among  the  woods  and  by  lakes  and  where  the  river  flows 
among  hills.  And  loving  the  country  he  writes  of  it  with  love. 
Besides  the  verses  which  speak  of  the  “Open,”  “Leaves  of  a Detour” 
form  part  of  the  volume  and  here  we  have  glimpses  of  Paris, 
Savoy,  Angers,  Rome,  Oxford,  yes,  and  Ireland — songs  all  deep 
with  meaning  and  correct  in  form.  His  dedicatory  and  commemor- 
ative poems  will  appeal  because  of  this  evident  sincerity  and  whole- 
heartedness. 

Those  who  have  read  the  author’s  verses  in  the  Ave  Maria,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  Independent  will  be  glad  that  he  has  been 
persuaded  to  give  as  gifts  of  the  muses  these  songs  that  sing.  F. 

THE  LITTLE  CARDINAL.  By  Olive  Katherine  Parr.  Ben- 
■ziger  Bros.  $1.25. 

“The  Little  Cardinal”  by  the  author  of  a “Red  Handed  Saint,” 
is  the  story  of  one  of  the  children  of  that  Catholic  children’s  crusade 
which  was  started  by  Cardinal  Vaughan,  out  of  his  love  for  the 
children  of  London’s  slums.  In  Cardinal  Bonner,  the  author  really 
gives  us  a picture  of  Herbert  Cardinal  Vaughan,  whom  she  has 
elsewhere  called  “The  Children’s  Cardinal.” 
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In  the  early  chapters  of  the  book,  “The  Little  Cardinal”  is  one 
of  the  London  waifs,  but  later  on  he  is  found  to  be  heir  to  a title, 
and  as  Lord  Uriel  Adair,  he  carries  out  his  cherished  schemes  for 
aiding  the  poor,  for  one  of  whom  he  finally  sacrifices  his  life. 

The  story  is  simply  told ; its  lessons  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
will  profit  all  who  read  them.  J.  A.  C. 

FAUSTULA.  A novel  by  John  Ayscough.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.35 
net. 

The  latest  work  of  the  author  of  “Hurdcott”  is  a pleasing 
story  of  early  Christian  times  which  depicts  the  lonesome  life  and 
spiritual  struggles  of  a Roman  maiden  who  is  forced  by  a weakling 
father  and  hateful  stepmother  to  take  up  a life  of  weary  sacrifice 
as  a Vestal  Virgin.  Later,  because  of  her  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  she  is  adjudged  to  have  broken  her  Vestal  vow  and 
is  saved  from  the  awful  fate  of  burial  alive  only  after  she  has 
suffered  the  torments  of  the  living  tomb. 

From  a literary  viewpoint  the  novel  has  in  it  much  to  be  com- 
mended. Rome,  the  city  that  shows  the  effect  of  the  leaven  of 
Christianity,  the  Rome  of  declining  paganism  and  changing  ideals, 
is  graphically  portrayed.  The  descriptions  of  noteworthy  places 
about  the  Imperial  City  mark  the  author  a keen-visioned  traveller 
and  a writer  of  very  high  ability. 

But  while  “Faustula”  has  for  its  scene  the  theatre  of  “Fabiola” 
and  “Quo  Vadis”  and  imparts  the  spirit  of  decadent  Rome,  it  can- 
not be  compared  with  either.  The  novelist  writes  of  a classic  or 
semi-classic  period  with  a modern  pen  and  as  a result  something 
is  lacking. 

In  the  portrayal  of  character,  Ayscough  reaches  a splendid 
vividness,  not  as  might  be  thought  in  his  heroine,  but  in  the  char- 
acterization of  the  indolent  father,  Faustulus,  who  stands  out 
prominently  at  first  an  object  of  disgust,  then  of  pity.  Melania,  the 
mother  of  the  Acilii  is  of  saintly  sweetness. 

As  a novel  “Faustula”  is  inspiring,  wholesome  and  highly  pleas- 
ing, though  perhaps  a little  too  long  drawn  out.  J.  V.  M. 

CATHOLIC  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH.  Published  by  Benziger 
Bros. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  recent  publication  of  Benziger  Brothers, 
we  read — “for  the  reverend  clergy  and  religious,  libraries  and  the 
trade.”  Being  none  of  the  above,  we  were  disposed  to  pass  the 
volume  over  to  another,  but  overcame  first  inclinations  and  examin- 
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ing  the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  we  conclude  that  the  above  quoted 
lines  might  better  have  read  “for  all  interested  in  Catholic  litera- 
ture.” The  volume  which  purports  to  list  practically  all  books  in 
English  by  Catholic  authors  and  Catholic  in  contents,  whether 
issued  by  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  publishers,  is  made  up  of  an 
index  of  some  two  thousand  authors,  a full  subject  index  and  a 
very  excellent  list  of  over  five  thousand  publications.  Twenty-three 
plates  containing  nearly  four  hundred  photographs  of  eminent 
Catholic  authors  add  materially  to  the  acceptableness  of  the  volume. 
The  sole  fault  we  find  in  the  publication  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
excluding  from  their  general  catalogue  Catholic  prayer  books  and 
text-books,  the  publishers  have  rather  inconsistently  inserted  a list 
of  the  above  class  published  by  their  own  firm.  We  readily  pass 
over  this  discrepancy,  and  commend  this  new  volume  as  most  ser- 
viceable and  opportune.  J.  B.  L. 


Athletics 

FOOTBALL. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  the  managers  and  the  players 
of  the  gridiron  sport  were  especially  praised  in  the  “Sanctum”  so 
that  we  merely  repeat  the  saying  that  Fordham  is  happy  to  be  able 
to  congratulate  every  person  who  brought  football  back  to  us  and 
made  such  a success  of  it.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  Manager  Hanley  read  his  final  report  of  the  season, 
and  amidst  much  applause  and  the  thanks  of  every  Fordham  rooter 
and  friend  he  proposed  the  name  of  Gerald  J.  McLaughlin,  his 
assistant  for  the  past  season,  for  the  office  vacated  by  him.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  was  unanimously  elected,  and  already  the  Maroon 
manager  is  deep  in  correspondence  for  next  year’s  season  at  Ford- 
ham. No  words  of  introduction  are  necessary,  as  his  past  record  is 
known  and  fully  appreciated  by  all.  The  election  of  the  Assistant 
Manager  was  the  closest  ever  held  at  Fordham.  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Crocker  defeated  Mr.  Walter  J.  Black  by  seven  votes.  This  shows 
the  great  interest  shown  in  the  future  of  football.  Never  before 
have  the  Maroon  candidates  aroused  such  interest  in  an  election. 
We  offer  every  good  wish  to  Assistant  Manager  Crocker.  Certainly 
he  and  Manager  McLaughlin  should  work  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
The  Monthly  wishes  them  every  possible  achievement  and  success. 
At  the  present  writing  the  total  list  of  players  who  have  been 
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awarded  an  “F”  has  not  been  fully  decided  so  the  list  will  be  with- 
held until  the  next  issue,  and  for  this  reason,  also,  the  election  of 
the  captain  of  next  year’s  team  was  not  held. 

BASKETBALL. 

PRINCETON  VS.  FORDHAM. 

The  Varsity  opened  the  season  with  Princeton  on  the  Tiger’s 
court.  This  is  the  first  time  in  four  years  that  the  Maroon  has 
opposed  the  Black  and  Orange,  and  the  game  was  fast  and  marked 
by  exceedingly  clever  passing.  For  the  first  half  Fordham  held 
its  own  with  the  Princeton  quintet,  but  as  the  Varsity  had  only  a 
few  days’  practice  previous  to  the  game,  the  pace  was  too  much  and 
the  steady,  consistent  team  work  of  the  Jersey  College  wore  down 
the  Varsity’s  defense  and  we  lost  by  a 35  to  14  score. 

The  entire  team  played  good  ball  but  were  decidedly  out  of 
training,  and  a great  lack  of  team  work  was  apparent. 

The  line  up: 

Princeton  Positions  Fordham 

Salmon  Left  Forward Barrett 

McLanahan Right  Forward Walsh 

Briggs  (Capt.)  Center Herbert 

Gill  Left  Guard Flanigan  (Capt.) 

Towson  Right  Guard Brady 

Score:  Princeton,  35;  Fordham,  14.  Substitutes — Princeton, 
McTigue  for  Briggs,  Voorhees  for  Gill,  Hunter  for  Salmon,  Kline 
for  McLanahan,  Schmidt  for  Towson,  Harper  for  Hunter,  Vincent 
for  Voorhees,  Darlington  for  Kline,  Bailey  for  McTigue.  Ford- 
ham— O’Connell  for  Barrett,  Hinchliffe  for  Brady,  Viviano  for 
Walsh.  Goals  from  field — Salmon,  2;  Gill,  Briggs,  Towson,  2; 
McLanahan,  McTigue,  3;  Hunter,  Vincent,  Barrett,  Herbert  Flan- 
igan, O’Connell.  Goals  from  foul — Salmon,  5 ; Kline,  3 ; Darling- 
ton, Walsh,  5;  Flanigan.  Referee — Mr.  Lamberton,  Pennsylvania. 
Umpire — Mr.  Weymouth,  Yale.  Time  of  halves,  15  minutes. 

CRESCENT  A.  C.  VS.  FORDHAM. 

Fordham  lost  the  second  game  on  the  Maroon  schedule,  being 
defeated  by  the  all  star  Crescent  A.  C.  quintet  of  Brooklyn.  Until 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game  things  looked  bright  for  Fordham, 
but  a whirlwind  finish  in  which  four  brilliant  shots  scored  for  the 
Crescent  five,  nosed  out  our  quintet  and  killed  the  Maroon’s  hopes. 
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The  game  was  exceptionally  clean  and  fast,  and  was  played  at 
Savage’s  gymnasium.  Towards  the  end  of  the  contest  a noticeable 
lack  of  training  was  apparent  in  the  Maroon  team  and  had  this  not 
occurred  the  score  might  have  been  different.  The  entire  team 
played  fast  ball  and  showed  that  with  proper  training  and  good 
hard  work  the  best  quintet  that  ever  represented  Fordham  could 
be  wearing  the  Maroon.  Captain  Flanigan  was  handicapped  in  not 
having  a suitable  hall  to  practice  in,  but  now  that  this  is  remedied 
and  daily  practice  is  in  full  sway,  results  will  soon  follow. 

The  line  up  : 

Fordham  Positions  Crescent  A.  C. 

Barrett  Left  Forward Heath 

Walsh  Right  Forward Root 

Herbert Center Hobart 

Brady  Left  Guard Dingee 

Flanagan  (Capt.)  Right  Guard Downey 

Score — Fordham,  17 ; Crescent  A.  C.,  26.  Goals  from  field — 
Root  4,  Walsh  3,  Barrett  2,  Dingee  2,  Heath  2,  Flanagan,  Colton, 

Downey,  Hobart.  Goals  from  foul — -Walsh,  5 ; Dingee,  4.  Sub- 

stitutes— Colton  for  Downey.  Referee — Ed.  Thorpe,  De  LaSalle. 
Time  of  halves,  15  minutes. 


COLUMBIA  VS.  FORDHAM. 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years  Fordham  opposed  Columbia  on 
the  court  and  was  defeated  27  to  7.  The  game  was  fast  and  Ford- 
ham made  Columbia  earn  every  point  scored  during  the  first  half, 
the  period  ending  nine  to  four,  with  the  Blue  and  White  ahead. 
In  the  second  period  Fordham  tired  out  and  Columbia  set  a won- 
derful pace,  caging  baskets  from  every  possible  angle.  The  de- 
fense of  Columbia  was  almost  perfect  and  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Maroon  quintet  to  solve,  and  this  alone  was  responsible  for 
Fordham’s  defeat.  The  entire  team  played  fast  and  clever  ball 
and  such  an  exhibition  against  any  but  such  a wonderful  team  as 
Columbia  is  would  have  brought  good  results.  The  game  was  one 
of  the  cleanest  ever  played  on  the  Morningside  Heights  floor. 

The  line  up : 

Fordham  Positions  Columbia 

Barrett  Left  Forward Lee 

Walsh  Right  Forward Reynolds 

Brady  Left  Guard Jacques  (Capt.) 

Flanagan  (Capt.)  Right  Guard Vieder 

Herbert  Center  Burghard 
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Goals  from  field — Lee  3,  Reynolds  2,  Burghard  2,  Jacques, 
Brady.  Goals  from  foul — Lee,  8;  Walsh,  5.  Substitutes — Roberts 
for  Reynolds.  Mr.  Thorpe  of  Columbia,  referee.  Time  of  halves, 
15  minutes. 

FORDHAM-MANHATTAN  GAME. 

On  February  the  first  the  Maroon  quintet  will  play  the  annual 
game  with  Manhattan  College  five.  This  game  is  one  of  the  big 
social  events  of  the  year,  and  as  we  were  defeated  last  year  by  a 
one  point  margin,  shot  as  the  whistle  blew,  the  rivalry  is  very  keen. 
We  have  a better  team  than  last  year  and  have  played  bigger  and 
harder  college  quintets.  Manhattan  has  one  of  the  strongest  teams 
in  its  history.  Fordham  is  out  to  win  and  every  detail  is  being 
attended  to  in  order  that  the  Maroon  will  even  up  for  last  year, 
and  then  score  some  to  spare.  Manager  Kearns  will  have  the  best 
Armory  in  New  York  City,  and  as  is  the  custom  after  the  game 
there  will  be  dancing.  Last  year  this  game  was  a jewel  both  finan- 
cially and  socially.  Watch  the  bulletin  boards  for  further  informa- 
tion and  you  will  not  miss  one  of  the  banner  nights  offered  by  the 
Fordham  management.  Keep  February  the  first  open,  at  least 
those  who  missed  the  game  last  year ; those  who  attended  it  are 
already  making  arrangements. 

TRACK. 

Manager  John  T.  Stahl  and  Assistant  Manager  John  E.  Hayes 
are  working  overtime  getting  everything  in  readiness  for  New 
York’s  greatest  athletic  meet,  on  January  25th,  at  the  22d  Regi- 
ment Armory.  Each  year  sees  the  Fordham  Track  Meet  a bigger 
success  than  ever,  but  this  year  the  entire  student  body  and  the 
Alumni  Association  in  particular  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
biggest  and  best  Meet  ever  held  in  New  York  City.  This  is  a 
broad  statement  and  needs  wonderful  proof,  but  that  proof  will 
be  found  in  getting  a line  on  the  Fordham  Meet.  The  best  that 
Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Brown,  New  York  University,  Georgetown,  Fordham, 
Holy  Cross  and  Manhattan  can  enter,  will  compete,  and  in  fact  every 
string  is  being  drawn  to  have  the  greatest  athletes  of  the  country, 
from  Jim  Thorpe,  the  all  American  Indian  hero,  to  Jones  of  Cor- 
nell, wrho  is  expected  to  try  and  smash  a record. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  the  management  is  desirous  of. 
Manager  Stahl  feels  confident  that  crowds  of  spectators  will  cheer 
on  the  greatest  American  athletes,  but  he  is  rather  anxious  regard- 
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ing  the  Fordham  cheering  section.  There  will  be  Fordham  men 
in  nearly  every  event  and  the  management  has  reserved  one  whole 
side  for  the  Maroon  cheering  section.  It  is  from  this  section  that 
every  Maroon  rooter  is  requested  to  view  the  meet  and  also  bring 
his  sisters  and  friends  with  him.  A little  color  scheme  will  look 
good  in  the  galleries. 

Just  a word  about  entries.  Every  Fordham  man  who  has  the 
slighest  ability  as  a runner  should  get  out  and  don  a suit.  Why 
not  let  the  management  make  a runner  of  you.  The  best  coaches, 
and  one  of  the  best  trainers  in  the  country  are  at  your  service.  Capt. 
Billy  Elliffe  will  see  that  all  secure  the  best  possible  “deal”  and 
any  little  advise  that  the  Maroon’s  famous  track  captain  or  any 
other  of  the  Maroon  veteran  athletes  can  give  is  at  your  service 
with  pleasure.  There  are  many  men  who  have  been  the  idols  of 
Prep,  schools  before  they  entered  Fordham.  Why  not  keep  it  up? 
We  need  your  efforts  and  Fordham  will  show  you  that  any  talent 
is  appreciated  by  the  biggest  city  in  the  country.  Think  it  over, 
especially  the  Freshman  and  members  of  the  departments  of  Law 
and  Medicine.  See  Capt.  Elliffe  or  Manager  Stahl  or  Assistant 
Manager  John  A.  Flayes.  Send  in  your  entry  to-day,  practice  to- 
morrow, and  win  at  the  meet.  A casual  glance  of  the  following 
events  will  convince  you  of  the  standing  of  Fordham’s  Annual  Track 
Meet : 

Sixty-five,  three  hundred  and  a thousand  yard  handicap ; a 
three  mile  handicap ; a one  mile  walk ; a three  mile  bicycle  race  in 
one  mile  heats;  a one  mile  relay  race  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Inter- 
settlement League,  Catholic  and  Church  leagues ; running  high 
jump;  putting  the  12  lb.  shot.  An  unique  all  around  jumping 
contest:  standing  high  jump,  standing  broad  jump,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  jump  events  which  have  not  been  introduced  previ- 
ous to  the  Fordham  Meet.  The  special  events  will  be  the  criterion 
of  College  meets,  as  the  65  yard  sprint,  and  the  60  yard  hurdle, 
both  scratch  events,  will  bring  out  the  best  athletes  in  the  country. 
The  one  mile  relay  between  the  New  York  A.  C.,  the  Irish  Ameri- 
can A.  C.,  and  the  Boston  A.  C.  will  bring  together  the  cream  of 
the  eastern  quarter  milers.  The  two  mile  relay  will  be  contested  by 
Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Princeton,  and  promises  to  be  the  big  intercollegiate  race  of  the 
season.  Fordham,  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  will  compete  for 
the  Catholic  College  championship  in  the  special  one  mile  relay. 
The  prizes  have  been  a topic  of  very  favorable  comment  during  the 
past  month  in  athletic  circles,  and  for  each  event  a solid  gold 
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eighteen  karet  medal  with  diamond  and  fob  will  be  awarded  to  the 
first  man;  ten  karat  medals  with  fob  for  the  second  man,  and  a 
silver  medal  with  fob  for  the  third  man.  Special  relay  medals  to 
men  on  the  first,  second  and  third  teams.  For  the  N.  Y.  A.  C., 
Irish  American  A.  C.  and  Boston  A.  A.  the  Fordham  University 
trophy  will  be  competed  for.  This  trophy  must  be  won  three  times 
by  one  of  these  clubs  before  permanent  possession  is  obtained.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trophies  ever  competed  for  in  this  city 
and  will  be  placed  upon  exhibition  within  the  next  few  days.  A 
special  trophy  for  the  club,  college  or  organization  scoring  the  most 
points  in  the  meet  will  also  be  offered. 

The  entries  will  close  positively  on  January  18th,  with  Mr. 
H.  Obertubbessing,  at  415  West  46th  Street,  or  Manager  Jno.  T. 
Stahl  at  the  University  grounds.  Tickets  may  be  reserved  at  Tay- 
lor’s, Spalding’s  or  with  any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  Fordham. 

BASEBALL. 

Manager  Barford  has  the  schedule  nearly  completed,  and  at 
the  present  writing  it  gives  evidence  of  being  the  most  complete 
list  of  games  that  Fordham  has  ever  boasted  of.  Twenty-three 
colleges  have  been  assigned  dates,  and  several  are  pending.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will  again  play  Fordham;  the  Phila- 
delphia University  appeared  on  the  schedule  last  season,  but  the 
weather  prevented  a game,  and  the  management  is  anxious  to  meet 
their  Quaker  rivals. 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years  the  strong  Notre  Dame  nine  will 
be  seen  on  Fordham  Field.  This  nine  was  the  only  visiting 
team  to  defeat  Fordham  when  we  had  the  team  that  held  the  cham- 
pionship, and  this  contest  will  be  one  of  the  keenest  of  past  years. 

Seton  Hall  and  Villa  Nova  Colleges  have  both  been  added  to 
the  Fordham  schedule  and  will  be  seen  in  action  on  the  Maroon 
field. 

Manager  Barford  is  negotiating  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  prospects  look  favorable,  and  no  doubt  this  champion- 
ship collegiate  nine  will  be  seen  in  New  York  City  for  the  first  time. 

The  management  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  efforts  to 
give  the  Fordham  students  the  best  ball  on  their  home  grounds. 
So  far  eighteen  games  have  been  scheduled  to  be  played  on  the 
Maroon  field,  and  a season  ticket  this  year  will  certainly  look  like 
a winning  proposition  to  every  rooter. 

Head  coach  Jack  Coffey  has  announced  one  of  his  assistants 
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for  the  coming  season.  Dick  Rudolph,  the  crack  star  of  the  Toronto 
pitching  staff  will  be  with  the  Maroon  moundsmen  and  take 
charge  of  that  department  of  the  game.  Rudolph  is  one  of  the 
best  twirlers  ever  turned  out  of  Fordham,  and  certainly  will  be  a 
big  help  to  the  new  material.  Coach  Coffey  hopes  to  have  the  best 
coaching  staff  possible  and  things  certainly  look  good  for  a team 
that  should  defeat  the  best  nine  in  the  Collegiate  world. 

The  complete  schedule  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Monthly. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Coyle,  T4,  has  resigned  as  assistant  manager  of 
baseball  and  Mr.  Bartley  A.  Moynahan,  T4,  has  been  appointed 
as  his  successor  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  F.  U.  A.  A. 
Mr.  Coyle  has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time ; returning  to  College 
nearly  two  months  late,  owing  to  sickness,  he  feared  that  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  the  managership  would  prove  too  great  a task.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Coyle  was  unable  to  continue  in  his  office  and  feel 
confident  that  a very  successful  season  would  favor  baseball  as 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  for  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise,  but 
we  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  Fordham  had  such  a man  as  Mr. 
Moynahan  to  draw  upon.  Our  present  assistant  manager  is  a 
thorough  Fordham  student,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Prep., 
and  like  his  predecessor  has  been  prominent  in  class  affairs  since 
entering  college.  With  a host  of  friends,  every  one  offering  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  the  season  and  the  most  success- 
ful manager  that  Fordham  ever  trusted  its  baseball  future  with,  we 
feel  no  anxiety  for  next  year’s  games. 

WORTHY  PLEAS. 

The  swimming  season  is  now  in  full  swing.  All  the  large  Uni- 
versities and  the  majority  of  the  smaller  colleges  have  a team  in  the 
water.  Fordham  has  within  its  walls  some  men  who  have  made 
great  time  in  open  meets  and  men  who  are  known  in  the  world  of 
aquatic  sport.  Yet  we  have  no  swimming  team.  Why  not  have 
the  Maroon  represented?  There  are  many  men  who  have  made 
reputations  at  the  summering  resorts.  Will  these  men  not  band 
together  and  form  a club.  For  further  information  see  Mr. 
Clarence  P.  Tift,  T6,  of  Freshman,  who  has  made  many  records 
and  is  known  throughout  the  preparatory  world  of  sport.  This 
branch  of  sport  need  not  be  sacrificed  at  Fordham  because  of 
inadequate  accommodations  as  Mr.  Tift  has  secured  some  of  the 
city’s  best  pools  to  practice  in.  Will  you  not  please  think  it  over 
and  then  debate  the  matter  with  Mr.  Tift. 
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During  the  year  Fordham  has  been  challanged  by  some  of  the 
best  hockey  teams  in  the  East.  It  has  been  with  regret  that  the 
Athletic  Association  informed  our  opponents  in  other  sports  that 
we  can  boast  of  no  Maroon  seven.  Universities  with  less  natural 
advantages  than  Fordham  have  hockey  teams ; the  students  here  are 
as  good  on  the  ice  as  the  average  college.  Why  not  talk  up  a hockey 
team.  The  Prep,  had  a team  for  several  seasons  and  it  made  quite 
a favorable  showing.  The  Varsity  might  easily  arrange  a schedule 
and  as  for  the  players,  well  look  into  the  matter  and  see  how  easily 
Fordham  could  be  represented  on  the  ice. 


Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 
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FOOTBALL  BANQUET. 


On  Dec.  14th  the  members  of  the  Prep,  football  squad  at- 
tended a dinner  given  in  their  honor  by  Duncan  T.  O’Brien,  the 
retiring  captain,  at  his  residence.  The  supper  was  served  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  all  the  guests,  and  a most  agreeable  and  pleasant 
one  it  was.  After  supper  there  were  speeches  by  many  of  those 
present,  among  them : 

J.  M.  A.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  moderator  of  Prep,  athletics,  M.  A. 
Clarke,  S.  J. ; coach,  Al.  Williams ; ex-captain  O’Brien ; Eddie 
McNally,  captain  of  the  1911  team;  Leo  Hinchliffe,  and  Lester 
Robinson.  A.  Webb,  the  Prep,  tackle,  also  addressed  the  party.  All 
spoke  of  the  spirit  and  fight  shown  by  the  team  even  in  defeat. 
Al  Williams,  the  coach,  was  presented  with  a gold  watch  by  the 
team,  as  a token  of  their  appreciation  for  his  untiring  efforts  dur- 
ing the  long  season. 

Election  for  captain  was  then  held.  W.  Rowan,  T4,  was 
elected  by  a large  majority,  receiving  10  votes,  while  J.  Riley  and 
Lehan  each  received  3.  After  this  the  letters  were  awarded  to  the 
following  men : 

Capt.  Dune.  O’Brien  Jas.  H.  Mahoney 


C.  Robin 
J.  Williams 
W.  Rowan 
C.  Lehan 


A.  C.  Webb 
A.  Hoffman 
V.  Doherty 
L.  Genesse 
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J.  Cunningham  E.  Dale 

E.  Polchinski  N.  Bates,  Mgr. 

J.  Riley  R.  Mitchell 

V.  Jones  H.  T.  McGarry 

J.  Caffrey 

The  Prep,  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  most 
M.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  O’Brien,  Miss  O’Brien  and  Dune, 
such  a pleasant  evening. 


heartily  Dr. 
O’Brien  for 


BASKETBALL. 

The  Prep,  basketball  team  from  present  appearances  looks  very 
much  like  a championship  team,  out  of  the  seven  games  played  so 
far  they  have  won  six  and  lost  but  one.  The  team  is  very  light, 
but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  offset  by  their  speed  and  clever 
passing.  Manager  W.  X.  Barry,  T3,  has  shown  himself  an  able 
manager  by  the  splendid  schedule  he  has  arranged.  In  Willie 
Murphy  the  Prep,  feel  confident  of  an  able  captain. 

XAVIER  HIGH  SCHOOL  VS.  PREP. 

On  Dec.  4th  the  Prep,  opened  their  season  by  defeating  the  fast 
Xavier  High  School  team,  20-13.  The  game  was  fast  and  snappy, 
the  Prep,  always  holding  the  lead.  Captain  Murphy  and  Waldron 
being  the  chief  aggressors,  scoring  nearly  all  the  points  for  the 
Prep.,  while  Ungerland  scored  for  Xavier.  Many  fouls  were  called 
during  the  second  half  on  both  teams. 

The  score: 

Prep.,  20;  Xavier,  13.  Goals,  Capt.  Murphy,  3;  Waldron,  2; 
Dale,  L.  Walsh,  Boyle,  Ungerland.  Fouls,  Capt.  Murphy,  6;  Un- 
gerland, 9.  Time  of  halves,  15  minutes  each.  Umpire,  McSorley. 

PREP.  VS.  ROCKAWAY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

On  December  7th  the  Prep,  added  another  victory  to  their 
score  when  they  defeated  the  heavy  Rockaway  High  School  team, 
20-13. 

Although  Rockaway  outweighed  the  Prep,  greatly,  the  speed 
and  clever  handling  of  the  ball  by  the  Prep,  quintet  spelt  victory. 
Murphy  played  his  usual  fast  game,  caging  five  goals.  Murray 
played  the  other  forward  and  showed  his  ability  as  a likely  for- 
ward. Caffrey  also  played  well  at  guard,  scoring  two  baskets,  and 
holding  his  opponent  scoreless. 
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The  line  up : 

Murray,  L.  F. 
Murphy,  Capt.,  R.  F. 
Dale,  C. 

Caffrey,  L.  G. 

Walsh,  R.  G. 


Rutlege,  L.  F. 
Montgomery,  R.  F. 
McKenna,  C. 

Wicht,  L.  G. 
McNamara,  R.  G. 


Goals,  Murray,  1;  Murphy,  5;  Caffrey,  2;  Walsh,  1;  Mont- 
gomery, 1 ; McKenna,  1 ; McNamara,  1.  Fouls,  Murray,  Waldron, 
Wicht,  5.  Umpire,  J.  Flannigan,  Fordham.  Timekeeper,  E.  Mc- 
Nally. Time  of  periods,  13  minutes  each. 


PREP.  VS.  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  BROOKLYN. 


Another  victory  was  added  to  the  Prep.’s  already  growing  list, 
when  the  Prep,  five  took  the  five  from  St.  Francis  College  of 
Brooklyn  into  camp  yesterday,  by  a score  of  38-12. 

Within  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  the  Prep,  cinched  the 
game  and  Coach  Hanley  decided  to  use  his  second  string  men,  to 
save  the  regulars  for  the  several  hard  games  coming  during  the 
week. 


The  line  up : 

Murphy,  Capt.,  R.  F. 
Waldron,  L.  F. 

Dale,  C. 

Walsh,  R.  G. 

Caffrey,  L.  G. 


Mulligan,  R.  F. 
O’Reilly,  L.  F. 
Henry,  C. 
Corrigan,  R.  G. 
McGowan,  L.  G. 


Goals  from  field,  Waldron,  7;  Murphy,  5;  Mulligan,  4;  Caf- 
frey, 3 ; Dale,  2 ; Lehan,  Murray.  Substitutes,  Murray  for  Caffrey, 
Caffrey  for  Dale,  Stanley  for  Waldron,  Lehan  for  Murphy.  Referee, 
Flannigan,  Fordham.  Umpire,  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Francis.  Time  of 
halves,  15  minutes. 


PREP.  VS.  CATHEDRAL. 

The  Prep,  defeated  their  old  rivals  from  Cathedral  College  by 
a score  16-10,  making  the  fourth  consecutive  victory.  Both  teams 
played  an  exceedingly  fast  and  clean  game,  not  a foul  being  regis- 
tered by  either  side. 

Murphy  and  Waldron  were  the  chief  aggressors,  scoring  more 
than  half  the  Prep.’s  score,  while  Shanahan  played  a whirlwind 
game  for  Cathedral,  scoring  all  but  two  of  his  team’s  points. 
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The  line  up: 

Waldron,  L.  F. 
Murphy,  Capt.,  R.  F. 
Dale,  C. 

Caffrey,  L.  G. 

Walsh,  R.  G. 


Shanahan,  L.  F. 
Joyce,  R.  F. 
Gannon,  C. 
Deleon,  R.  G. 
Osterman,  L.  G. 


Fordham  Prep.,  16;  Cathedral,  10.  Goals  from  field,  Wal- 
dron, 4;  Murphy,  2;  Shanahan,  4;  Dale,  Caffrey.  Umpire,  Jack- 
son,  Fordham.  Referee,  Snyder,  Cathedral.  Time  of  halves,  15 
minutes. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  VS.  PREP. 


The  Prep.’s  first  defeat  came  at  the  hands  of  the  fast  Eastern 
District  High  School  team  at  the  latter’s  court  in  Brooklyn.  It 
was  the  Prep.’s  first  game  away  from  home,  and  the  long  ride, 
and  strange  court  helped  greatly  in  the  defeat.  The  Prep,  played 
their  usual  fast  game,  but  were  outclassed  by  the  Brooklynites. 

Waldron,  Murphy  and  Caffrey  played  well  for  the  Prep., 
while  Jones  shone  for  Eastern  District. 

Through  some  error  in  the  scoring  we  are  not  able  to  print  the 
score. 


PREP.  VS.  BAYONNE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Still  another  victory  was  added  to  the  Prep’s,  already  growing 
number,  when  they  swamped  the  fast  quintet  from  Bayonne  High 
School,  23-8.  The  Prep,  scored  three  times  as  many  points  as 
their  opponents. 

During  the  first  half  the  Prep,  played  safe  and  built  up  only  a 
three  point  lead.  In  the  second  half,  the  Prep,  five  fairly  swept 
their  rivals  before  them  through  clever  passing  and  brilliant  shoot- 
ing. Capt.  Murphy  and  Waldron,  together  with  Caffrey,  were  the 
chief  aggressors  for  the  Prep. 

The  line  up : 


Waldron,  L.  F. 
Murphy,  Capt.,  R.  F. 
Dale,  C. 

Caffrey,  L.  G. 

Walsh.  R.  G. 


Connor,  L.  F. 
Walsh,  R.  F. 
Ten  Brock,  C. 
Nagle,  L.  G. 
Meyers,  R.  G. 


Goals  from  field,  Waldron,  5 ; Murphy,  3 ; Caffrey,  2 ; Ten- 
brock,  2;  Dale,  Walsh.  Goals  from  foul,  Murphy,  Walsh,  Connor. 
Substitutes:  Murray  for  Waldron,  Stanley  for  Dale,  Horey  for 
Murphy.  Referee:  Hanley,  Fordham.  Umpire:  Worth,  Bayonne. 
Time  of  Halves,  15  minutes. 


Harry  T.  McGarry,  T3. 
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Resolutions 


Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  has  called 
■unto  Himself  the  soul  of  Edward  Rafter,  beloved  father  of  our 
classmate,  Joseph  W.  Rafter,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  class  of  1915  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  Fordham  University,  realizing  the  great  sorrow  his  death 
has  brought  upon  his  family,  extend  to  them  our  sincerest  condo- 
lences, and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  a token  of  our  sympathy  we  offer  to  God 
■on  behalf  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  a Spiritual  Bouquet,  consist- 
ing of  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  ten  Masses  be  offered  for  the  same  intention; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent 
to  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

Walter  J.  Black,  President. 
Walter  A.  Lynch 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Joseph  Preston 
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KELLY’S  LINEN  STORE 


Carpets,  Beds,  Bedding,  Etc. 

958  THIRD  AVENUE,  JghT- streets  NEW  YORK 


Has  been  established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  HOTELS,  INSTITU- 
TIONS, RESTAURANTS  and  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  the  following  goods  at  strictly  wholesale  prices,  i.  e.,  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  regular  Department  Store  prices: 


Table  Linens 

Napkins 

Towels 

Towelings 

Table  Covers 

Bureau  Covers 

Sheet  and  Pillow  Cases 


Bedsteads 

Mattresses 

Springs 

Pillows 

Blankets 

Comfortables 

Bed  Spreads,  Etc. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Linoleums 
Mattings 
Lace  Curtains 
Portieres 
Furniture,  Etc. 


Also  SURPLICES,  ALTAR  LINEN  and  all  kinds  of  CHURCH  and 
RECTORY  LINENS 


The  goods  will  be  hemmed,  if  desired,  at  a nominal  cost,  and  the  name  or  initials  embroidered  in  the 
Table  and  Bed  Linens  for  ONE  CENT  EACH.  Samples,  estsimates,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 


WEDDING  OUTFITS  A SPECIALTY 

TELEPHONE  1718  PLAZA 


DR.  E.  J.  CHAUVET 

DENTIST 

J637  Webster  Avenue,  Cor.  I94th  Street 
Phone  »M7  Tremont  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY 
Office  Hour*,  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 


PATRICK  DAVIN 

Shoe  Dealer 

2516  WEBSTER  AVENUE 
Near  190th  St.  BRONX 


Fire  Insurance  Agency 

of 

WM.  P.  O’CONNOR 


CHAS  W O'CONNOR  44  PINE  STREET  TELEPHONE  2344  JOHN 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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Lincoln 

Out  of  the  rough-hewn  rock  of  lowly  life 

Sad-eyed  he  sculptured  well  a wondrous  work, 

Wherein  the  grooves  of  greatness  ere  shall  lurk 
Deep-cut  to  symbolize  his  mortal  strife. 

With  tools  of  prompt  decision,  worth  and  might, 

Shaped  in  his  early,  humble,  log-hut  days, 

He  carved  within  a nation’s  anguished  night, 

The  mighty  masterpiece  which  now  we  praise. 

Dissension  scoffed,  while  in  his  cup  she  poured 
The  blood  of  brothers— giving  him  to  drink. 

His  God-steered  soul  from  chaos  carved  accord, 

Then  martyred,  took  its  flight  beyond  Time’s  brink. 

Arise  free-men,  enhance  your  country’s  fame 
With  righteous  deeds,  and  honor  Lincoln’s  name ! 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  ’IS. 
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St.  Valentine’s  Day 

As  a passenger  in  a swiftly  moving  railroad  train  often,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  is  whirled  along,  fails  to 
notice  some  secluded  little  nook  which,  were  he  traveling  at  a 
more  leisurely  pace,  would  cause  him  to  halt  for  a moment  that  he 
might  admire  its  natural  beauty,  so,  too,  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of 
a progressive  age  which  holds  things  material  in  such  high  esteem, 
we  have  little  regard  for  sentimentality,  and  fail  to  notice  numerous 
little  customs  in  which  our  forebears  were  so  interested.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  custom  of  observing  the  fourteenth  day  of  February 
in  a particular  manner  has  fallen  into  almost  complete  desuetude. 
Does  the  date  convey  any  special  meaning  to  your  mind?  Had 
you  remembered  that  St.  Valentine’s  Day  falls  on  that  date? 

Regarding  St.  Valentine  himself,  we  are  able  to  secure  but 
little  definite  information.  Search  biographies  and  encyclopedias 
as  one  will,  the  same  vagueness  surrounds  all  accounts  of  the  life 
and  works  of  this  saint.  The  early  martyrologies  mention,  under 
February  14th,  three  saints,  all  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Valen- 
tine. One,  we  are  told,  was  a priest  at  Rome,  while  the  second 
was  Bishop  of  Interamna  (the  modern  Terni).  Both  seem  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  and  to 
have  been  buried  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  What  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Flaminian  Gate  of  Rome  (the  modern  Porto  del 
Popolo),  seems  to  have  been  called,  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s 
time  (about  1090  to  1143)  the  Gate  of  St.  Valentine,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a small  church  in  the  neighborhood  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  saint.  The  third  Valentine,  it  is  said,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Africa. 

It  is  very  probable  that  one  of  the  Valentines  of  Rome  is  the 
saint  about  whose  feast  special  celebrations  centered.  St.  Valen- 
tine, authors  tell  us,  was  beheaded  at  Rome  about  270  A.  D., 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Wheatly  says  that  he 
was  “a  man  of  admirable  parts,  and  famous  for  his  love  and 
charity,”  and  the  following  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  no  one 
vouches,  is  told  of  him : Hearing  of  the  works  of  the  pious 
Christian,  Valentine,  the  Emperor  Claudius  commissioned  one  of 
his  subjects,  Asterius  by  name,  to  win  the  saint  over  to  paganism. 
However,  Valentine  cured  the  blind  daughter  of  the  Emperor’s 
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messenger,  and  instead  of  the  Christian  turning  pagan,  the  pagan, 
Asterius,  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Claudius  was  furious  when 
information  of  the  affair  was  brought  to  him.  St.  Valentine  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally  decapitated. 

Uncertain  as  our  information  concerning  the  life  and  works 
of  the  saint  is  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  old  custom  of 
choosing  “valentines”  on  the  14th  of  February,  a practice  which 
was  observed  during  the  Middle  Ages  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land and  France,  and  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  A number 
of  young  men  and  young  women  gathered  together;  slips  of  paper 
bearing  the  names  of  the  several  members  of  the  gathering  were 
placed  in  an  urn,  each  person  drew  out  a slip,  the  lady  whose  name 
appeared  upon  the  man’s  slip  became  his  “valentine.” 

But  the  troublesome  question  is — Whence  came  such  a custom  ? 
Perhaps  the  earliest  record  of  the  practice  is  found  in  the  French, 
in  the  34th  and  35th  Ballades  of  John  Gower,  an  English  bi-lingual 
poet,  who  lived  from  about  1325  until  1408.  There  are  three 
theories.  Birds,  according  to  the  first  explanation,  paired  half  way 
through  the  second  month,  and  it  was  quite  proper,  then,  that  upon 
that  day  (February  14th),  which  happened  to  be  the  feast  of  St. 
Valentine,  lovers  should  choose  their  mates.  Let  us  refer  to 
Chaucer’s  Parliament  of  Fonles: — 

“For  this  was  on  Seynt  Valentyne’s  day, 

When  every  foule  cometh  to  choose  his  mate.” 

Wheatly  tells  us  that  the  saint  “was  so  famous  for  his  love 
and  charity  that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  upon  his  fes- 
tival took  its  rise  from  thence.”  This  is  the  second  theory.  The 
third  explanation,  however,  seems  the  most  plausible.  At  the  pagan 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  held  at  Rome  on  February  15th,  the 
young  men  and  young  women  drew  lots  for  partners  in  a manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  above.  The  custom  survived 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(it  has  been  said  that  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  responsible  for  the 
movement),  in  order  to  rob  it  of  its  pagan  aspect,  introduced  the 
term  “valentine”  in  honor  of  the  saint  who  bore  that  name. 

English  literature  contains  many  allusions  to  the  day.  In  the 
Tale  of  a Tub,  by  Ben  Jonson,  we  find  the  lines: — 

“What  man  would  satisfy  thy  present  fancy, 

Had  thy  ambition  leave  to  choose  a valentine?” 
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The  works  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  English  diplomat  and 
poet,  who  lived  from  1568  until  1639,  gives  us  another  passage: — 

“This  day  Dame  Nature  seemed  in  love; 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move, 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  th’  embracing  vines, 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines.” 

In  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepy’s  (1633-1703),  that  little  work  of 
the  famous  official  of  the  British  Admiralty  which  has  given  us  so 
valuable  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  we  find  an  entry 
which  shows  that  the  man  was  supposed  to  offer  a gift  to  his 
valentine  (the  custom  of  ladies  making  presents  had  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse),  and  that  in  his  time  married  persons  also  chose 
valentines.  The  extract  is: — “Feb.  14,  1666.  I am  also  this  year 
my  wife’s  valentine,  and  it  will  cost  me  five  pounds.”  As  we  quote 
from  the  private  diary  of  a gentleman,  it  is  only  right  that  we  say, 
in  his  defense,  that  the  evident  tone  of  regret  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  sentence  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  be- 
grudged his  spouse  the  sum  stated,  but  that  a more  reasonable  con- 
clusion might  be  that  even  in  those  early  days  the  cost  of  living 
was  already  in  the  ascent. 

The  following  is  contained  in  “A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs  and  Ancient  Cus- 
toms, from  the  14th  Century,”  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
F.  R.  S.  (a  valuable  and  highly  interesting  work)  — 

“Thow  it  be  ale  other  wyn 
Godys  blescying  have  he  and  myn 
My  none  (mine  own)  gentyl  Volontyn.” 

Nor  has  St.  Valentine’s  Day  been  neglected  by  the  master- 
mind of  “the  immortal  bard,”  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
Hamlet,  act  the  fourth,  scene  the  fifth,  Ophelia  sings : 

“Tomorrow  is  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 

And  I a maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine.” 

It  seems  that  in  England,  for  a time,  the  first  girl  whom  a 
youth  beheld  on  the  morning  of  this  important  day  was  to  be  his 
valentine. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  a rather  lengthy  passage  from 
Chambers’  Book  of  Days,  published  in  1863 : “For  some  time  back 
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the  festival — at  least  in  England  and  Scotland — has  ceased  to  pos- 
sess the  graceful,  symbolic  meaning  it  used  to  have,  and  has  be- 
come a considerable  nuisance.  The  approach  of  the  day  is  now 
heralded  by  the  appearance,  in  the  printsellers’  shop-windows  of 
vast  numbers  of  missives  calculated  for  use  on  this  occasion,  each 
generally  consisting  of  a sheet  of  post-paper,  on  the  first  page  of 
which  is  seen  some  ridiculous  colored  caricature  of  the  male  or 
female  figure,  with  a few  burlesque  verses  below.  More  rarely 
the  print  is  of  a sentimental  kind,  such  as  a view  of  Hymen’s  altar, 
with  a pair  undergoing  initiation  into  wedded  happiness  before  it, 
while  Cupid  flutters  above  and  hearts  transfixed  with  his  darts 
decorate  the  corners.  Maid-servants  and  young  fellows  inter- 
change such  epistles  with  each  other  on  the  14th  of  February,  no 
doubt  conceiving  that  the  joke  is  amazingly  good;  and  generally 
the  newspapers  do  not  fail  to  record  that  the  London  post-men  de- 
livered so  many  hundred  thousand  more  letters  on  that  day  than 
they  do  in  general.”  Where  are  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Chaucer? 

Fifty  years  later!  St.  Valentine’s  Day  has  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  “Small  matter,”  did  you  say?  “Foolish  sentimentality”? 
But  isn’t  it  a good  thing  to  have  just  a wee  little  bit  of  sentiment 
now  and  then?  Is  it  a maxim  of  this  age  of  ours  that  the  heart 
must  be  hard  simply  because  the  dollar  is  hard?  Isn’t  it  true  that 
“love  makes  the  world  go  ’round”?  And  if  “all  the  world  loves 
a lover,”  it  was  only  fair  that  one  day  in  the  year,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  should  have  been  his.  But  “old  times  are  changed,  old  man- 
ners gone,”  and  the  “good  old  customs”  of  the  “good  old  days” 
fall  prostrate,  and  finally  perish,  the  victims  of  the  bitter  coldness 
of  the  treatment  which  they  must  to-day  endure. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 
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The  Cloud 

I gazed  upon  a fleecy  cloud 
As  silently  it  floated  by, 

A phantom  ship  it  seemed  to  me, 

A treasure-hunting  in  the  sky. 

I wondered  where  the  port  could  be 
It  sought  so  calmly  and  so  slow, 

And  who  the  captain  of  its  crew 

That  seemed  to  scorn  the  earth  below. 

I wondered  if  some  pirate  band 
With  ready  daggers  waited  there, 

Or  if  some  fairy  prince  kept  watch 
For  chance  to  win  his  lady  fair. 

Then,  as  it  floated  to  the  west, 

Engloried  by  the  setting  sun, 

It  seemed  a soul  lit  up  by  grace — 

A soul  whose  final  race  was  won. 

And  as  I journeyed  on  my  way 
Its  lesson  in  my  heart  I bore: 

To  sail  a true,  straight  course  through  life 
Till  safe  with  God  forevermore. 


J.  Eaton  Smith,  T3. 


A Light  Among  The  Vanished  Ages 

Many  historians  not  of  our  persuasion  are  wont  to  consider 
the  Middle  Ages  as  an  era  shrouded  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  How 
lovingly  they  dwell  upon  that  invidious  misnomer  “the  dark  ages,” 
by  which,  of  course,  they  mean  that  period  leading  up  to  the  in- 
glorious movement,  the  so-called  Reformation,  which  has  been 
exploited  by  many  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  vouchsafed 
Christendom.  In  reality  it  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  ever 
befell  mankind,  and  truth  to  tell,  many  are  but  now  beginning  to 
realize  it.  It  worked  the  greatest  reform  the  world  has  known, 
they  vaunted ; while  their  sober  afterthought  has  shown  them  their 
mistake. 

The  middle  ages,  dark  though  they  may  seem  to  some  en- 
lightened few,  have  shed  a lustre  on  civilization  that  shines  as 
brightly  today  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  Popes.  That  was 
the  era  of  magnificent  cathedrals,  which  are  the  marvel  of  modern 
architects ; the  great  artists,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  da  Vinci, 
Murillo,  Correggio,  Ainabue  and  Giotto,  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
glory  before  the  Reformation  did  its  dire  work ; the  universities 
grew  and  prospered  as  they  have  never  prospered  since ; Dante  had 
written  his  wonderful  “Divina  Commedia” ; and  printing  had  been 
invented. 

But  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  institutions  of  the  mediaeval 
period  was  its  guild  system.  The  guilds,  like  an  enormous  chain 
stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  are  among  the 
greatest  exponents  of  social,  industrial  and  religious  life  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  guilds  were  societies  originated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  merchants,  and  the  wage 
interests  of  the  workers.  Others,  like  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
in  the  city  of  York,  were  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  religious  functions.  But  a cursory  glance  at  the  char- 
ters of  any  guilds,  in  any  of  the  principal  countries  will  show  us 
that  religion  was  incorporated  into  the  organization  of  every  single 
guild. 

The  idea  has  become  prevalent  that  the  main  function  of  the 
guilds  was  the  fostering  of  social  charity.  This  may  have  been  a 
later  innovation ; but  certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  societies  were 
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instituted  primarily  to  protect  the  business  affairs  of  the  countless 
merchants,  artisans,  journeymen  and  laborers  who  then  formed 
the  great  masses.  The  famous  Hausa  League  of  North  Germany 
is  a well-known  example.  Still,  it  is  a strange  fact,  that  all  the 
guilds,  whatsoever  their  chief  end,  incorporated  into  their  charter 
some  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  a 
clause  calling  for  the  celebration  of  the  patronal  feast  of  the  guild. 
This  spirit  of  charity  and  religion  grew  apace;  so  that  we  find 
in  the  charters  of  many  of  these  associations,  long  paragraphs 
enumerating  the  many  and  manifold  charities  which  the  society 
purposed  to  inaugurate.  A very  common  work  of  mercy  per- 
formed by  the  guild  members  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
poorer  people,  too,  were  aided  with  gifts  of  money,  clothes  and 
victuals.  The  guild  of  Holy  Cross,  at  Birmingham,  for  instance, 
maintained  several  almshouses.  The  guild  merchants  of  Coventry 
had  a lodging  house  with  thirteen  beds  for  indigent  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  In  many  cases  the  guilds  united  to  support  hospitals, 
as  the  medical  facilities  in  those  days  were  not  as  finely  developed 
as  they  are  today.  At  Winchester,  one  guild  alone  furnished  re- 
sources for  a splendid  hospital. 

One  thing  which  strikes  a person  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
guild  is  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  charitable  organization 
of  today.  It  is  true,  the  guilds  did  a great  part  of  the  work  now 
performed  by  these  eleemosynary  societies ; but  since  their  avowed 
end  was  not  merely  social  charity,  they  went  much  farther  in  their 
achievements  than  these  associations  do.  They  rendered  mutual 
assistance,  as  do  the  benevolent  and  provident  societies  of  today ; 
they  cared  for  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead ; they  harbored  pilgrims 
and  resourceless  strangers ; they  looked  after  the  welfare  of  prison- 
ers, subsidized  schools  and  schoolmasters ; and  they  even  went  so 
far,  in  some  cases,  as  to  mend  roads  and  repair  bridges.  Like  the 
insurance  companies  of  today,  they  gave  pecuniary  relief  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident;  while  the  guild  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire  declared 
in  its  charter  that  “any  good  girl  of  the  guild  would  have  a dowry 
provided  for  her  if  her  father  were  too  poor  to  find  one  himself.” 

The  religious  spirit,  emanating  from  the  original  custom  of 
celebrating  the  feast  of  the  guild’s  patron,  grew  to  marvelous  pro- 
portions; so  that  it  is  commonly  asserted  by  inaccurate  historians 
that  the  guilds  were  of  a purely  religious  character.  The  guild 
generally  chose  as  its  patron  the  saint  whose  name  was  borne  by 
the  neighboring  church;  and  upon  the  yearly  recurrence  of  his  or 
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her  feast,  a great  procession  was  held  through  the  town ; the  day 
became  a holiday,  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  by  the  village 
pastor,  preceded  by  a long  line  of  devout  worshippers. 

This  healthy  spirit  of  devotion  was  a great  source  of  encour- 
agement to  the  working  classes.  The  guilds  soon  spread  over  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  France  and  Spain;  and  everywhere  they  awak- 
ened the  people  to  a fresh  religious  zeal.  The  guilds  soon  became 
so  numerous  that  they  separated  into  the  different  crafts,  each  in- 
dustry having  its  own  organization.  Thus  we  hear  of  guilds  of 
tailors,  tanners,  goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  etc.,  all  of  which  had  their 
individual  charters,  feasts,  and  charities.  In  the  festal  processions 
each  guild  had  its  assigned  place;  and  the  Catholic  men  of  today 
may  be  put  to  shame  by  an  incident  related  by  Janssen  in  his  “His- 
tory of  the  German  People.”  In  1495,  a guild  of  bakers  in  Colmar 
struck  and  left  the  city  because  a place  had  been  denied  them  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession.  A court  decided  that  the  bakers  must 
pay  a fine  for  their  act ; the  bakers  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision 
and  appealed  to  the  higher  court.  Again  rebuked,  they  went  from 
magistrate  to  magistrate  until  they  won  redress  in  the  year  1505, 
the  strike  having  lasted  ten  years. 

An  example  of  how  the  processions  were  organized  is  furnished 
by  the  guilds  of  Winchester  in  an  agreement  with  the  city  authori- 
ties regarding  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  of  1435.  The  follow- 
ing trades  were  given  places : carpenters  and  belters  went  first ; 
smiths  and  barbers,  second ; cooks  and  butchers,  third ; shoemakers, 
fourth,  carrying  two  lights ; tanners  and  japanners,  fifth ; plumers 
and  silkmen,  sixth ; fishers  and  furriers,  seventh ; taverners,  eighth ; 
weavers,  ninth,  bearing  two  lights ; fullers,  tenth,  with  two  lights ; 
dyers,  next,  with  two  lights ; chandlers  and  brewers,  twelfth ; mer- 
cers, thirteenth,  with  two  lights ; the  wives,  with  one  light,  and  John 
Blake  with  another  light,  fourteenth.  “And  all  these  lights,”  con- 
tinues the  document,  “shall  be  borne  orderly  before  the  said  pro- 
cession before  the  priests  of  the  city.  And  the  four  lights  of  the 
brethren  of  St.  John’s  shall  be  borne  about  the  Body  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  day  in  the  procession  aforesaid.”  T/uly, 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  “dark  ages”  was  far  in  advance  of  that 
of  today. 

The  processions  were  followed  by  the  great  feasts,  held  in  the 
guild  hall ; these  being  followed  in  turn,  by  outdoor  games,  pageants 
and  miracle  plays,  of  which  the  famous  Ober-Ammergau  Passion 
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Play  is  a beautiful  survival.  Nowhere  do  we  find  such  a fine  spirit 
of  Catholicity,  or  even  of  Christianity,  today.  This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  the  Protestant  Revolution  attempted  to  reform,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  many  people,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike,  have 
stigmatized  the  Reformation  as  one  of  the  greatest  shams,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  destructive  movements  in  history. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
guild  system.  The  guilds  wielded  incredible  power  in  their  heyday. 
Besides  regulating  commerce,  the  merchant  guilds  also  came  to  rule 
the  cities ; this  incited  envy  in  the  guilds  of  artisans ; a long  and 
bitter  struggle  was  engendered.  Sometimes,  too,  blood  flowed.  In 
1301,  ten  aldermen  of  the  craft  guilds  were  burnt  alive  at  Magde- 
burg; and  in  Koeln  the  guild  of  weavers  was  almost  wiped  out  by 
the  merchants  in  a city  war;  thirty-three  weavers  being  executed, 
others  hunted  down  in  their  very  homes,  and  1,800  with  their  wives 
and  children  banished  from  the  city.  There  was  a small  spirit  of 
class  hatred,  too,  between  the  merchant  guilds  and  the  craft  guilds. 
Naturally,  the  merchants,  by  their  more  lucrative  and  extensive 
business,  became  wealthier  and  more  arrogant,  and  have  come  to 
be  called  patricians  by  some  historians.  The  craft  guilds,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  composed  mainly  of  laborers  and  skilled  workmen, 
possessed  less  means.  Still,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  political  and  partisan  prejudice  pervaded  the  hearts  of 
the  guild  members  that  this  rivalry  is  evinced. 

On  the  whole,  the  guilds  were  most  beneficial  to  the  crafts, 
the  arts  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  devotion  of  the 
age.  The  great  patronage  afforded  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Am- 
mergau,  as  well  as  the  many  fine  praises  sounded  in  its  honor,  show 
what  the  people  of  modern  times  think  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  of 
religion,  and  the  good  work  it  could  accomplish  today.  But,  as 
Gasquet  remarks,  the  guilds  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  today. 
Our  activities  are  more  varied  and  widespread ; a multiformity  of 
religions  has  supplanted  Catholicity  in  many  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  guilds  prevailed ; commerce  is  too  great  to  be  managed  by 
anything  like  a guild  system. 

It  remained,  of  course,  for  the  Reformation  to  destroy  the 
guilds  and  all  the  good  they  accomplished,  and  to  substitute,  in  place 
of  the  fraternal  charity  so  conformable  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
wretched  system  of  poor  laws,  with  their  attendant  evil  of  pauper- 
ism, and  their  detestable  chain  of  poor  houses,  which  are  the  bane 
of  every  indigent  family.  Parsimony  was  quite  needless  in  the 
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days  of  the  guilds ; no  proletariat  clamored  for  class  right ; no  dema- 
gogues harangued  upon  the  street  corners,  inveighing  against  wealth, 
lawfully  constituted  authority,  and  religion.  Government  is  dow- 
ered with  the  prerogatives  of  preserving  law  and  order,  Marx  and 
his  brood  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Rightly,  then,  does  true 
government  look  for  support  to  the  Church  of  the  guilds;  with 
reason  does  it  edge  nearer  the  protecting  walls  of  the  poor  man’s,  as 
well  as  the  rich  man’s  Church  ; the  Church  that  has  always  maintained 
that  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  be  given  to  Caesar;  the  Church  that 
recognizes  no  differentiating  mark  between  munificence  and  indi- 
gence. And  as  that  hideous  spectre,  Socialism,  rises  like  a wraith 
from  the  squalid  and  dingy  hovering  places  of  the  proletariat,  and 
with  menacing  grimaces  flaunts  its  blood  red  banner  before  a hor- 
ror-stricken world,  we  shall  all  remember  that  the  Church  of  the 
guilds,  with  its  Corpus  Christi  processions,  its  communion  rails  and 
its  tabernacles  with  their  Precious  Prisoner,  still  lives,  thrives  and 
prospers,  “and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  Her.” 

Joseph  B.  Walsh,  ’15. 


Utilitas 

A single  glance, — and  you  can  tell 
This  verse  is  not  a “thriller.” 

And  yet  it  serves  its  purpose  well: — 
’Twas  meant  but  for  a “filler.” 


E.  P.  G.,  T3. 


Da  Baskaball 


I talla  you,  Meester  Offeecer, 

Da  beeg  meestak’  I mak’. 

Jos’  now  I gat  awak’. 

So  theeck,  no  ondrastan’. 

I theenk  to  gat  da  Blacka  Han’, 

What  shoota  ma  frand,  da  ’Merican. 

I justa  run  da  peanutta  stan’, 

Right  by  da  college  gate, 

I roast  ma  peanut’  een  da  morn, 

An’  whole  day  long  I wait. 

Wall,  wan  day,  Jack,  da  college  boy, 
He  weenk  to  me  an’  say, 

“You  salla  yo’  peanutta  at  day  game 
An’,  Joe,  you  maka  good  pay.” 
To-day,  I pack  ma  baska,  Gee! 

Da  mon  I theenk  to  gat. 

Da  pretta  girls  buy  peanutta,  an’ 

Dey  smila  to  me,  you  bat ! 

Dey  lat  me  een  to  see  da  game 
Of — what  sa  dat  you  say? 

Da  baska’  ball  ? Dat’s  right.  Oh  wall ! 

You  know,  than,  how  dey  play. 

Dey  runna  like  dees  an’  jump  an’  yall, 
An’  Jack,  he  runna  too, 

An’  me,  Oh,  I gat  all  excite’, 

I don’t  know  what  for  do. 

Den  some  wan  blow  da  whees’le,  ’n’ 
An’  dey  all  begeen  da  scrap 
I no  could  tall  you  how  dey  shouta 
An’  say,  “Now  lot  sa  pap’  ” 
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Den  some  wan  say  “Hold,  hold  heem — Jack!” 

An  odra  wan  say  “Shoot,” 

Oh,  my,  I run  so  fast  away, 

Justa  look!  I losta  wan  boot. 

I meeta  dees  poleecaman, 

An’  tell  heem  of  da  plot, 

To  shoota  Jack  an’  keel  heem.  What! 

You  say  I talka  rot? 

Dees  cop  run  to  da  colleege 

Soon  he  come  more  queeck  to  me 
Oh,  so  mad!  he  shaka  mia  nack 

An’  say  “Long  time  ’fore  you’ll  gat  free.” 

I talla  you,  Meester  Offeecer ; 

Da  beeg  meestak  I mak’ 

Jus’  now,  I gat  awak’ 

So  theeck,  no  ondrastan’ 

I theenk  to  gat  da  Blacka  Han’ 

What  shoota  mia  frand — Jack  Flaneegan. 

Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3. 


An  Appeal 

Of  contributions  there’s  a dearth ! 

You  literary  men, 

Take  sadness  for  your  theme,  or  mirth ; 
“Get  busy”  with  the  pen! 


E.  P.  G.,  T3. 


Arcanigrams  For  February 

Be  pleasant;  at  least  as  a matter  of  necessity.  It  is  well  that 
“necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  but  it’s  unfortunate  that  a 
vinegar  disposition  is  the  mother  of  contention. 


Be  sympathetic.  February  is  the  month  of  icicles,  but  a nor- 
mal heart  ought  never  to  congeal  at  zero  degrees  centigrade.  Be 
ever  mindful  that  the  “milk  of  human  kindness”  is  the  mercury 
of  the  cardiac-thermometer  which  registers  the  temperature  of  the 
soul. 


Never  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  life.  The  wireless  telegraph 
instrument  reaches  out  into  the  “empty”  air  and  gleans  messages 
which  the  eye  cannot  see;  so  may  the  soul  stroll  mystically  across 
what  appears  to  be  a barren  waste  and  pluck  many  an  unseen  bud 
of  hope  and  consolation. 


“Consistency,  thou  art  a jewel,”  but  jewel,  what  is  thy  con- 
sistency? Fully  many  a luxurious-looking  gem  is  made  of  paste, 
and  oftentimes  the  seeming  glittering  goodness  of  man  is  an  imi- 
tation and  a sham.  A tiny  genuine  pearl  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  a huge  fake  diamond. 


Risibility  is  an  essential  note  in  man.  It  may  involve  an 
equivocal  use  of  terms,  but  while  we  are  speaking  of  notes  allow 
us  to  deduce  that  laughter  is  the  sound  of  a melodious  stream  of 
thought  flowing  through  the  mind.  May  the  stream  ever  have  its 
source  in  the  immaculate  snows  which  cover  the  mountain-peaks 
of  lofty  thinking. 


While  Arcanigrams  do  not  involve  the  metric  system,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  might  have  some  weight.  They  are  not  sent  forth 
as  personal  preachments  or  sour  sermonettes,  but  merely  as  little 
messages  for  the  cosmopolitan  ear  of  Fordham.  Built  largely  on 
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platitudes  they  are  uttered  mainly  to  direct  attention  to  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  lest  we  hasten  heedlessly  on  and  learn  only  by 
experience  that 

’Tis  not  so  much  the  gloomy  day 
That  drives  our  lofty  hopes  away, 

It  is  the  thought  that  former  days 
Have  been  with  sunshine  all  ablaze, 

But  hasting  through  life’s  little  maze 
We  did  not  care. 

— Arcanus. 


“An  Evening  With  Tom  Daly” 

All  friends  of  Fordham  will  soon  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
honor  a distinguished  alumnus,  and  to  gather  in  an  overflowing 
measure  of  personal  enjoyment.  We  are  to  bask  beneath  the 
delightfully  sunny  influence  of  T.  A.  Daly,  ’91,  Litt.  D.,  a man  of 
rare  genius,  who  has  been  designated  by  one  critic  who  knows  him 
well  as  “poet,  wit,  philosopher,  creator  of  new  things  and  fur- 
bisher  of  old  truths.”  To  climb  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  culling 
the  flowers  of  poesy  from  the  lips  of  one  who  sings  songs  which 
spring  from  a lyric  heart,  to  listen  to  laughing  streams  of  thought 
which  bubble  along  with  sparkling  wit  and  humor,  to  pass  through 
an  occasional  April-shower  of  pathos  which  falls  from  an  at- 
mosphere of  genuine  dramatic  ability,  to  stroll  into  the  garden  of 
everyday  life  and  garner  a generous  harvest  of  homely  phil- 
osophy— and  to  feel  so  refreshed  at  the  end  as  to  say  that  the 
journey  has  been  all  too  short — that,  and  more,  is  the  meed  of 
pleasure  awaiting  those  who  will  gather  in  the  Auditorium  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March  to  spend  “An  Evening  with  Tom  Daly.” 

A. 
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The  annual  Alumni  Dinner  of  Fordham  University  was  held 
at  Demonico’s  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  15,  1913.  There 
were  over  250  members  present,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  dinners  Fordham  Alumni  ever  held. 
The  younger  members  of  the  Alumni  showed  up  in  large  numbers, 
every  class  being  represented. 

Seated  on  the  dais  was  the  President,  Timothy  Murray,  and 
the  guests  of  the  evening,  Rev.  Thos.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of 
Fordham  University ; Lieutenant-Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn ; John 
Purroy  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  Hon.  Cyrus 
C.  Miller,  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx ; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Mooney,  Stanley  Quinn,  Dudley  Field  Malone,  John  C.  McNeilly, 
Percy  King,  President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Alumni,  J.  Lynch 
Prendergast,  President  Georgetown  University  Alumni,  and  E.  C. 
McParlan,  President  of  Manhattan  College  Alumni. 


MENU. 

Potage  Longchamps 

Radia  Olives 

Saucisson  de  Lyon 
Filet  de  Sole,  sauce  Capres 
' Filet  de  Boeuf  pique  aux  Champignons  frais 
Celeri  braise 

Asperges,  sauce  Hollandaise 
Sorbet  au  Rhum 

Caille  sur  toast  Salade  Romaine 

Glaces  Cafe 

Appolinaris  Cigars  Cigarettes 

At  about  9 o’clock,  Mr.  Timothy  Murray,  the  President  of  the 
Alumni,  arose,  and  after  welcoming  the  guests  and  the  members 
of  the  Alumni,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Class  of  ’72  was 
present,  and  extended  to  its  members  the  warmest  greetings  of  the 
Association.  He  also  spoke  of  the  election  of  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver 
as  President,  in  June,  and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  fact 
that  their  tribute  of  affection  to  this  beloved  Alumnus  had  been 
paid  while  he  lived.  Referring  to  Mr.  Oliver  as  an  example  of 
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faithfulness  to  Fordham,  he  reminded  the  members  that  by  co- 
operation, the  Association  could  accomplish  many  things  to  advance 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  membership.  He  spoke  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Alumni  who  were  present  as  delegates  at  the  Syracuse  Con- 
vention in  voting  for  Martin  H.  Glynn  for  Governor.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  of  loyalty  that  the  Alumni  owned  to  the  College  and 
the  Faculty  and  assured  the  Rector  that  their  love  for  St.  John’s  is 
strong. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University, 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  by, 
Fordham  in  the  Medical,  Law  and  Collegiate  departments.  He 
told  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Medical  School  building  at  a cost  of 
$200,000.  He  particularly  urged  the  Alumni  to  have  each  class 
take  upon  itself  to  form  a scholarship  and  showed  how  successfully 
the  Alumni  of  Holy  Cross  College  was  doing  this  work  and  that 
the  Fordham  University  Alumni  would  be  just  as  successful  if  they 
undertook  the  formation  of  scholarships  at  the  college. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  was  John  Purroy  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  remarked  that  of  all  the 
invitations  which  he  received  after  his  public  career,  none  was  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  the  invitation  from  his  old  Alma  Mater,  Ford- 
ham. He  spoke  of  the  fond  remembrances  of  Fordham  days  and 
kind  remembrances  of  the  various  members  of  the  Faculty  and  one 
especially,  Father  Schmidt.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  wonderful 
progress  Fordham  was  making,  in  medical,  law  and  collegiate 
courses.  He  said  that  one  duty  of  a great  university  is  to  teach 
integrity,  efficiency  and  social  service,  otherwise  stagnation  would 
result.  He  was  glad  to  notice  that  Fordham  was  living  up  to  this 
teaching. 

When  the  next  speaker  arose,  the  cheers  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  building,  for  there  arose  a man  who  brought  more  honor  and 
glory  upon  old  Fordham  than  any  living  graduate  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  is  also  hailed  as  the  next  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  class  of  ’94,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Glynn  spoke  of  the  many  fond  remembrances  of  his  days 
at  Fordham  and  how  he  appreciated  all  that  was  done  for  him  by 
the  Jesuits  during  his  career  at  Fordham.  He  said  that  of  all  the 
honor  and  all  the  glory  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  since  his 
graduation,  he  considered  them  but  second  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a graduate  of  the  Jesuits  of  Fordham  University.  He  recalled  the 
days  when  he  as  a farmer’s  boy  came  from  up  the  State  after 
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attending  a school  where  there  were  but  40  or  50  pupils  and  where 
Catholicity  was  unknown,  and  where  an  Irish  boy  was  a rare  ex- 
ception, and  attended  Fordham  University,  where  he  met  boys  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  where  he  was  able  to  imbibe  a true  spirit 
of  Catholicity.  He  said  he  longed  for  those  days  again.  He  said 
whatever  success  he  had  in  his  career  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Fordham  University  and  to  its  Alumni  who  so  loyally  supported 
him  in  his  last  campaign,  as  they  did  when  he  ran  for  Congress  and 
for  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Glynn  then  outlined  what  he  said  was  the 
program  for  the  State  Legislature  now  in  session.  What  he  said, 
he  said  for  himself  personally  and  not  for  any  political  organization, 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a bill  for  workmen’s  compensation.  He 
said  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  is  pledged  to  that  and  that 
there  were  more  persons  killed  while  working  at  their  machines 
and  for  corporations,  than  were  killed  in  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
war  and  more  than  in  the  two  years  of  the  English-Boer  war.  We 
killed  in  one  year  in  this  country  50,000  persons.  He  also  said  that 
in  Albany  they  had  started  a bill  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
United  States  Senator.  He  also  said  that  they  were  going  to  pass 
a law  allowing  the  women  of  this  State  to  vote  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  that  they  were  going  to  pass  many  of  the  labor  laws, 
and  a conserving  law  to  secure  the  waste  water  of  this  State  for 
electrical  current  and  to  preserve  the  forests. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening,  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  had  the 
diners  in  roars  throughout  his  speech.  We  quote  the  following: 

“If  there  is  any  man  here  able  to  lay  claim  to  a diploma  from 
St.  John’s,  who  is  not  glad  to  be  an  alumnus,  I’d  like  to  have  him 
stand  up.  I see  that  I must  do  what  I have  to  do  alone.  For  I 
have  a confession  to  make ; a sad,  solemn,  but  sincere  confession. 

“I  am  not  glad  to  be  an  alumnus. 

“I  am  proud,  yes,  very  proud  of  that  distinction.  I am  proud 
that  I can  point  to  an  Alma  Mater  which  has  sent  forth  such  men 
as  gather  at  these  dinners.  I am  proud  that  while  other  universities 
I might  name  are  torn  by  fads  and  fancies,  by  quackeries  and  sen- 
sationalism, by  socialist  societies  and  cabaret  shows,  the  fount  at 
which  my  youthful  lips  drank  in  the  truths  of  science,  philosophy 
and  art  still  flows  with  the  limpid  purity  and  tranquil  dignity  which 
the  sober  centuries  have  brought  to  its  teachings. 

“I  repeat,  I am  proud  to  be  an  alumnus  of  St.  John’s.  But  I’m 
not  glad.  And  if  you’ll  bear  with  me  a little  while,  I’ll  give  you 
my  reasons: 
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Five  Years  Later 

Back  in  the  dim  and  distant  past — it  seems  an  age  ago — 

When  I stayed  up  with  Virgil  or  communed  with  Cicero, 

When  Horace  used  to  bore  me  with  his  rare  Apulian  voice 
Because  he  talked  in  Latin  while  plain  English  was  my  choice, 
When  Homer  and  old  Sophocles  would  hold  me  up  to  speak 
Of  sere  and  ancient  matters  which  to  me  were  simply  Greek, 

In  short,  when  I was  climbing  up  the  hill  to  my  degree 
I longed  for  days  when  I’d  become  a graduate  A.  B. 


When,  out  of  dreams  of  idle  ease,  I’d  waken  with  a shock 
To  doubt  the  prefect’s  statement  that  the  hour  was  six  o’clock, 
Or  when  from  merry  sallies  I would  hasten  back,  pell-mell 
At  the  sad,  insistent  summons  of  the  ever-wakeful  bell ; 

When  I was  forced  to  miss  a dance  while  others  tripped  the  floor 
Because  I couldn’t  think  of  one  I hadn’t  told  before, 

In  fine,  when  I was  swinging  from  a limb  of  Wisdom’s  tree 
I longed  for  days  when  I’d  become  a graduate  A.  B. 

But  now — why,  now,  the  sheepskin  which  I thought  would  scrape 
the  sky 

Can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  bare  unaided  eye ! 

The  years  have  brought  the  freedom — which  no  son  of  Eve  can 
shirk — 

I find  I’m  free,  yes,  bless  my  soul ! entirely  free — to  work. 

And  though  there’s  lots  and  lots  of  things  to  make  the  bright 
world  glad, 

There’s  nothing  like  the  care-free  joy  those  days  at  Fordham  had, 
And  sometimes,  when  I pause  to  think,  a longing  seizes  me 
For  those  old  days  before  I gained  my  graduate’s  A.  B. 


I’d  like  once  more  to  see  the  sun  rise  crimson  through  the  trees, 
I’d  like  to  hear  the  chapel  bell  intone  its  harmonies, 

I’d  like  to  rise  and  greet  the  day  with  all  the  eager  zest 
That  filled  me  when  the  whole  gay  world  was  just  one  boundless 
jest. 

I’d  like  to  start  the  morning  in  that  sweet  and  holy  shrine 
Where  the  fathers  blessed  their  labors  with  a guidance  all  Divine 
For  God  was  somehow  nearest,  when  I bent  an  humble  knee 
Within  the  cloistered  precincts  where  I prayed  for  my  A.  B. 
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I’d  like,  once  more,  to  mingle  with  the  rare  and  reckless  gang 
With  open  hands  and  open  hearts  who  let  dull  care  go  hang. 

I’d  like  to  plan  new  deviltries  with  those  same  frisky  pups 
Who  plotted  bold  rebellion  o’er  their  armor-plated  cups ; 

I’d  like  to  hear  their  voices  as  they  plodded  through  the  Greek, 
And  wondered,  as  we  used  to,  if  the  pony’s  legs  were  weak ; 

Time  hasn’t  dimmed  the  picture  yet,  I think  we’ll  all  agree, 

Of  the  things  that  helped  us  onward  to  our  graduate’s  A.  B. 

And,  till  we  all  have  finished  with  this  later  school  of  Life, 

And  left  the  long  uncertainty,  the  mingled  joy  and  strife, 

There’s  not  a man  who  wouldn’t  trade  the  fruits  of  later  years 
For  the  wine  of  boyhood’s  gladness  that  knew  neither  doubts  nor 
fears, 

When  friends  were  friends,  when  truth  was  truth,  when  all  the 
year  was  spring, 

When  learning  had  a royal  road  with  every  lad  a King, 

But  neither  fame,  applause  nor  wealth  can  turn  the  magic  key 
To  the  olden,  golden  fairyland,  the  land  of  our  A.  B.” 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who 
spoke  about  conditions  existing  in  certain  sections  of  the  west  side 
of  the  Bronx,  and  conditions  existing  in  some  of  our  factories 
throughout  the  country.  He  said  that  graduates  and  men  who 
attended  Jesuit  colleges  should  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
about  better  conditions  among  the  poor  people  and  among  the 
factory  employees.  He  spoke  about  his  visit  as  a representative  of 
President-elect  Wilson  to  a factory  in  Pennsylvania  and  told  of  the 
drastic  conditions  which  existed  there.  He  urged  the  members 
present  to  take  those  matters  in  consideration  and  to  do  what  they 
could  to  alleviate  the  said  condition. 

Mr.  John  McNeilly,  the  historian  of  the  evening,  told  of  the 
great  work  that  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  Alumni,  and  especially 
alluded  to  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  what  he  had 
accomplished  and  what  glory  and  honor  he  had  showered  upon  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Dinner  Committee,  George  B.  Hayes,  Class  of  ’97,  for  his  untiring 
work  and  the  wonderful  success  he  achieved  for  making  the  dinner 
such  a success.  The  following  is  the  Dinner  Committee : 
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William  H.  Hurst,  72 ; Rev.  M.  F.  Henry,  77 ; Dr.  John  Aspell, 
’82;  Louis  G.  Benziger,  ’89;  Arthur  McAleenan,  ’84;  Francis  F. 
McCann,  ’93;  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Mulholland,  ’97; 
Richard  H.  Clarke,  ’93 ; John  J.  Hart,  ’95 ; Peter  L.  McDonnell,  ’98; 
John  D.  Sullivan,  ’01 ; Andrew  J.  Ewald,  ’02 ; Dominic  L.  O’Reilly, 
’04;  Owen  S.  Tierney,  ’06;  Edward  S.  Brogan,  ’09;  Edward  Beck- 
ett, 72. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: 

John  Aspell,  Thos.  E.  Adams,  Rev.  J.  M.  Aylward,  M.  L. 
Ahearn. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Brady,  G.  J.  Barry,  J.  J.  Barry,  W.  J.  Barr,  E.  P. 
Beckett,  J.  I.  Berry,  J.  V.  Bergen,  L.  G.  Benziger,  Hon.  L.  M.  Black, 
Rev.  L.  P.  Bossard,  Edw.  Brogan,  Rev.  J.  E.  Bobier,  F.  W.  Bruns, 
J.  N.  Butler. 

E.  F.  Callan,  Robt.  Coady,  Thomas  Ceady,  J.  E.  Claffy,  T.  F.  J. 
Connelly,  T.  F.  Curran,  P.  J.  Curren,  L.  J.  Curren,  Jules  Cahn. 

W.  J.  Dargeon,  F.  L.  Donlon,  Rev.  F.  F.  Donnelly,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dooley,  Jos.  Drury,  F.  D.  Dowley,  Rev.  A.  P.  Dunnigan,  John  P. 
Dunn,  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  J.  J.  Duffy,  M.  C.  Dyer,  T.  B.  Dyer,  Dr.  P„ 
Dwyer. 

A.  J.  Ewald. 

E.  B.  Farley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Farley,  John  Farrell,  W.  A.  Ferguson, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  H.  Francoeur,  Rev.  J.  H.  Furley. 

J.  H.  Gallon,  Rev.  W.  A.  Gill,  Hon.  M.  H.  Glynn. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Halpin,  C.  A.  S.  Hatfield,  Hon.  L.  F.  Haffen,  J.  A. 
Hardiman,  D.  A.  Hanrahan,  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  J.  F.  Harrington, 
J.  P.  Hallinan,  J.  J.  Hart,  G.  B.  Hayes,  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  J.  J. 
Hearn,  Hon.  P.  A.  Hendrick,  Rev.  Owen  Hill,  Jas.  Hill,  W.  E. 
Howley,  W.  H.  Hoyt,  F.  J.  Hoffman,  W.  H.  Hurst,  G.  J.  Hurst, 
David  Hunt,  Rev.  R.  O.  Hughes,  Francis  Hartman,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Hayes. 

J.  F.  Joyce,  E.  F.  Joyce. 

W.  A.  Keating,  F.  X.  Kelley,  J.  E.  Kelly,  Rev.  D.  E.  Kiernan, 
John  King,  Percy  King,  C.  D.  Kline. 

Eugene  Lamb,  T.  C.  Larkin,  J.  Larkin,  Rev.  M.  J.  Larkin, 
Louis  Lederle,  Geo.  A.  Leitner,  G.  W.  Lembeck,  C.  J.  Leslie,  War- 
ren Leslie. 

Arthur  McAleenan,  Joseph  McAleenan,  J.  K.  McAdam,  C.  J. 
McCafferty,  A.  T.  McCafferty,  Rev.  J.  D.  McCarthy,  M.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, F.  J.  McCann,  Rev.  T.  J.  McCluskey,  Rev.  T.  J.  McCor- 
mick, Rev.  James  McDonnell,  R.  E.  McDonnell,  James  McDonnell, 
J.  H.  McDonald,  J.  J.  McGowan,  Eugene  McGee,  Thomas  McGrath, 
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Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna,  F.  J.  McKechnie,  J.  F.  McLoughlin,  J.  C. 
McNeilly,  E.  C.  McParlan,  Rev.  T.  F.  MacAran,  J.  A.  Maguire, 
D.  F.  Malone,  C.  C.  Marrin,  Chas.  Martin,  Peter  Meagher,  Hon. 
J.  P.  Mitchel,  Hon.  C.  C.  Miller,  Herbert  Morrisse,  J.  D.  Moran,  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  Rev.  M.  Mahoney,  Chas.  Murray,  Harry  Mur- 
ray, Timothy  Murray,  J.  A.  Mulholland,  G.  B.  Muth,  J.  J.  Mul- 
cahy,  Rev.  J.  B.  Murphy,  Leon  Mundel,  J.  Masury. 

C.  F.  Newman,  J.  J.  Newman. 

Gen.  J.  R.  O’Beirne,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  Jr.,  E.  J.  O’Brien,  J.  P.  O’Brien,  Thos.  O’Callaghan,  G. 
O’Donohue,  L.  J.  O’Donovan,  J.  L.  O’Hara,  Rev.  F.  O’Loughlin, 
Francis  O’Neill,  C.  F.  Orben,  D.  L.  O’Reilly,  V.  L.  O’Reilly,  Rev. 
J.  H.  O’Rourke. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  J.  L.  Pendergast,  Paul  Pilgrim,  Q.  Pwachpmann. 
Stanley  Quinn. 

J.  S.  Regan,  J.  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Edw.  Reynaud,  L.  A.  Risse, 
Rev.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Rev.  J.  D.  Roach,  J.  T.  Ryan,  M.  J.  Ryan. 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  T.  J.  Shelley,  C.  W.  Sinnott,  Frank  Smith,  Frank 
G.  Smith,  M.  J.  Sweeney,  J.  D.  Sullivan. 

Hon.  I.  G.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Thill,  Owen  Tierney,  P.  J.  Tracy,  R.  S. 
Treacy,  R.  S.  Treacy,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Tierney,  Henry  Tiedemann. 

J.  B.  Uniack. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Walsh,  Wm.  Webber,  Augustus  Wilson. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01. 


Sanctum 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Were  one  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  world  at  large  is  always 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  college  student,  many  answers  might 
be  made  to  his  query.  The  college  student  is,  we  venture  to  say, 
made  the  object  of  greater  ridicule  and  of  more  libels  than  is  any 
other  individual  in  our  land.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
referred  to  as  a “rah-rah  boy,”  and  is  pictured  as  an  animated 
clothes  rack  for  the  display  of  the  embodiments  of  the  weird 
fancies  of  the  sartorial  mind,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  generally 
considered  a most  useless  and  unimportant  personage,  the  world 
at  large  sets  a standard  of  conduct  for  him  and  watches  him  closely, 
so  that  any  slight  offence  which  he  may  commit  is  magnified  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  a student.  Since  people  are  so  prone  to 
blame  him,  the  college  student  must  be  more  careful  of  his  conduct 
than  any  other  youth  must  be.  He  must  be  careful  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  in  other  words,  while  at  college  and  while  outside 
of  its  confines.  The  average  student  is  always  on  his  good  behavior 
at  any  event  which  takes  place  at  his  college ; he  realizes  that  he  is 
truly  a part  of  the  institution,  and  zealous  that  it  may  make  a favor- 
able impression  on  visitors,  is  at  his  best.  Once  outside  the  college 
gate,  however,  he  often  argues  that  he  is  an  individual,  and  may 
do  as  he  likes,  forgetting  that  he  is  just  as  much  a part  of  the 
college  when  he  is  abroad  as  when  he  is  at  home.  Then,  if  he 
commits  any  slight  offence,  people  remark  that  he  is  a college  man, 
and  his  fault  becomes  a crime;  they  remember  that  he  is  a student 
at  this  or  that  particular  university,  and  ask  if  all  the  men  turned 
out  by  the  university  are  like  this  sample.  This  treatment  seems 
unjust,  and  yet,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  people  should  expect 
more  of  a college  man  than  of  a man  who  has  not  had  the  benefits 
of  a college  training.  A university  man  ought  to  be  a leader  in 
deportment,  as  he  is  a leader  in  other  things,  and  his  conduct 
should  be  above  criticism. 

Accordingly,  we  give  utterance  to  these  few  words,  not  as  a 
warning,  not  because  we  deem  them  necessary,  but  simply  because 
it  does  no  harm  to  offer  a reminder  now  and  then.  You,  as  a 
student  of  Fordham,  are  a part  of  Fordham.  People  know  you  as 
a Fordham  man,  and  on  that  account  watch  you  closely;  and  if 
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you  are  guilty  of  any  carelessness  in  your  conduct  or  your  con- 
versation, they  blame  you — and  your  college.  A college  trains 
men  for  the  world;  and  if  people  are  led  to  believe  that  students 
have  one  standard  of  conduct  for  the  campus  and  a lower  standard 
for  the  world  removed  from  the  campus,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  are  harsh  in  their  criticisms  of  collegiate  training?  You 
never  know  who  may  be  watching  your  actions ! The  world  ex- 
pects splendid  things  of  you,  in  college  and  out  of  college,  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  you  fail  to  meet  their  expectations,  your  reputation 
suffers,  and  Fordham’s  reputation  suffers. 


“Excelsior” 

In  every  branch  of  activity,  the  demand  to-day  is  for  progress; 
and  while  a state  of  stagnation  may,  for  a time,  be  suffered  to 
exist,  there  is  no  toleration  for  retrogression.  This  same  state  of 
affairs  should  have  place  in  all  our  college  activities.  None  of  us, 
of  course,  would  see  an  event  deteriorate  in  quality  without  enter- 
ing a justly  indignant  protest;  but  some  of  us  are  willing  to  let 
things  stand  just  as  they  are,  and  deem  any  attempt  at  their  im- 
provement too  great  an  effort.  We  do  not  wish  the  number  of  our 
student  events  increased,  but  we  want  their  quality  raised  to  even 
a higher  plane  than  that  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Dramatic 
Association  has  its  Christmas  play  and  its  Spring  comedy,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  the  standard  of  these  productions  raised  each 
year.  The  Debating  Society  has  its  contests,  the  Senior  Class  its 
farewell  dinner  and  farewell  dance,  the  Junior  Class  its  great  Prom., 
the  Sophomores  their  debate,  the  Freshmen  their  banquet,  and  so 
on.  Fordham  demands  progress  and  her  activities  should  be  raised 
higher  and  higher.  No  class,  no  society,  should  be  satisfied  to  have 
things  just  as  good  as  the  class  or  the  membership  which  preceded 
it ; it  should  strive  to  make  them  better.  Retrogression  is  a dis- 
grace, and  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  University  is  progressing  every 
year,  and  her  activities  must  progress  with  her.  The  duty  devolves 
upon  us,  the  students,  and  for  the  glory  of  Fordham  we  must  make 
“Excelsior”  our  motto. 


E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 


The  Hotel  Knickerbocker  was  the  scene,  on  the  evening  of 

Wednesday,  January  22d,  of  that  greatest  of  Fordham’s  social 

T . events,  the  annual  Junior  Promenade.  It  is 

Junior  J 

n , always  difficult  to  find  adjectives  which  are 

powerful  enough  to  express  one  s appreciation 
of  a Junior  Prom. ; it  is  especially  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  Prom, 
of  the  class  of  1914!  The  music  was  superb.  The  souvenir  dance 
orders — it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ladies  were  in  raptures  over  the 
metal  orders  which  they  received,  and  which  bore  a splendidly 
executed  Fordham  seal;  and  although  the  gentlemen  viewed  the 
orders  of  their  fair  companions  with  admiration,  they  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  maroon  leather  card  cases  which  were  pre- 
sented to  them.  This  year’s  Prom,  deserves  an  important  place 
in  Fordham’s  social  history,  and  Messrs.  John  E.  Hayes,  John  A. 
Keelen,  William  A.  Dunn,  Edwin  S.  Murphy — and  the  class  as  a 
class,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  this  splendid 
affair. 


University 

Smoker 


The  University  Smoker,  an  event  which  had  for  its  end  the 
establishment  of  a closer  relationship  between  the  students  of  the 
Law,  Medical  and  Collegiate  departments  than 
has  heretofore  existed,  was  held  at  the  Mc- 
Kinley Square  Casino  on  January  11th.  The 
affair,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
was  indeed  successful — successful  as  an  entertainment,  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  fact  that  it  attained  its  end.  A musical  program, 
consisting  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  selections,  did  much 
toward  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  The  appearance 
of  sweet-tasting  pipes,  accompanied  by  fragrant  tobacco  and  good 
cigarettes,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  fun,  while  the  serving  of 
the  refreshments  was  heralded  by  the  joyful  exclamations  of  those 
nearest  the  kitchen.  But  the  affair  was  just  like  any  ordinary 
smoker  until  the  pianist  struck  up  the  “Fordham  Ram.”  Then  all 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  all  joined  in  the  singing,  and  they  were 
no  longer  medical  men,  or  law  men,  or  pharmacy  men,  or  arts 
men,  or  sciences  men,  but  Fordham  men.  We  want  every  man 
interested  in  every  other  man,  and  every  man  interested  in  Ford- 
ham University. 
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Impromptu 

Debate 


The  annual  Impromptu  Day  of  the  St.  John's  Debating  Society 
took  place  on  January  7th,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  of  the  year.  The  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, the  restoration  of  the  army  canteen,  the 
commission  form  of  government,  discriminative 
Panama  tolls  and  uniform  divorce  laws  were  among  the  interest- 
ing subjects  discussed,  the  remarks  of  Blake,  Conway,  Keating, 
Lederle,  Lynch,  O’Connell,  O’Toole,  Phelan,  Small  and  Vincent  of 
Senior;  Brooks,  J.  Dunn,  McKernan,  Hurley,  Moynahan,  Mul- 
queen  and  Murphy  of  Junior;  Ashley  and  Moore  of  Sophomore; 
Reilly  and  Taylor  of  Freshman,  being  worthy  of  special  mention. 


Columbia 

Debate 


Columbia  University  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society,  and  will  debate  at  Fordham  on  February 
26th,  on  the  question  of  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  tolls,  in  favor  of  American  coastwise 
vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal.  As 
this  is  the  first  time  that  Columbia  and  Fordham  have  ever  met, 
great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  coming  debate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Fordham  ’varsity  team  are:  Richard  S.  Conway,  T3; 
Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3;  Alexander  P.  J.  Vincent,  T3,  and  Thomas 
W.  Kelly,  T3,  alternate. 


The  annual  debate  between  the  Fordham  Sophomores  and  the 
Philomathic  Debating  Society  of  Holy  Cross  College  will  take  place 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  February  21st,  the 
initiative  and  referendum  being  the  question 
proposed  for  discussion.  The  members  of  the 
Fordham  team  are  Paul  J.  McCauley,  Frank  X.  Dinneen,  Walter  J. 
Black,  and  Walter  A.  Lynch,  alternate. 


Holy  Cross 
Debate 


In  order  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  debating,  members  of  the 
class  of  1916  have  formed  the  Freshman  Extempore  Club,  which 
promises,  as  is  shown  by  the  weekly  meetings, 
to  become  a very  valuable  society.  The  officers 
are:  John  J.  Reilly,  president;  Arthur  Hayes, 
vice-president;  Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
Monthly  wishes  to  congratulate  the  founder,  President  Reilly,  and 
to  extend  to  the  new  society  its  best  wishes  for  success. 


Freshman 

Society 


News  of  the  Month 
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The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Rev.  James  A. 
Taaffe,  S.  J.,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother;  to  Raymond  T.  Smith, 
T3,  and  Edmund  Smith,  Prep.,  T5,  upon  the 
death  of  their  father ; to  Mr.  C.  R.  Risacher* 
S.  J.,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother;  and  to  James  Gordon,  Prep., 
T4,  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 


Condolences 


The  Athletic  Association  takes  this  means  of  expressing  its 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Charles 
Indoor  A.  S.  Hatfield,  Mr.  William  Hurst  and  Mr. 

Meet  Arthur  McAleenan  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 

making  the  indoor  meet  the  great  success  that  it  was. 


A number  of  students  are  preparing  orations  for  the  State 
Peace  contest  of  the  New  York  Intercollegiate  So- 

Contest  ciety,  which  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 

the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  March  14th. 


Four  more  trophies  have  been  added  to  the  collection  in  the 
Students’  Reading  Room,  the  footballs  which  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Varsity  eleven  in  consequence  of 
their  four  victories.  Each  spheroid  bears  the 
score  of  the  game  in  which  it  was  used,  and  one 
may  read — “Fordham,  13;  Albright,  6.”  “Fordham,  14;  Boston, 
0.”  “Fordham,  14;  Stevens,  13.”  “Fordham,  13;  Stevens,  12.” 


Football 

Trophies 


The  students  of  Fordham  University,  through  the  Monthly, 
Sympathy  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  their  former 

President,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother. 


Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Old  Fordhamites 

’84.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  will  deliver  a course  of  five 
Lenten  lectures  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  on  the  Thursdays  of  Lent  at 
4 p.  m.  The  course  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Eminence  John 
Cardinal  Farley  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  St.  Rose’s  Free 
Home  for  Incurable  Cancer.  The  subject  of  the  lectures  is  “The 
Mystery  of  Suffering  and  Evil.” 

’88.  Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  Rector  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  on  December  17,  1912.  In  testimony  of  their  love 
and  esteem,  the  working  boys  of  the  Home  presented  the  Irish 
drama,  “Shaun  Aroon,”  while  the  boys  of  Mt.  Loretto  entertained 
their  beloved  rector  with  a varied  program  of  songs,  recitations  and 
speeches.  The  Monthly  congratulates  Fr.  Fitzpatrick  and  joins 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  continued  success  in  the  great  good 
work  he  is  doing  at  the  Mission. 

’91.  From  across  the  seas  comes  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  an  Old  Fordhamite  whose  literary  efforts  are  receiving 
an  ever-increasing  recognition  from  the  general  public,  and  whose 
success  is  a source  of  gratification  not  only  to  his  fellow  alumni, 
but  also  to  his  younger  admirers  at  the  university.  The  January 
issue  of  The  Month  (London),  publishes  an  eight-page  article  on 
“The  Dago’s  Poet,”  with  a sub-title,  “T.  A.  Daly  and  His  Poems.” 
The  article  informs  its  readers  that  “T.  A.  Daly,  despite  his  name 
and  parentage,  despite  his  Irish  feeling  and  his  irresistible  Irish 
humor,  is  par  excellence  the  Laureate  of  the  Italian  immigrant  in 
America.”  At  the  end  of  the  paper  is  found  the  following  editor’s 
note:  “Since  the  above  appreciation  was  written,  we  gather  from 
the  American  papers  that  Mr.  Daly  has  published  a new  volume, 
Madrigali,  which  is  sure  to  possess  the  peculiar  charm  of  Canzoni.” 

’94.  Our  Lieutenant-Governor,  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  is  the 
subject  of  an  appreciation  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan.  The  writer 
of  the  article  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  Mr.  Glynn’s  civic  and 
political  career,  “his  practical  statesmanship,  his  character  of  ster- 
ling integrity,  his  eloquent  oratory  and  personal  magnetism.” 


Old  Fordhamites 
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’04.  The  firm  of  Dutton  & Kilsheimer,  attorneys,  now  has 
offices  at  203  Broadway.  James  B.  Kilsheimer  graduated  from 
Fordham  in  ’04. 

( 

’04.  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  ’04,  who  recently  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  Assistant  Corporation  Council  for  this  city,  has  en- 
tered into  a partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with  Assemblyman 
Ernest  E.  L.  Hammer.  Mr.  Hammer  is  a Notre  Dame  man,  class  of 
’04,  and  a brother  of  Harry  X.  Hammer,  TO.  The  offices  of  the 
firm  of  Healy  & Hammer  are  located  at  37  Liberty  Street. 

I 

’05.  The  Monthly  extends  its  congratulations  to  Homer  V. 
Sullivan,  ’05,  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Barry  of  Boston. 

’ll.  Frank  Gargan,  ’ll,  whose  athletic  career  at  Fordham  is 
too  well  known  to  call  for  any  comment,  was  a recent  visitor.  He 
is  studying  dentistry  at  Georgetown,  and  is  rooming  with  “Nay” 
Lynch,  ’12,  and  “Suey”  Chapman,  ex  T4,  of  Georgetown  Law. 

’ll.  Fr.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Edward  J.  Barrett,  Jr.,  ’ll.  We  quote  the  following: 

Shanghai,  China,  November  20,  1912. 

My  dear  F.  O’Loughlin: 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  I am  still  among  the  living. 

We  sailed  from  ’Frisco  on  October  12th,  arrived  at  Shanghai  on 
November  5th,  and  had  a most  pleasant  trip  all  the  way.  We  spent 
a day  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki.  Honolulu,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  ideal  spot  of  the  world,  having  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
plants  and  trees  I have  ever  seen.  The  climate  there  is  warm  all  the 
year  round  and  nobody  hurries.  Quite  different  from  the  rush  of  the 
“big  city.”  The  Japanese  towns  were  a disappointment  to  me,  as  I 
expected  to  find  modern  cities  in  those  parts.  Instead,  they  are  all 
alike — just  dirt  and  filth.  Shanghai,  however,  is  some  place  in  com- 
parison to  Japan,  having  street  railways,  electric  lights  and  gas,  but 
no  sewerage  system.  It  is  an  International  settlement  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  14,000  Europeans,  governed  by  a municipal  council,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  each  nation.  Each  nation  has  a volunteer 
company  of  militia  and  all  combined  are  called  the  Shanghai  Volunteer 
Corps.  My  two  companions  and  I enlisted  with  the  American  company 
a few  days  after  our  arrival,  so  you  can  rest  assured  Uncle  Sam’s 
interests  will  be  well  protected. 

Living  here  is  very  good  and  not  too  expensive.  I am  staying 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  best  here,  and  pay  $100  Mex.  (about  $50  gold) 
a month.  Other  expenses  are  much  less  than  in  the  States.  I was 
very  much  amused  when  I awoke  here  my  first  morning.  While  “my 
boy”  was  industriously  brushing  my  clothes,  the  “coolie”  came  quietly 
into  the  room  to  take  my  shoes  to  be  shined.  It  was  quite  different 
from  the  mornings  when  you  were  accustomed  to  rap  at  our  door  and 
announce  “half-past  six,  get  up.”  The  one  bad  feature  of  life  out  here 
is  the  inclination  to  get  very  lazy,  as  most  of  our  arduous  duties  are 
performed  by  “coolies”  and  the  “boy.”  The  call  of  the  East  is  “Boy!” 
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and  every  time  you  shout  about  a dozen  rush  to  answer  your  wants. 

Now,  as  to  my  work:  During  the  summer  I was  one  of  a class 
of  25  being  instructed  by  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  York  in  their 
products  and  their  system  of  accounting,  to  take  an  assignment  in  the 
Far  East,  if  they  saw  fit  to  select  me.  This  class  was  recruited  from 
the  various  graduating  classes  of  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
Th'ey  had  all  been  notified  by  letter  that  the  S.  O.  wanted  some  of 
their  good  graduates,  but  I observed  that  no  Catholic  colleges  had 
been  notified.  However,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  religious  prejudice 
among  the  men  in  authority.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  given  one 
of  the  first  three  assignments,  and  I believe  I got  it  on  my  merits, 
so  that  looks  as  though  they’re  willing  to  take  a chance  on  the  Irish. 
Now  there  may  be  some  fellows  in  whom  you  take  an  interest  gradu- 
ating in  June,  and  who  will  not  know  where  to  look  for  a livelihood. 
The  S.  O.  will  very  likely  conduct  another  class  next  Summer  and  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bemis,  Vice-Pres.,  S.  O. 
of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  about  February  or  March,  as  there  will  be 
a terrible  rush  for  these  positions.  A class  of  20,  which  started  Novem- 
ber 1,  had  over  1,100  applicants.  They  are  paid  $75  a month  while 
being  instructed,  and  if  given  an  assignment  $2,000  a year  with  an  in- 
crease each  year.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  a pretty  good  st^rt  for  a 
fellow  just  getting  out? 

We  agreed  to  stay  three  years  here  and  then  get  four  months’  leave 
on  salary  for  a trip  home.  There  is  always  a chance  of  making  good 
here  and  getting  a position  in  the  New  York  office.  Since  my  arrival 
here,  I have  been  doing  accounting  and  probably  will  remain  here  quite 
some  time  getting  familiar  with  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 
Eventually  I expect  to  be  sent  up  country,  but  where,  I cannot  say. 
As  this  will  reach  you  about  Christmas,  I extend  my  heartiest  greetings 
for  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year  to  yourself  and  also 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  who  are  still  my 
friends.  Believe  me,  as  ever,  Most  sincerely, 

EDW.  J.  BARRETT. 

T2.  The  class  of  1912  held  its  “First  Year  Out”  banquet  at 
Healy’s,  Broadway  and  66th  Street,  on  Saturday,  January  25th, 
and  the  first  of  these  class  reunions,  which  are  to  be  of  annual 
occurrence,  was  a decided  success.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  her 
youngest  sons  have  not  forgotten  the  spirit  which  should  be  shown 
toward  Alma  Mater ; for  having  found  that  the  annual  indoor  meet 
was  to  take  place  on  the  evening  they  had  decided  upon  for  their 
dinner,  they  so  arranged  that  their  festivities  did  not  begin  until 
after  the  athletic  carnival.  The  affair  was  marked  by  the  absence 
of  formality ; it  was  a friendly  gathering  of  old  chums,  and  instead 
of  a set  number  of  toasts  being  responded  to,  each  member  of  the 
class  was  called  upon  for  a narration  of  his  experiences  during  his 
first  year  as  an  alumnus.  A short  musical  program  added  to  the 
evening’s  enjoyment.  The  principal  business  transacted  consisted 
in  the  adoption  of  condolatory  resolutions  relative  to  the  death  of 
Rocco  Marasco,  father  of  Carmine  Marasco,  T2.  Among  those 
present  were:  Maurice  Ahern,  Ed.  Beckett,  Tom  Campbell,  Tom 
Dolan,  Jack  Egan,  Michael  Gallagher,  Barney  Gannon,  Frank  Hoff- 
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man,  Frank  Hughes,  Luke  Healy,  Lawrence  Healy,  Tom  Kiernan, 
Jack  McAdam,  Gerald  O’Donahoe,  and  Eddie  Walsh. 

T2.  The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Carmine 
J.  Marasco,  C2,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Rocco  J.  Marasco. 

C2.  George  S.  Kelly,  C2,  of  Irvington-on-Hudson,  is  now 
teaching  in  Xavier  High  School. 

T2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alois  A.  Berman  of  1355  Franklin  Ave., 
Bronx,  announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Berman,  to  Edward  Prescott  Beckett,  T2. 

Ex  T2.  John  Phillips,  ex  T2,  who  entered  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity from  sophomore,  received  his  degree  last  June,  and  has 
enrolled  in  the  theological  seminary  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion. 


Ex  T2.  Hugh  Partridge  and  James  Musso,  both  ex  T2,  were 
among  the  old-timers  who  attended  the  University  Smoker  on 
January  11th. 

Ex  T3.  Henry  T.  Greene,  ex  T3,  is  now  the  representative 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  at  Dumont,  N.  J.  Mr.  Greene’s 
father,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  at  one  time  commandant 
of  the  Fordham  cadet  battalion. 

Ex  T3.  The  Smoker  brought  two  old  ex  G3  men,  Matthias 
Haffen  and  Thomas  Madigan,  back  to  the  ranks  of  their  former 
classmates. 

Ex  T4.  Joseph  Molanphy,  ex  T4,  is  now  in  the  expert  de* 
partment  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 
proving  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  dealings  with  customers  from 
the  South  American  republics. 


William  A.  Dunn,  T4 


The  College  World 

Within  the  past  few  years,  education  in  the  United  States  has 
progressed  remarkably.  The  latest  development  is  the  institution 
of  a course  at  the  Kansas  State  College  to  teach  young  ladies  to 
be  first  class  wives. 

The  gymnasium  statistics  for  the  freshman  class  of  Amherst 
show  that  the  class  is  the  tallest  in  the  history  of  the  college,  with 
a height  of  5 feet,  8.7  inches.  The  average  weight  is  136  pounds. 

Of  the  992  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  542  are  graduates  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  or  of  colleges  which 
have  been  merged  into  it. 

A two  years’  course  in  photography  has  recently  been  insti- 
tuted at  Syracuse  University. 

An  organization  of  Cornell  Agricultural  students  has  been 
formed  to  bring  the  producers  of  farm  products  and  the  consum- 
ers into  closer  communication,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

A society  has  been  established  at  Rutgers  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in  compiling  weather  forecasts  for  New 
Jersey. 

The  German  Senate  has  adopted  a proposal  to  found  a uni- 
versity at  Hamburg  to  consist  of  three  faculties,  law,  philosophy, 
and  colonial  science. 

Though  woman  suffrage  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of  Ohio, 
it  hasn’t  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  women  students  of  Ohio  State 
University,  for  they  have  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  university  campus  at  least. 

Having  worked  for  several  months  in  a vain  endeavor  to 
select  a president,  the  Trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  have 
adopted  the  unique  plan  of  seeking  the  assistance  of  all  graduates 
who  hold  the  university’s  Ph.  D.  degree. 

A series  of  “National  nights”  has  been  instituted  by  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  the  intention 
of  acquainting  the  student  body  with  the  life  of  other  nations.  Suc- 
cessful entertainments  have  already  been  given  by  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  students. 

The  latest  catalogue  of  Harvard  shows  an  attendance  of 
6,133,  or  249  more  than  last  year,  while  Princeton’s  increase  is 
only  25. 
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During  the  past  year  nearly  $25,000  was  earned  by  the  600 
students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  self-support- 
ing. One  student  was  employed  as  an  exterminator  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

If  present  indications  do  not  fail,  the  “House  of  Science,” 
recently  founded  at  Tomsk,  Siberia,  by  private  benefactions,  will 
soon  become  a popular  Siberian  university. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  has  conferred  an  honorary  degree,  by  the  bestowal  upon 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Degree  of  Patron  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  action  of  the  university  trustees  has  been  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Pope. 

If  the  plans  of  President  Hibben  materialize  the  future  will 
soon  see  a large  university  hall  at  Princeton  to  serve  as  a common 
rendezvous  for  all  graduates,  undergraduates  and  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

Within  the  past  year  Wesleyan  has  raised  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000,000,  and  in  the  next  three  years  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
$2,000,000  more. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  institutions  Ford- 
ham  and  Columbia  will  meet  in  public  debate.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  triangular  debates  between  Cornell,  Pennsylvania 
and  Columbia;  N.  Y.  U.,  Bowdoin  and  Wesleyan;  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Stanford;  Rutgers,  Swarthmore  and  Lafayette;  Am- 
herst, Brown  and  Wesleyan;  Amherst,  Williams  and  Wesleyan. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  by  the  students  of  Colby  College 
to  organize  an  intercollegiate  debating  league  to  be  composed  of  the 
colleges  of  Maine. 

A tabulation  of  the  freshman  class  of  Barnard  shows  that  72 
per  cent,  of  the  class  prepared  at  public  schools,  25  per  cent,  at 
private  schools  and  3 per  cent,  at  other  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank. 

So  successful  were  the  recent  tours  of  the  Wesleyan  musical 
clubs  and  dramatic  society  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Middle  West  next  year. 

The  students  of  the  N.  Y.  U.  Law  School  have  formed  a 
debating  society,  known  as  the  N.  Y.  U.  Congress,  which  is  mod- 
eled after  the  National  Congress  at  Washington. 

On  December  30,  the  first  of  the  new  buildings  of  Canisius 
College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Colton,  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  first  building  was  erected 
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at  a cost  of  $175,000.  After  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  academic 
exercises  were  held  in  the  large  lecture  room.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  president  of  the  college,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miller,  S.  J.,  Bishop 
Hickey  of  Rochester;  Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  Jesuits; 
Mayor  Fuhrmann  of  Buffalo;  and  Mr.  Adelbert  Mook,  Regent  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Since  the  dedication, 
Father  Miller  has  been  succeeded  as  rector  of  Canisius  College  by 
the  Rev.  G.  J.  Krim,  S.  J. 

That  American  endeavors  in  education  are  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  this  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  six 
American  colleges  and  a great  many  secondary  educational  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  gold  sword  presented  to  John  Paul  Jones  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  recognition  of  his  gallant  battle  against  the  Serapis,  has  recently 
been  donated  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  adaptation  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  was  recently 
given  by  the  dramatic  society  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City. 
“Macbeth”  was  the  Christmas  play  given  at  Boston  College,  while 
the  old  Greek  play  “Antigone,”  was  produced  at  Elmira  College. 
Among  the  productions  that  will  appear  upon  the  collegiate  stage 
during  the  next  semester  are:  “The  County  Chairman,”  at  Ham- 
ilton; “A  Fool  There  Was,”  at  Wellesley;  “Alt  Heidelberg,”  at 
Bowdoin;  “The  Prince  Pro  Tern.,”  by  the  Architectural  Society, 
and  “The  Yellow  Taxi,”  by  the  Mask  and  Wig  Society  of  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  “The  Snow-Ball”  at  Union,  while  the  Ger- 
man Society  at  the  University  of  Michigan  will  give  “Der  Arme 
Heinrich”  in  German. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Fordhamensia 

The  first  lap  is  finished,  but  one  now  remains; 

Brace  up,  fellow  students ; let  him  who  complains, 

Remember  the  “quizzes”  which  so  taxed  his  brains 
Are  gone,  as  last  year,  and  departed  to  rest. 

Just  say  “I  should  worry,”  and  throw  out  your  chest. 

Smile  hard  at  your  neighbor,  with  hopes  for  the  best. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  folks  from  small  up-State  towns  can 
“put  one  over”  on  the  rubes  in  the  “regular”  city?  You  have  all 
been  told  that  “P.  T.  Barnum  had  the  right  idea”  and  that  you 
may  have  no  further  doubt,  let  us  tell  you  about  our  own  “Hatch” 
O’Toole.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Auditorium,  where  the  dress 
rehearsal  was  held.  (Be  it  known  that  on  this  occasion  the  fair 
students  of  a neighboring  convent  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
our  best  histrionic  talent;  and,  of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
robed  seniors  attend  to  the  reception  duties.)  The  performance 
begins,  and  it  is  noted  Jack  Sullivan  and  Dan  Kealy  occupy  seats 
adjoining  two  friends  (from  the  convent).  It  is  now  that  the 
mind  of  “H.atch”  begins  to  work.  “I  have  it,”  he  assures  him- 
self, and  he  starts  down  the  aisle.  “Say,  Jack,”  as  he  taps  J.  S. 
on  the  shoulder,  “the  Moderator  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that 
Juniors  are  not  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  and  that  you  will  have 
to  leave.”  Jack  looks  at  Dan  and  Dan  at  Jack,  then  both  look 
around  to  where  the  Moderator  happens  to  be  standing.  Jack  and 
Dan:  “Guess  we  had  better  leave.”  Exeunt.  Then  the  crafty 
Mr.  O’Toole  proceeds  to  entertain  the  guests. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over  you  can  ascertain  the  largest 
gift  receiver  in  Bedford  Park  by  applying  to  the  Williams-Riley- 
Hayes-Timoney  Express  Company. 

Several  of  the  Seniors  were  walking  over  the  bridge  to  Bed- 
ford Park,  and  while  inhaling  the  fragrant  aroma  of  “makings,” 
observed  the  filled-in  ground  back  of  third  division.  None  made 
comment  save  Al.  Williams,  who  dryly  remarked  “Great  guns, 
but  ground  is  certainly  going  up  around  here.”  No,  gentle  read- 
ers, he  was  not  hit;  and  only  those  who  have  seen  him  will  ap- 
preciate the  restraint  of  his  companions. 
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In  passing,  permit  us  to  narrate  a story  of  the  time  when  the 
papers  published  a long  account  of  the  Rensselaer  football  game. 
A fair  friend,  after  reading  the  description  of  the  game  itself 
observed  at  the  end  of  the  line-up— F.  B. ; Williams.  “Goodness,” 
she  remarked,  “ will  they  ever  get  Al’s  initials  correct?” 

“And  who  are  you,  little  soup-bone?”  they  demanded  of  the 
dignified  “Hughie”  Allen,  who  tossed  his  new  books  on  the  floor 
(denoting  a “peeved”  condition  of  mind).  “Bud”  Duffy,  who  was 
in  the  vicinity,  held  forth  a large  pocket  knife,  and  put  in  “Here, 
Hughie,  cut  your  throat.”  At  which  Hugh  A.  picked  up  his  books 
and  smiled;  for  “Bud”  will  cheer  any  one  up.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  Mr.  Allen  has  recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  is 
again  in  our  midst. 


Just  think  we  were  on  the  subject  of  geology  and  were  about 
to  omit  the  occasion  of  the  test. 

Prof,  (reading  question) — Explain  landslides  by  the  theory  of 
“creep.” 

Tubby  Kearns  assumes  a surprised  mien  and  asks: 

Who  was  “Creep”  ? 

“Baron”  Wilkinson  established  his  right  to  membership  of  the 
Staller’s  Club  when  he  feigned  a severe  coughing  fit  and  tip-toed 
from  the  room.  But  friend  Baron  stopped  coughing  when  he  closed 
the  door!  This  was  a give-away,  old  boy. 

Seageant  Frank  Scott,  our  only  cavalryman,  invited  “Tom” 
Viviano  and  “Dave”  Simonetti  to  join  him  on  an  afternoon’s  riding 
jaunt.  The  first  named  respected  his  life  to  such  a degree  that  he 
remained  away.  However,  the  second  guest  resolved  to  “see  it 
through,”  and  mounting  the  very  tame  animal  (at  least  Frank  told 
him  it  was  tame),  assumed  a strangle  hold  upon  his  neck.  Well, 
owing  to  sparsity  of  space,  we  must  omit  trivial  incidents  such  as 
falling  off,  etc.  We  pass  on  to  Bronx  Park,  where  our  two  heroes 
terminated  their  little  exercise.  Both  dismounted  (at  least  Frank 
did!)  and  entered  a roadhouse  for  a slight  repast,  and  “Dave” 
assured  the  waiter  that  chairs  were  unnecessary,  as  this  was  his 
first  horseback  attempt,  and  the  waiter  very  thoughtfully  arranged 
the  mantlepiece  as  a table  for  two. 
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After  our  return  from  the  holidays  a friend  extended  his  hand 
to  greet  “Bill”  Devereaux  (“With  me  havin’  my  opinion  of  Jim, 
etc.”)  and  Bill  handed  him  a book.  So  now,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
“shake”  with  him,  see  that  he  has  nothing  in  either  hand. 

Do  you  hear  that  crashing  sound?  Well,  that’s  “Dave” 
Brooks  breaking  into  print  again.  Cause  thereof : At  the  opening 
of  a political  economy  lecture  he  began  to  urge  a question,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  the  professor  answered  “You  see — ” Ding 
Dong,  the  bell  was  tolling  the  end  of  the  hour. 

Last  month  we  published  a few  “Skulls.”  Here  are  some 
more : 

“Jim”  Mclver,  reciting  verse — “And  upon  the  smooth  pond 
rested  the  sweet  mongolias.” 

But  how  is  this  for  a class  A “Barry”?  The  annual  Im- 
promptu Debate  was  held  in  the  Auditorium — “Number  two,” 
called  the  chairman.  One  Tom  Taylor  arose,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I do 
not  know  whether  this  paper  has  2 or  22,  the  second  2 is  blotted.” 

It  was  proposed  to  serve  coffee  and  cake  between  hours  at  the 
Law  School,  so  forthwith  J.  Timoney,  Joe  Sharkey  and  “Jack” 
Coffey  (no  pun  intended)  requested  that  they  be  shifted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  because  Mr.  Sullivan,  a 250-pound  boy, 
occupies  a chair  in  their  midst ! 

The  rumor  is  about  that  “Smiling  Jack”  Coffey  is  continually 
uttering  “risible”  puns.  As  an  instance,  he  compares  an  incline 
to  a lazy  dog,  because  each  is  a slope-up. 

This  also:  Be  it  known  that  “Bill”  Eliffe  had  bad  knees  on 
the  occasion  of  a recent  track  meet,  and  trainer  “Jake”  Besas  bound 
each  with  cotton.  “Jake”  remarked:  “I’ve  seen  negroes  down 
where  the  cotton  grows,  but  never  did  I see  cotton  where  the  knee 
grows.”  Keep  it  up,  “Jake,”  you’ll  be  a great  help  to  our  cause! 

“Dutch”  Owen  Reilly  took  Ed.  Murphy  down  to  the  fishing 
banks  during  the  holidays,  but  Ed  proved  to  be  landlubber.  He 
took  a little  recline  on  fifteen  camp  chairs.  When  slightly  relieved 
he  made  his  way  to  the  instigator  of  the  expedition,  whom  he 
found  busily  engaged  in  disentangling  upwards  of  five  fishing 
lines.  “Did  you  catch  anything?”  queried  Ed.  (in  a vain  attempt 
to  look  interested).  “No,  but  if  I had  this  line  free  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ago  we’d  have  had  the  best  catch  of  the  day.” 
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The  logic  professor  told  the  Juniors  that  the  eye  cannot  err 
as  to  its  proper  object — namely,  color. 

Prof. — “Now,  Mr.  Rita,  if  you  were  to  place  sugar  and  salt 
before  the  eye  could  we  make  any  mistake  as  to  which  is  which  ?” 

Mr.  Rita— “Yes.” 

Prof. — “In  what  way?” 

Rita — “With  regard  to  the  taste.” 

Another  occasion : Rita — “Kant  saw  what  was  done  by  his 
predecessors  who  went  before  him  and  Fichte  was  finally  the  last.” 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  speech  of  Mendes  in  geology.  He 
became  slightly  twisted  in  explaining  “mud  cracks”  and  began 
“When  the  sun  dries” 

It  seems  an  impossibility  to  quote  Gerald  McLaughlin  and 
Frank  Coyle.  Perhaps  they  do  not  like  publicity  and  our  re- 
porters are  almost  constantly  on  duty,  hence  both  are  very  careful. 

In  the  Physics  Lab.  “Andy”  Dargan  was  shown  a beaker  of 
boiling  water  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  placed  a quarter  and 
told  coin  was  his  if  he  could  rescue  it  with  the  naked  hand.  That’s 
a cinch  said  he.  I’ll  take  a piece  of  ice  in  one  hand  and  dip  the  other 
in  the  beaker.  But,  beloved,  when  the  depth  of  his  nails  was 
reached  he  withdrew  his  hands,  explaining,  “Well,  I at  least  found 
out  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice.”  Forthwith  “Baron” 
Wilkenson,  “his  successor,”  dampened  his  hand  at  the  hydrant  with 
cold  water  and  took  the  plunge  (with  the  same  one)  returning  to 
his  seat  a quarter  “in”. — Smiles. 

Like  Doc.  Cook  we  lost  our  manuscripts  containing  the  jokes 
emanating  from  the  University  Smoker,  but  we  can  say  that  it  was 
a great  success  in  bringing  the  different  branches  together,  and  in 
promoting  good  fellowship  in  all  three.  Here’s  hoping  it  will  be  an 
annual  affair  for  Fordhamites. 


Francis  W.  Lederle,  T3. 


Law  School  Notes 


Mid-year  examinations  were  held  the  last  week  in  January. 
The  new  term  begins  on  February  1st.  On  that  date  the  new  cata- 
logue of  the  Law  School  will  be  ready. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Jurisprudence,  is  giving 
a course  of  lectures  on  “Socialism  in  the  Light  of  Morality  and 
Religion.”  These  lectures  are  given  at  30  West  16th  Street,  under 
the  auspices*  of  the  Laymen’s  League  for  Retreats  and  Social 
Studies. 

The  Second  Year  Class  held  a moot  court  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  11th.  The  case  before  the  court  was  one  of  false 
imprisonment.  Twyford  and  Schulkind  were  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff;  Finnerty  and  Joyce  for  the  defendant. 

Professor  Chopin  was  on  the  bench.  To  hear  his  decisions 
took  one  back  to  the  days  of  Bramwell  and  Kent.  The  Queen’s 
Bench  never  spoke  more  lawfully.  It  was  a most  instructive  and 
interesting  afternoon. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  Class  of  1913,  Fordham  University,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  on  the  death  of  John  Smith,  father  of  Raymond  T. 
Smith,  T3. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  John  Smith,  father  of  our 
esteemed  classmate,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Raymond  T.  Smith  and  his  fam- 
ily our  heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement ; 

That  we  offer  up  to  Almighty  God,  individually,  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy 
Communion  and  recite  the  Rosary; 

That  ten  Masses  be  said  and  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  John  Smith; 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  and  that  a copy  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

Hugh  J.  Courtney, 

Alford  J.  Williams, 

William  A.  Kearns,  Chairman. 


Exchanges 

We  are  tempted  to  write  about  essays.  Just  why  a perfectly 
legitimate  and  seemingly  laudable  desire  to  set  down  on  paper  a 
few  thoughts  on  such  a worthy  subject  as  the  one  suggested  should 
be  spoken  of  as  a temptation  may  not  at  first  sight  be  very  clear  to 
the  uninitiated.  To  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Exchange 
column,  however,  it  will  be  as  the  light  of  day  when  we  state  that 
we  have  but  now  been  reading  several  of  our  December  and  Janu- 
ary exchanges  with  a view  to  reviewing  them,  and  in  the  perusals 
thereof  have  met  sundry  and  varied  “Christmas  Stories.”  There, 
the  dread  secret  is  out ! “Christmas  Stories”  always  make  us  feel 
like  discussing  essays.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  some- 
what misty,  enveloped  as  it  were  in  a psychological  fog.  The  de- 
sire to  escape  from  Christmas  stories  is,  of  course,  plain.  Christ- 
mas always  makes  one  feel  like  being  somewhere  else.  The  selec- 
tion of  “Essays”  as  an  isle  of  safety  is  the  difficult  part.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches  the  patient  longs  for  solid 
earth  whereon  to  rest  his  feet.  Perhaps  there  is  something  solid 
and  safe  and  sane  about  essays  that  awakens  a longing  for  them  in 
the  breast  of  him  who  sails  across  the  choppy  seas  of  “Christmas 
Stories.”  Perhaps,  just  as  the  landlubber,  timorously  awaiting  an- 
other of  those  pitches  of  the  thing  of  steel  and  iron  beneath  him, 
thinks  sweet  thoughts  of  treading  on  the  hard  dry  clay  of  Mother 
Earth,  so  the  traverser  of  the  Christmas  story,  nervously  anticipat- 
ing the  strain  of  another  of  those  tear-producing  climaxes  where 
the  thief,  who  ran  away  from  home  as  a boy  and  now,  on  Christmas 
Eve  has  returned  to  burgle  his  own  father’s  house,  is  discovered  by 
his  mother  and  clasped  in  her  arms  just  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour 
of  midnight,  so  the  traverser,  we  say,  dreams  sweet  dreams  of 
some  such  statement  as  this:  “Maria  Teresa  was  not  the  kind  of 
woman  to  allow  a man  like  Frederick  William  II,  surnamed  the 
Great,  to  take  Silesia  away  from  her  without  starting  a row  about 
it,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

It  is,  of  course,  our  bounden  duty  to  devote  attention  to  these 
Christmas  stories,  and  therein  lies  the  temptation  in  our  desire 
to  substitute  the  subject  “Essays.”  However,  this  column 
has  always  been  known  for  its  ability  to  withstand  temptation,  and 
we  must  uphold  its  reputation.  So  away  with  the  essay  and  on 
with  the  Christmas  story. 
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“A  Christmas  Episode”  in  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  is 
one  of  those  tales  where  the  story  is  told  by  means  of  several  let- 
ters, four  in  this  instance,  and  which  can,  as  every  one  knows,  be 
either  very  good  or  very  bad,  according  to  the  cleverness  of  the 
author.  This  one  is  very  good.  It  is  a Christmas  story,  but  an 
enterprising  one,  and  one  with  an  original  twist  to  it.  We  wish 
we  could  say  as  much  for  “Another  Christmas  Prodigal”  and 
“Christmas  Eve,”  but  candidly,  it  is  impossible.  Both  are  typical 
Christmas  stories.  V erbum  Sat.  “Number  Four”  and  “The  Green 
Vase”  are  fair  examples  of  the  short  story  art,  though  neither  has 
a very  original  plot.  “Frederick  the  Great”  deserves  mention  as  an 
interesting  and  well-written  essay.  Before  leaving  the  Journal, 
we  would  like  to  congratulate  the  editors  on  their  Christmas  num- 
ber. In  cover,  cuts,  and  the  quantity  of  literary  matter,  it  is  ex- 
cellent. Some  of  the  Christmas  verse  is  very  good. 

The  Gonzaga  evidently  had  no  intention  of  being  an  also  ran, 
if  the  slang  be  pardoned  us,  in  the  race  for  the  Christmas  Story 
stakes.  There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  said  of  any  of  them — 
save,  perhaps,  that  the  third  one  is  slightly  better  than  either  of  its 
fellows — so  we  give  their  names  and  pass  on.  They  are  “Dennis,” 
“The  Banker”  and  “A  Dangerous  Election.”  The  rhythm  of  the 
verse  “Spirits”  has  a pleasing  swing  to  it. 

We  picked  up  the  January  St.  Angela  Quarterly  and  glanced 
hastily  through  it.  Bless  the  dear  girls,  not  a single  Christmas 
story.  Our  spirits  rose  appreciably — as  indeed  they  were  obliged 
to  if  they  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  upward  flight  of  the  Quar- 
terly’s literary  standard.  “Social  Genetic  Psychology”  is  a clear 
and  convincing  refutation  of  Dr.  Krueger’s  “new  psychology.”  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is  on  the  score  of  its  brevity. 
Three  pages  hardly  seem  sufficient  for  an  essay  on  such  a deep 
subject.  The  word  “clever”  appears  in  this  exchange  department 
very  frequently  and  has,  consequently,  suffered  much  abuse,  but  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  fittingly  describes  “Odi  Profanum  Vulgus,”  a 
story  of  two  college  room-mates  known  by  the  names  of  Anne  and 
Margery.  The  character  delineation  is  clear-cut  and  very  pleas- 
ing, though  the  sweetness  of  Margery  is,  we  think,  a bit  overdrawn. 
She  becomes,  towards  the  last  paragraph,  somewhat  cloying.  “To- 
bogganing on  Parnassus”  is  a humorous  yarn  of  the  ancient  gods, 
with  modern  trimmings.  We  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  so  thoroughly 
in  fact,  that  we  forgave  the  author  for  borrowing  Mr.  F.  P.  A.’s 
title. 


Book  Reviews 

SOCIALISM  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDPOINT.  Ten 
Conferences  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York..  $1.50  net. 

This  volume,  as  able  as  it  is  timely,  meets  a pressing  need.  As 
the  author  remarks,  Socialism  is  a growing  evil  that  calls  for 
vigorous  repression;  and  much  of  its  destructiveness  is  due  to  con- 
cealment of  its  true  purpose  and  nature.  With  an  unsparing  hand 
he  uncovers  its  resourceful  deceits;  and  no  Christian  can  rise  up 
from  a sober  reading  of  the  book  without  a salutary  contempt  and 
dread  of  iniquity’s  most  recent  effort  in  the  world.  Everywhere 
the  work  is  scattered  with  abundant  and  telling  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Socialism’s  acknowledged  friends  and  champions, 
who  are  thus  made  to  utter  their  own  pet  theory’s  heaviest  condem- 
nation. And  of  a truth,  Socialism’s  warmest  friends  are  Socialism’s 
worst  enemies.  After  establishing  in  his  first  conference  the  Pa- 
pacy’s friendly  attitude  to  democracy  and  social  reform,  with  many 
an  effective  reference  to  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  his  Encyclical  on  the 
Condition  of  Labor,  the  author  passes  successively  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  state,  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  Church.  He 
pays  his  respects  to  so-called  Christian  Socialists ; solidly  proves 
ownership  a sacred  right  from  the  very  constitution  of  individual 
and  family ; and  with  all  the  zeal  of  a prophet  sets  forth  the  duties 
of  ownership,  reminding  the  wealthy  that  their  possessions  are  a 
trust,  not  a miser’s  hoard,  that  they  are  stewards,  not  independent 
proprietors,  and  that  charity  has  well  defined  claims  on  their  justice 
and  generosity.  Finally,  he  disposes  of  Socialism’s  wild  promises 
to  better  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  closes  with  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  nations  to  set  about  curing  social  wrongs  with  the  help  of 
what  he  graphically  calls  the  Triple  Alliance,  efficient  and  wise  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  State,  private  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  and  the  Church  or  religion  for  guide  and  inspiration.  As 
a preacher  he  shows  to  most  advantage  in  his  third  conference  on 
the  individual,  and  as  a philosopher  his  deep  knowledge  of  ethics 
is  everywhere  conspicuous. 

STUDYING  THE  SHORT  STORY.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge.  $1.25  net. 

In  giving  the  student  of  short  fiction  the  invaluable  advice  and 
practical  hints  contained  in  “Writing  the  Short  Story,”  the  editor  of 
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“ Lip  pine  ott’s”  performed  a noteworthy  service.  His  work  is  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  tyro  courting  the  favor  of  the  magazine 
editors  and  has  since  been  adopted  as  a text-book  in  many  class- 
rooms. 

The  latest  publication  by  Dr.  Esenwein  is  a splendid  adjunct 
to  his  former  volume  and  contains  sixteen  stories  of  accepted  stand- 
ard grouped  by  the  writer  according  to  their  substance  and  treat- 
ment into  eight  types.  The  author  then  follows  the  plan  of  analyz- 
ing one  of  each  group,  leaving  the  other  for  laboratory  work  by  the 
student. 

Were  it  merely  for  the  fact  that  the  book  contains  a well- 
chosen  collection  of  classic  short  stories,  the  volume  would  be 
worthy  of  study,  but  in  addition,  the  arrangement  of  the  book  with 
its  wide  marginal  space  for  notes,  and  the  interesting  presentation 
of  the  matter,  makes  the  volume  a treat  for  the  student,  and  in 
truth,  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  brief  works  of  fiction. 

But  we  think  the  author  has  given  ideas  and  instructions  suffi- 
ciently necessary  and  complete  in  his  former  work.  Story  telling, 
whether  short  or  long,  is  a gift  born  with  us.  If  the  student  has 
that  gift,  he  will  find  all  that  is  necessary  for  developing  and  mould- 
ing his  thoughts  into  acceptable  form  in  Dr.  Esenwein’s  earlier  book. 
If  he  does  not  possess  that  power,  no  laboratory  course  in  short- 
story  analysis  will  give  him  it. 

“Studying  the  Short  Story”  is  a splendid  volume  for  the  stu- 
dent to  possess,  but  in  the  light  of  the  author’s  former  work  is 
neither  necessary  nor  indispensable.  J.  V.  M. 

UP  IN  ARDMUIRLAND.  By  Rev.  Michael  Barrett,  O.  S.  B. 

Benziger  Bros.  $1.25  net. 

This  book  has  a charm  distinctively  its  own.  It  treats  of  life 
in  a little  village  up  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  the  reverend 
author  seems  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  principal  char- 
acters of  his  book.  The  conversational  tone  of  the  book  greatly 
adds  to  the  interest  created  by  the  quaintness  of  its  characters.  The 
story  of  “Bildy”  and  the  chapter  entitled  “A  Sprig  of  Shamrock” 
merit  special  attention. 

The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  the  typography  all  that  could  be 
desired.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly.  M. 


Athletics 

BASKETBALL 
Seton  Hall  vs.  Fordham 

In  a game  marked  by  clever  floor  work,  the  fast  Seton  Hall 
quintet  defeated  the  Varsity  at  Savage’s  Gym.  Score  23 — 18.  The 
home  team  was  crippled  by  the  absence  of  Brady  and  Walsh,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat,  as  the  Maroon  guards  were  un- 
equal to  the  occasion.  Capt.  Flanagan  and  Barrett  played  brilliant 
ball  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  part  of  the  game  that  Seton  Hall 
had  things  their  own  way.  Flaherty  starred  for  Seton  Hall.  The 
line-up : 

Fordham.  Seton  Hall. 


Barrett  . . . 

Flanagan  . . 

Herbert  ..  . 

Hinchliffe  . 

O’Hare  . . . 

Score : 

Seton  Hall  23,  Fordham  18. 

Goals  from  field : Fla- 

herty,  4;  Fish,  3;  Barrett,  2;  Flanagan,  Herbert,  Hinchliffe,  Jones, 
Burns.  Goals  from  foul,  Flanagan,  4;  Barrett,  4;  Flaherty,  5. 
Referee:  Mr.  Tom  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

R.  P.  I.  vs.  Fordham 

Fordham  lost  the  R.  P.  I.  game  at  Troy — score,  23 — 19.  Un- 
til the  final  minutes  of  play  the  Engineers  led  by  a lone  basket,  but 
a spurt  of  speed  gave  them  the  game  by  a small  margin.  Brady 
played  a fine  defensive  for  the  Varsity,  while  Capt.  Flanagan  and 
Barrett  scored  most  of  the  points.  McManus  was  the  star  for 
R.  P.  I.  and  the  Maroon  guards  were  unable  to  check  his  accurate 
throws.  Line-up : 

R.  P.  I.  Fordham. 

Barr Left  forward (Capt.)  Flanagan 

Guidell  Right  forward  Barrett 

McManus  Center  Herbert 

Huff Left  guard  Hinchliffe 

Houston  Right  guard  Brady 

Score:  R.  P.  I.,  23;  Fordham,  19.  Goals  from  field:  Mc- 
Manus, 4 ; Barr,  3 ; Guidell ; Houston ; Herbert ; Flanagan,  4 ; Bar-, 
rett,  2;  Hinchliffe.  Goals  from  foul:  McManus;  Houston,  4; 
Flanagan;  Barrett,  2. 


TRACK  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  ELLIFFE 
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TRACK 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  games,  the 
Fordham  team  competed  in  the  relay  race  against  thirteen  picked 
teams,  including  I.  A.  A.  C.,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  W.  S.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Columbia,  etc.  In  the  first  heat,  the  Maroon  ran  second  until  T.  B. 
Paton  of  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  a former  Columbia  star  was  passed  by  J. 
Sullivan,  who  won  the  heat  for  Fordham. 

Fordham,  Columbia,  New  York  A.  C.  and  West  Side  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  qualified  for  the  finals.  Frank  Sullivan,  brother  of  Jack, 
Fordham’s  crack  quarter-miler,  made  his  initial  appearance  and 
ran  first.  Sullivan  started  off  with  a 3-yard  lead  on  Ed.  Walsh, 
the  Maroon’s  ex-captain,  now  wearing  the  “winged  foot,”  and 
surprised  the  Fordham  rooters  by  maintaining  a lead  throughout. 
Capt.  Elliffe  ran  a fine  quarter,  followed  by  McLaughlin,  who  al- 
lowed Jack  Sullivan  to  start  the  last  lap  in  third  place.  Bonsib  run- 
ning in  the  anchor  position  for  Columbia,  found  himself  ten  yards 
behind  Fordham  and  in  trying  to  spurt  past  Sullivan  at  the  curve 
sustained  a bad  fall,  pulling  Columbia  out  of  the  race  and  checking 
Sullivan,  who  finished  third,  W.  S.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  winning  and 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  securing  second  place. 

Junior  National  Championship  U.  S.  A. 

At  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  on  January  6,  over  fifty  sprint- 
ers started  in  the  220-yard  scratch  event.  Jack  Sullivan  repre- 
sented Fordham  and  ran  in  the  last  heat.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  finals,  it  was  necessary  to  win  the  heat : the  fastest  of  all  the 
runners  finishing  second  was  also  allowed  to  compete.  Sullivan, 
who  broke  at  the  start  and  was  put  back  two  yards,  scored  the 
fastest  second  and  entered  the  final  heat  ten  minutes  after  the  pre- 
liminaries. The  race  was  won  by  Fisher  of  the  I.  A.  A.  C.,  Sul- 
livan finishing  second  and  compelling  his  opponent  to  hang  up  a new 
national  record  for  the  220-yard  dash.  Time,  23  2-5  sec.,  the  first 
time  ever  made  indoors. 

In  the  Millrose  A.  C.  games  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  on 
January  18th,  the  relay  team  secured  second  place  from  a field  of 
a dozen  teams,  including  I.  A.  A.  C.,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  (2  teams),  W.  S. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Xavier  Club  (2  teams),  etc.  Every  quarter-miler  of 
of  any  renown  in  the  metropolitan  district  took  part.  The  Irish 
A.  A.  C.  was  especially  strong  with  a world  record  breaking  team, 
consisting  of  Rosenberger,  Pepes,  Kiviat  and  Mel  Shepherd.  F. 
Sullivan,  on  the  fifty-yard  mark,  started  for  Fordham  and  ran  a 
heady  race.  Elliffe  ran  his  usual  brilliant  race  and  came  in  second 
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place,  touching  off  McLaughlin,  who  was  running  against  world- 
famed  quarter-milers,  but  this  did  not  feaze  Joe,  who  kept  up  with 
the  best  of  them.  Jack  Sullivan  had  to  concede  second  place  to 
Shepherd  at  the  start,  but  was  on  even  terms  with  Patton,  the 
anchor  man  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  but  Sullivan  soon  left  Patton  in 
the  rear  and  entered  in  a duel  for  second  place  against  Shepherd. 
Sullivan  ran  a sensational  race  and  offered  the  surprise  of  the 
evening,  securing  second  place  and  showing  that  Fordham  has  one 
of  the  fastest  anchor  men  in  the  city. 

In  the  same  meet,  Lou  Heilman  of  Freshman,  represented  the 
Maroon  in  the  70-yard  dash.  Over  a half  hundred  crack  sprinters 
were  entered  and  Heilman  running  in  the  fifth  heat,  broke  the  tape 
first,  beating  H.  P.  Drew,  who  has  hung  up  several  records.  Heil- 
man again  scored  first  in  the  semi-finals,  and  qualified  for  the  finals, 
in  which  L.  Cahill  of  the  Dominican  Lyceum  scored  first,  Drew 
second,  beating  Heilman  by  an  inch.  We  congratulate  Fordham’s 
Freshman  athlete. 

We  regret  to  write  that  Tom  Dolan,  one  of  Fordham’s  most 
popular  athletes  and  certainly  one  of  the  fastest  runners  that  ever 
ran  on  the  relay  team,  has  been  ill  with  a severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. He  is  now  fast  recovering,  but  will  be  unable  to  race  again 
this  year. 


ANNUAL  TRACK  MEET 

The  ninth  annual  track  meet  of  the  Fordham  University  A.  A. 
was  held  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  armory  on  January  25th. 
The  crowded  galleries  and  high  class  performances  of  the  contest- 
ants fully  rewarded  Manager  John  T.  Stahl  and  Assistant  Manager 
John  E.  Hayes  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  meet  second 
to  none.  The  Maroon  Alumni  proved  that  they  still  have  the 
best  interests  of  Fordham  at  heart  and  we  wish  to  thank  the  Alumni 
Advisory  Board,  particularly  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Hatfield  for  the  great  amount  of  hard  work  they  did 
and  for  the  rare  executive  ability  they  displayed  in  arranging  the 
meet. 

The  meet  was  a success.  A success  to  be  proud  of.  High  class 
performances  marked  every  event,  a world’s  record  being  estab- 
lished in  the  high  jump,  while  two  records  were  equaled  in  the 
sprints  and  in  the  hurdles. 

Platt  Adams,  the  Olympic  hero  and  New  York  A.  C.’s  best 
all-around  athlete,  made  the  remarkable  jump  of  5 ft.  inches 
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from  the  standing  mark,  adding  more  than  two  inches  to  a mark 
unsurpassed  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Drew,  the  negro  from  Springfield  H.  S.,  who  proved  himself 
the  world’s  greatest  sprinter,  showed  his  class  among  a notable 
field  in  the  65-yard  scratch,  and  equaled  the  world’s  performance 
for  that  dash. 

Jack  Eller  made  the  other  record,  in  the  60-yard  hurdles,  an 
event  which  brought  together  the  pick  of  the  flying  timber  toppers. 
Eller,  wearing  the  Irish-American  A.  C.  colors,  equaled  his  record 
of  7 2-5  seconds  made  two  years  ago,  and  ran  a beautiful  race. 

Fordham  easily  defeated  Manhattan  in  the  mile  relay,  winning 
with  ease  by  half  a lap.  The  Varsity  four  gave  a beautiful  exhibi- 
tion and  drew  rounds  of  applause.  J.  Sullivan  leading  off,  obtained 
a two-yard  advantage,  which  Capt.  Bill  Elliffe  stretched  to  ten 
yards  by  an  exhibition  of  his  usual  sterling  performance.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  F.  Sullivan,  in  their  turn  simply  burned  up  the 
boards  and  their  clever  running  had  the  Manhattan  men  following 
in  their  dust  many  yards  behind  the  Maroon,  who  greatly  out- 
classed the  Green  and  White  in  every  respect. 

Heilman,  T6,  represented  Fordham  in  the  sprints,  and  did  the 
Maroon  credit,  securing  second  place  from  a classy  field.  Heilman 
is  only  a Freshman,  but  the  pace  he  is  setting  is  bound  to  secure 
him  a place  among  the  cream  of  the  sprinters.  He  has  the  real 
Fordham  spirit. 

The  race  for  the  Fordham  cup,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cups 
ever  presented  in  New  York,  was  the  real  feature  of  the  meet’s 
high  class  attractions,  and  it  brought  together  several  of  the  Olym- 
pic stars.  The  race  decided  the  title  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  New  York  A.  C.  failed  to  run,  as  their  team  was  not 
in  condition,  so  the  duel  was  between  Boston  A.  A.  and  the  Irish- 
American  A.  C.  The  finish  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  East. 
Mel  Sheppard  running  last  for  the  Irish  A.  A.  C.,  had  a lead  of 
three  yards  on  Tom  Halpin,  who  represented  the  Bay  State,  and 
who  holds  the  national  quarter-mile  championship.  Halpin  forged 
his  way  to  the  front  and  was  leading  “Peerless  Mel”  when  they 
reached  the  finish  stretch.  Here  Sheppard  gave  a wonderful  burst 
of  speed,  shot  out,  passed  Halpin  and  secured  a 2-yard  lead  until 
within  a few  feet  of  the  tape,  where  he  collapsed,  Boston  winning, 
the  first  leg  on  the  cup,  which  must  be  won  three  times  for  per- 
manent possession. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  who 
in  any  way  assisted  in  arranging  the  meet. 
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BASEBALL 

Manager  Burns  F.  Barford,  ’12,  has  announced  the  schedule. 
This  year’s  Varsity  program  has  seldom  been  equaled  at  Fordham 
and  certainly  never  surpassed.  Beginning  on  March  22d,  twenty- 
six  games  will  be  played,  and  all  but  seven  of  the  contests  will  take 
place  on  Fordham  field.  This  arrangement  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  Manager  Barford,  and  one  that  should  appeal  to  purchasers  of 
season  tickets.  Holy  Cross  is  again  welcomed  at  Fordham  and 
Manager  Barford,  anxious  for  the  best  possible  nines,  has  also 
secured  Notre  Dame  and  Catholic  University. 

Schedule 

Saturday,  March  22 — C.  C.  N.  Y.,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  March  29 — Stevens,  at  Fordham. 

Wednesday,  April  2 — Univ.  of  Maine,  at  Fordham. 

Thursday,  April  3 — Univ.  of  Vermont,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  April  5 — St.  John’s  College,  Bklyn.,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  April  12 — Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham. 

Tuesday,  April  15 — Dartmouth,  at  Fordham. 

Wednesday,  April  16 — Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Saturday,  April  19 — R.  P.  I.,  at  Fordham. 

Wednesday,  April  23 — Tufts,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  April  26 — Wesleyan,  at  Fordham. 

Wednesday,  April  30 — Ursinus,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  May  3 — Rhode  Island  State,  at  Fordham. 

Wednesday,  May  7 — Lehigh,  at  Fordham. 

Friday,  May  9 — Cartholic  University,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  May  10 — Lafayette,  at  Easton. 

Wednesday,  May  Id — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  May  17 — West  Point,  at  West  Point. 

Wednesday,  May  21— Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  May  23 — Notre  Dame,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  May  24 — Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 

Wednesday,  May  28 — Seton  Hall,  at  Fordham. 

Friday,  May  30— Columbia,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  May  31 — Wesleyan,  at  Middletown. 

Wednesday,  June  4 — Villa  Nova,  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  June  7 — Union,  at  Schenectady. 

The  next  few  days  will  see  the  spring  practice  in  full  sway. 
Every  student  who  has  any  ambition  or  leaning  toward  the  diamond 
is  earnestly  requested  by  the  management  and  coaches  to  report, 
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and  Captain  Kehoe  will  see  -that  each  and  every  man  receives  every 
possible  inducement.  Things  look  bright  for  a banner  year  and  a 
second  team  will  be  formed  from  which  the  Varsity  will  draw  on  as 
the  season  progresses.  Head  coach  Jack  Coffey  is  picking  his 
assistant  coaches  from  among  the  cleverest  former  Fordham  dia- 
mond athletes,  and  with  Jack  guiding  the  Maroon,  nothing  will  be 
left  undone. 

The  student  body  will  be  glad  to  know  Manager  Barford  has 
secured  Trainer  “Jake”  Besas  to  take  charge  of  the  team.  Trainer 
Besas  worked  wonders  with  the  Varsity  football  team,  and  under 
his  care  the  team  ought  to  do  remarkably  well. 

Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 


Prep  Notes 

FRESHMEN  VS.  PREP. 

The  Prep,  played  their  annual  game  with  the  Freshmen  five  of 
the  College  and  succeeded  in  defeating  them  easily  by  a score  of 
28—12. 

Both  teams  played  fast  and  handled  the  ball  well.  Capt.  Mur- 
phy, the  Prep.’s  right  forward,  and  Jim  Caffrey,  left  guard,  were 
the  chief  point  getters  for  the  Prep.,  caging  five  and  four  field 
goals,  respectively.  O’Hare,  the  Freshman  forward,  did  most  of 
the  scoring  for  his  team,  gaining  all  but  four  points  of  his  team’s 
total.  L.  Hinchliffe  also  played  well  for  the  Freshmen. 

The  score : 

Prep.  (28)  Freshmen  (12) 

Waldron L.  F Curran 

Murphy  R.  F O’Hare 

Dale f C L.  Hinchliffe 

Caffrey  L.  G McNally 

Walsh R.  G Scott 

Goals  from  field : Waldron,  3 ; Murphy,  5 ; Caffrey,  5 ; Walsh ; 

Curran;  O’Hare,  3;  L.  Hinchliffe.  Goals  from  foul:  O’Hare,  2. 
Referee,  Cunningham.  Umpire,  O’Brien.  Time  of  halves,  15 
minutes. 
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YONKERS  H.  S.  VS.  PREP. 

Yonkers  High  School  had  the  honor  of  gaining  the  first  victory 
over  the  Prep,  this  season  on  the  Prep.’s  home  court  by  a score  of 
13 — 11.  The  Prep,  so  far  has  a string  of  ten  victories  to  their 
credit.  During  the  whole  game  the  Prep,  fought  hard,  and  many 
times  the  score  was  tied  by  clever  passing  and  thrilling  shots.  It 
was  only  in  the  last  minute  of  play  that  Yonkers  succeeded  in  cag- 
ing the  ball  which  spelled  victory.  Clancy  starred  for  Yonkers, 
while  Waldron  played  well  for  the  Prep.  The  score: 

Prep,  (’ll)  Yonkers  H.  S.  (T3) 

Murphy,  Capt L.  F Engels 

Waldron R.  F Clancy 

Dale  C Wallace 

Walsh  L.  G Fehr 

Caffrey  R.  G Barnes 

CATHEDRAL  VS.  PREP. 

In  a hard  fought  game  the  final  outcome  of  which  was  in 
doubt  until  the  last  minute  of  play,  the  Cathedral  five  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Prep,  quintet  on  the  Cathedral  court  by  a score  of 
11 — 7.  The  Prep,  has  already  defeated  the  Cathedral  five  on  the 
Fordham  court  and  set  out  to  gain  a second  victory,  but  Cathedral 
turned  the  tables. 

The  Prep,  was  heavily  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Jim 
Caffrey,  the  star  left  guard.  Shanahan  starred  for  Cathedral,  while 
Dale  was  the  chief  point  getter  for  the  Prep.  The  score: 

Cathedral,  (’ll)  Prep.  (’07) 


Shanahan  

L.  F 

Murphy 

Quinn  

R.  F 

Cannon 

C 

Dale 

DeLeon 

L.  G 

Cunningham 

Osterman  

R.  G 

Walsh 

Goals  from  field:  Shanahan,  2;  DeLeon,  2;  Quinn;  Osterman ; 
Murphy;  Waldron;  Dale.  Referee:  Mr.  Breen,  Cathedral  Club. 
Umpire:  Mr.  Hanley,  Fordham.  Time  of  halves:  15  minutes 
each. 

TRACK. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  the  candidates  for  the  Prep,  track 
team  have  been  practicing  faithfully  for  the  coming  indoor  sports 
under  the  able  coaching  of  Frank  Sullivan,  T3. 

H.  T.  McGarry,  Prep.  T3. 
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Cardinal  Newman 

The  recent  publication  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward  of  his  excellent 
Life  of  Cardinal  Newman  has  again  aroused  interest  in  this  great 
churchman’s  stirring  career.  It  is  an  occasion  of  joy  to  all  lovers 
of  Newman  when  one  of  the  character  and  attainments  of  Mr. 
Ward,  and  so  well  equipped  for  the  task  in  all  ways,  undertakes 
to  depict  the  Cardinal  at  full  length.  We  have  always  considered 
that  Catholics  generally  were  too  little  familiar  with  the  life  of  Dr. 
Newman.  It  is  regrettable  that  even  many  of  those  professing  more 
or  less  education,  are  often  woefully  ignorant  of  even  the  most 
important  incidents  of  the  Cardinal’s  eventful  life.  A leading, 
Catholic  almost  of  our  own  day,  the  Cardinal  should  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  all  Catholics.  We  think  it  not  unfitting  at  this  time 
to  briefly  sketch  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  such  interest  in 
himself  and  his  writings. 

John  Henry  Newman  was  born  in  London  in  the  first  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  father  was  a wealthy  banker  and  the 
boy  was  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent  to  study.  At  Ealing,  and 
later  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  found  ample  means  of  improv- 
ing himself.  A clever  student  as  well  as  a deep  religious  thinker, 
it  was  no  surprise  when,  upon  the  completion  of  his  college  course, 
he  took  orders  in  the  English  Church.  Young  Newman  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  evangelical  atmosphere.  His  father  was  a Calvin- 
ist, his  mother  a Huguenot.  So  strong  were  these  early  religious 
impressions  that  they  continued  to  influence  his  life  up  to  his  29th 
year.  During  this  time,  however,  he  had  been  steadily  progressing 
towards  a change  of  belief,  far  more  radical  than  his  later  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism.  Perhaps  it  was  a natural  tendency  to  probe  his 
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religious  tenets ; perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of  his  surroundings 
at  Oxford,  to  which  place,  since  his  ordination,  he  had  been  attached. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  in  the  year  1830,  he  left  the  evan- 
gelical faith  of  his  parents  and  adopted  High  Church  principles. 

Two  years  after  this  change  of  faith,  Newman  left  England 
for  a lengthened  tour  of  southern  Europe.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a college  friend,  Hurrel  Froude.  It  was  on  this  journey  that 
Newman  for  the  first  time  came  in  contact  with  Catholicism,  not  an 
abstraction,  as  he  may  have  fancied  it  in  his  university  seclusion, 
but  an  active,  living  religion,  essential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  effect  upon  him  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  many 
short  poems  that  he  wrote  at  this  time.  Through  Pusey  and  some 
other  friends,  he  had  already  become  quite  an  advanced  High 
Church  Anglican,  and  his  impressions  on  this  tour  rendered  him 
very  friendly  to  Catholicism.  Newman  came  to  Rome,  an  eager 
student  of  all  things  Catholic ; he  left  it  with  an  ardent  longing  for 
a closer  connection  with  the  Universal  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1832,  he  found  kindred  spirits 
among  his  Oxford  friends.  Among  these  were  Pusey  and  Keble. 
Together  they  began  the  publication  of  the  “Tracts  for  the  Times.” 
The  avowed  purpose  of  these  periodical  pamphlets  was  to  enforce 
“deep  submission  to  authority,  implicit  reverence  for  Catholic  tra- 
dition, firm  belief  in  the  divine  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood,  the 
real  nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  danger  of  independent  specu- 
lation. Between  the  Latitudinarians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Meth- 
odists on  the  other,  the  Established  Church  was  fast  going  to  ruin. 
These  earnest  men  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  save  their  church 
from  destruction. 

It  is  well,  at  this  point,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  the  origin  of 
the  Tractarian  or  Oxford  Movement,  that  great  manifestation  of 
the  trend  of  men’s  minds  in  England,  during  the  last  century,  that 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  make  itself  evident.  Newman  is  peculiarly 
remembered  by  his  connection  with  this  movement,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  proper,  in  even  the  most  concise  account  of  his  life,  to 
pass  over  this  great  enterprise  without  some  particular  notice. 
Many  critics,  notably,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  in  his  interesting  essay 
on  “Cardinal  Newman,”  have  attempted  to  explain  it.  Theirs  is 
not  the  usual  view.  They  trace  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  older 
English  Church  and  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  writings 
of  Coleridge  on  the  old  English  bishops,  and  to  the  romances  of 
Walter  Scott.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  It  is  always  hard  to  trace 
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the  causes  of  these  great,  far-reaching  changes.  But,  to  venture 
on  an  individual  opinion,  one  must  put  forth  weight  of  argument 
sufficient,  if  not  to  confute,  at  least  to  cast  a doubt  on  the  generally 
received  opinion.  In  the  present  instance,  although  these  critics 
have  hazarded  a very  ingenious  theory,  they  have  yet  served  only 
to  confirm  the  very  opinion  in  opposition  to  which  they  profess  to 
set  up  their  individual  ideas.  That  opinion  connects  this  religious 
movement  with  all  the  tendencies  current  just  before  or  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  which  did  not  cease  to  mani- 
fest themselves  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1848.  In  politics,  there 
are  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions,  with  the  rise  of, 
Napoleon  that  ushered  in  a new  era  in  every  country  in  Europe.  In 
literature,  there  is  the  revival  of  Romanticism  with  its  desertion  of 
classic  ideals  and  its  love  of  nature.  In  art,  there  is  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  movement,  so  similar  in  its  aims  and  tendencies  to  the 
religious  trend.  In  science,  the  nineteenth  century  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  achievements — discoveries,  inven- 
tions, improvements.  All  these,  however  alien  they  may  chance  to 
appear  in  the  extreme,  yet  exhibit  one  common  trait, — their  essen- 
tially characteristic  trait  by  the  way, — a return  to  first  principles 
and  a love  of  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
are  grouped.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  absolutely  the  last  word. 
Perhaps  some  will  see  in  it  too  much  of  the  modern  tendency  to 
theorize  on  insufficient  data.  But,  whatever  the  defects,  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  opinion,  and  as  such  it  is  far  stronger  than  the 
theory  hazarded  by  Mr.  Birrell  and  similar  critics.  In  attributing 
so  much  to  Scott  and  Coleridge,  they  have  mistaken  effect  for 
cause.  These  two  writers  did  not  bring  about  the  change,  but 
rather  were  themselves  expressions  of  the  change  itself. 

As  we  have  said,  Newman  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
publication  of  the  “Tracts.”  Though  he  yielded  first  place  to  Keble, 
he  was  the  real  leader,  as  later  appeared.  Many  of  the  tracts  were 
his — these  the  most  important — and  he  was  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
movement.  Matters  were  moving  slowly  toward  the  desired  end, 
when,  in  1840,  the  now  famous  Tract  XC  brought  about  a crisis. 
This  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  an  examination  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles.  Newman  took  each  article  in  turn  and  definitely  proved 
that  they  were  aimed,  each  and  all,  not  at  Catholic  doctrine,  but  at 
popular  misconceptions  of  that  doctrine.  In  fact,  Newman  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  Anglican  Secession  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  Although  by  no  means  a new  opinion,  emanating  from 
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such  a source  as  the  leader  of  the  Tractarians,  this  paper  could  not 
fail  to  cause  a sensation.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  ecclesias- 
tical circles,  Newman  ceased  publishing  the  tracts,  and,  in  fact,  he 
gave  up  all  his  literary  activities.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
engaged  in  settling  those  doubts  now  overcasting  his  mind.  Grad- 
ually he  was  coming  around  to  the  conviction  that  the  Anglican 
pretensions  were  absurd.  In  1842,  Newman  resigned  his  benefice, 
thus  severing  his  connection  as  minister,  with  the  English  Church. 
He  had  striven  to  reconcile  his  new  convictions  with  his  old  faith. 
He  found  these  at  variance  and  he  determined  to  probe  each  in 
turn.  The  most  careful  study  led  him  not  only  to  doubt  the 
Anglican  claims,  but  to  cast  them  utterly  aside  as  unworthy  of 
serious  thought. 

With  a devoted  band  of  followers,  he  retired  to  Littlemore. 
There,  in  studious  seclusion,  with  prayer,  fasting  and  spiritual 
exercises,  they  sought  the  light.  God  did  not  deny  them  His 
grace.  In  1845,  Newman  knelt  before  Father  Dominic,  a humble 
Italian  Passionist,  and  sought  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Several  hundred  Church  of  England  ministers  followed 
him  in  this  step. 

About  this  one  act  of  Newman’s  life,  there  has  been  waged  a 
veritable  battle  of  books.  Champions  have  stood  forth  on  either 
side  and  the  fight  has.  been  fought  over  and  over  again.  Even  in 
the  cardinal’s  own  time,  amid  all  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  and 
despite  the  natural  resentment  of  English  Protestants  at  his  action, 
Newman  found  quite  as  many  defenders  as  assailants.  Since  then, 
his  noble  life  and  beautiful  character  have  silenced  the  voice  of 
calumny.  Englishmen,  Protestants  though  they  be,  are  now  justly 
proud  to  own  as  their  countryman  this  mystic  who  began  life  a 
Calvinist  and  ended  it  a Cardinal  of  Rome. 

The  next  year,  1846,  Newman  went  to  Rome.  There  he  was 
ordained  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Returning,  he  brought  new  seeds  of  faith.  In  1847,  he 
established  in  Birmingham  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and,  three 
years  later,  the  London  oratory. 

Newman  devoted  much  of  his  time  now  to  literary  work  Save 
for  a few  years  as  head  of  the  Irish  Catholic  University,  he  lived 
at  the  Birmingham  oratory.  Although  he  had,  before  his  break 
with  Anglicanism,  published  some  very  good  works,  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetry,  still  his  best  work  was  done  at  this  time. 
In  close  succession  came  lectures,  sermons,  essays,  all  marked  by 
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a keenness  and  subtlety  of  intellect,  a clearness  and  simplicity  of 
expression  and  a charming  frankness  and  intimacy  of  tone.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  he  published  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
a work  that  has  been  pronounced  by  critics  of  the  highest  ability 
and  the  keenest  literary  discernment,  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind 
in  the  language.  In  fact,  some  have  called  it  the  finest  super- 
natural poem  since  Dante.  But  it  is  in  prose  that  Newman  finds 
his  most  characteristic  mode  of  expression.  All  his  prose  writings 
are  distinguished  by  a beauty  and  vivacity  of  style  found  in  no 
other  English  writer.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  style, 
and  we'  can  only  describe  it  as  strikingly  simple  and  wonderfully 
beautiful.  If  style  is  “character  in  writing,”  as  some  have  asserted, 
then  we  can  readily  understand  how  so  noble  a character  should 
find  its  easiest  expression  in  clear,  simple  language. 

After  leaving  the  Irish  University,  Newman  planned  to  estab- 
lish a branch  of  the  oratory  at  Oxford  But  this  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  Dr.  Manning,  himself  a Tractarian  who  had  followed 
Newman  into  the  Church  in  1851.  Manning  was  against  Catholics 
sending  their  boys  to  any  but  Catholic  institutions,  and  he  would 
not  countenance  a project  for  setting  up  a chapel  at  an  Anglican 
college.  Protestants  have  tried  to  make  much  of  this  incident. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  Manning  and  Newman  cared  little 
for  each  other.  Catholics,  better  fitted  to  judge  in  the  matter, 
know  that  this  is  not  so.  The  fact  is,  the  men  were  of  different 
types  Manning  was  the  man  of  action,  Newman  the  student  and 
the  thinker.  Manning  would  go  down  of  a Sunday  afternoon  into 
the  slums  of  London,  and,  standing  on  a box,  would  preach  to  the 
crowd  that  gathered  round  him.  Newman  remained  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  study,  reading,  writing,  teaching.  Both  were  excellent 
Catholics,  and  each  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  other.  They  could 
hardly  do  otherwise.  Dr.  Newman,  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
Manning’s  objection,  gave  up  his  plan.  Instead,  he  established,  in 
connection  with  the  Birmingham  oratory,  a school  for  Catholic  boys 
at  Edgbaston  and  here  he  spent  a large  part  of  his  time. 

No  more  emphatic  denial  of  the  slanderous  charges  of  Prot- 
estants can  be  cited  than  the  manner  in  which  Newman  and  Man- 
ning defended  the  famous  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Then 
did  these  rare  old  champions  exhibit  such  a oneness  of  purpose, 
such  a singleness  of  devotion,  such  a harmony  of  character  and  of 
ideals  as  should  effectually  silence  even  the  most  persistent  of 
these  slanders.  Gladstone  published  his  “Vaticanism”  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  Papal  promulgation.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  a 
man  could  not  be  a good  Catholic  and  a good  Englishman  at  the 
same  time.  Manning,  now  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, issued  his  “Vatican  Decrees”  in  reply.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Newman  to  contribute  by  far  the  most  effective  work  in  the 
controversy.  It  took  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  The  very  title  was  a sufficient 
reply : for  here  was  this  nobleman,  at  once  a great  Englishman  and 
a great  Catholic.  Every  one  of  Gladstone’s  arguments  was  shat- 
tered and  he  was  effectually  silenced. 

Newman’s  life  from  now  on  was  one  of  studious  repose.  His 
time  was  divided  between  his  literary  and  his  religious  labors.  He 
was  always  striving  to  confute  error  and  to  establish  truth.  He 
was  always  in  the  saddle;  his  lance  was  always  couched  Oppo- 
nents of  Catholicism  feared  this  old  man  in  Birmingham  as  they 
feared  nothing  else.  They  knew  him  for  a dangerous,  nay,  an  in- 
vincible opponent,  and  they  were  loath  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

In  1879,  upon  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII  to  the  Throne  of 
Peter,  Newman  was  summoned  to  Rome  and  there  he  was  created 
Cardinal  of  St.  George  in  Velabro.  This  was  a great  distinction 
and  an  evident  sign  of  Newman’s  high  standing  at  the  Papal  Court. 
For  he  was  nothing  but  a simple  priest,  and  it  was  a mark  of  the 
greatest  favor  for  any  such,  outside  Rome,  to  be  created  Cardinal. 
He  had  now  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  earthly  dignity,  in  this 
new  distinction.  But  he  took  his  honors  very  quietly  and  they  in  no 
way  altered  his  mode  of  living.  He  still  labored  unceasingly  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  And  he  was  fighting  the  good  fight  most  zealously 
when,  in  1890,  Death  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  him.  “He  was  full 
of  years  and  God  gathered  him  to  the  bosom  of  his  fathers.” 

The  whole  life  of  Newman  may  be  summed  up  in  that  motto 
of  his  “ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem.”  For  he  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  Calvinism  into  the  pure,  clear  light  of  Truth. 
A sterling,  noble  man,  untiring  in  the  fight  for  truth,  patient  in  trial 
and  under  calumny,  generous  and  tolerant  in  his  hour  of  triumph, 
ever  careful  to  check  the  mighty  stream  of  his  wrath  and  his  tre- 
mendous force  of  invective,  when  he  could  have  swept  away,  like 
so  many  straws,  all  his  miserable  little  opponents, — John  Henry 
Newman  represents  all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  noble,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people. 


William  A.  Clark,  T6. 


Chanson 

i. 

A wish  is  a transient  trifle 
When  given  to  your  ears ; 

But  a wish  in  the  heart, 

Of  my  soul  a part, 

Is  a thing  beyond  the  years. 

A wish  is  something  deeper 
When  spoken  with  the  eyes; 

But  it  dims,  at  last, 

When  Life  is  past, 

And  the  light  within  them  dies. 

II. 

An  ancient  Breton  minstrel 
Stayed  by  the  golden  strand 
To  learn  the  sea’s 
Wild  symphonies, 

That  it  sang  to  the  slumbering  land. 

But  he  felt  that  its  song  was  eternal, 

While  his  own  was  a passing  strain ; 

So  he  left  his  lute 
Forever  mute, 

And  never  sang  again. 

L’ENVOI. 

Oh,  my  heart  is  the  ocean  mellow, 

My  speech  but  a troubadour’s  song, 

And  my  heart’s  great  hope 
Is  that  your  great  hope 
May  come  and  abide  with  you  long; 

Abide  eternal  and  strong. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  ’12. 
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Silence  fell  in  the  room  as  I turned  to  examine  the  body.  It 
was  that  of  a girl,  scarcely  out  of  her  teens;  her  features  beautiful 
in  death.  A knife  wound  was  in  her  breast,  close  to  the  heart. 
The  surgeon  who  had  come  with  us,  said  that  she  had  died 
instantly,  and  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  I carefully  examined 
the  hands  for  some  clue, — a torn  piece  of  cloth,  a shred  of  paper, — 
but  there  was  none.  I motioned  to  the  butler  to  cover  the  body 
with  a sheet  till  the  coroner’s  inquest,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  examining  the  room.  Not  a thing  was  disturbed,  except  one  of 
the  French  windows  at  the  front,  commanding  a lawn,  which 
reached  to  the  fence  at  the  sidewalk : this  stood  wide  open.  Here 
I came  upon  my  first  clue : at  about  shoulder  height  on  the  white 
enamel  of  the  window  frame,  close  to  the  latch,  was  the  finger 
print,  faint  indeed,  of  the  index,  middle  and  fourth  fingers  of  a 
masculine  right  hand.  I made  a note  of  the  fact. 

I was  suddenly  surprised  to  notice,  under  the  mahogany  table 
that  occupied  the  center  of  the  room,  between  the  body  and  the 
window,  a visiting  card.  My  cry  of  surprise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Inspector  James,  who  was  detailed  to  the  case,  and  we 
examined  the  card  together.  It  read : 

Detrev  Yagor, 

East  79th  St., 

New  York  City. 

The  name  was  Russian.  But  what  struck  us  as  particularly 
indicative,  was,  that  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  a thumb  had 
left  its  mark,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  index  print  was  visible. 
Both  showed  that  the  fingers  had  been  wet  with  blood ! 

“Inspector,”  I said,  “do  you  happen  to  have  a lens?” 

“I  have,”  he  said,  and  gave  it  to  me;  “Hollahan,”  he  con- 
tinued to  one  of  his  men,  “go  to  No.  East  79th  St.,  and  get 

Mr.  Detrev  Yagor;  he’s  wanted.  Bring  him  to  the  station  of  this 
precinct.” 

The  officer  bowed  and  went  out.  The  inspector  then  began  to 
question  the  other  patrolman  who  had  been  on  the  beat  at  the  time 
of  the  murder;  and  I took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  print  of  the  index  finger  on  the  back  of  the  card,  to  see  how 
far  it  resembled  the  print  on  the  enamel  of  the  window  frame.  I 
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found  two  things.  One,  that  the  prints  were  entirely  different ; 
and  that  only  the  one  on  the  card  had  the  reddish  tinge  of  blood. 
Evidently  there  were  two  persons  in  the  case.  True,  it  might 
have  been  that  the  print  on  the  window  frame  was  made  by  one 
of  the  house;  -and  I set  to  work  to  find  that  out.  The  father  of 
the  dead  girl  was  called  in;  he  came,  white-lipped  and  drawn,  his 
eyes  haggardly  bright  with  suffering.  I questioned  him  gently 
about  the  window. 

“No,”  he  said ; “the  windows  had  been  freshly  painted  and  had 
been  left  unopened  since.  The  one  who  opened  the  window  was 
not  of  the  household.” 

“Were  the  servants  male  or  female?” 

“Female.” 

It  was  a musculine  print.  So  far,  so  good.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants had  not  made  it.  I dismissed  the  poor  man,  and  fell  to 
studying  the  card  once  more.  It  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  a 
murderer  should  be  toying  with  a visiting  card  after  committing 
such  a heinous  crime.  The  bloody  finger-prints  on  the  card  made 
me  very  suspicious;  a plain  card,  presumably  fallen  from  the  cul- 
prit’s pocket,  might  seem  sure  proof  of  guilt.  But  this  blood- 
stained card,  impressed  me  as  a deliberate  attempt  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  an  innocent  man : I decided  to  wait,  however,  to  see 
how  Inspector  James’  step  of  arresting  Detrev  Yagor  would  turn 
out. 

There  was  no  trace  of  weapon  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  No 
trace  of  blood,  save  on  the  carpet  where  the  body  lay,  and  in  the 
finger  prints  upon  the  card.  When  the  Inspector  had  finished  his 
examinations  of  the  room,  we  passed  into  an  adjoining  chamber 
to  await  the  news  of  the  return  of  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  Detrev 
Yagor.  The  time  dragged  heavily.  I began  to  think  of  the  finger 
print  on  the  window  frame,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the 
criminal  had  made  his  exit  by  that  window,  the  grass  beneath 
would  show  traces  of  it ; since  it  had  rained  but  a few  hours  before 
and  the  ground  was  very  soft. 

I slipped  into  the  hall,  and  borrowed  the  bull’s-eye  lantern  of 
the  officer  stationed  there  and  went  around  to  the  lawn  outside 
the  window. 

The  house  was  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City, 
and  was  in  the  center  of  a fairly  large  space  of  ground.  No  other 
residence  was  in  sight ; across  the  road  was  a thick  belt  of  trees. 
The  lawn  ran  directly  to  the  front  of  the  house ; the  window-sill  was 
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too  high  to  step  from,  so  I concluded  that  the  murderer  must  have 
jumped.  I now  cast  about  for  a minute  for  some  traces,  my  eyes 
unaccustomed  to  such  work  at  first  till  I saw  beneath  the  window 
the  impressions  of  the  heels  of  two  shoes,  just  such  as  a man 
would  make  in  landing  from  a jump.  Beyond  these,  the  impres- 
sions were  of  the  toes  only,  and  far  apart,  such  as  would  be  made 
by  a man  in  running.  I went  back  to  the  window,  and  noticed 
that  to  the  left  were  other  marks,  confused,  as  made  by  a person 
standing  there  for  some  time,  frequently  changing  his  position. 
I could  gather  nothing  from  these,  except  that  the  shoes  that  made 
them  were  distinctly  heavier  and  broader  than  those  that  had 
jumped  from  the  window. 

I then  examined  the  sill  of  the  window,  which  was  of  French 
architecture,  and  on  a level  with  the  floor.  Here  I obtained  my 
most  valuable  clue.  I found  distinct  traces  of  a person  having 
scraped  his  shoes  on  the  edge  of  the  sill  and  the  shoes  were  not 
those  of  the  person  who  had  leaped  from  the  window  to  the 
ground ; but  seemed  more  like  those  which  had  stood  beneath  the 
window  to  the  left,  and  whose  wearer,  apparently  not  wishing  to 
carry  traces  of  the  lawn  into  the  room,  had  carefully  cleaned  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  on  the  sill. 

Nothing  more  being  found,  I returned.  My  watch  showed 
eleven  in  the  evening;  the  Inspector  had  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Yagor  at  nine,  so  I expected  to  hear  soon  of  the  officer’s  return. 
I had  not  long  to  wait.  The  telephone  rang,  announcing  that 
Yagor  was  at  the  precinct  station.  Inspector  James  suggested  that 
we  go  there  and  examine  the  prisoner.  We  went — and  found  him 
sitting  in  a cell  staring  moodily  at  the  floor. 

“Detrev  Yagor?” 

The  man  rose  and  bowed. 

“Do  you  know  why  you  are  here?” 

The  man  remained  silent. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why!”  snapped  the  Inspector,  and  he  whipped 
the  blood-printed  card  in  front  of  the  man’s  face.  The  prisoner’s 
calm  bearing  vanished;  he  gasped,  and  swayed  against  the  wall  of 
the  cell.  After  some  cross-questioning  by  the  Inspector,  which 
was  wholly  without  result,  we  made  our  way  into  the  office  again. 
A new  bit  of  evidence  presented  itself,  in  the  form  of  a huge 
clasp-knife,  with  the  blade  clotted  with  blood.  On  the  base  of  the 
blade,  was  written  the  single  word, — “Kieff” — a town  in  southern 
Russia. 
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“It  looks  black  for  the  fellow,”  muttered  the  Inspector,  as  he 
examined  the  weapon. 

A patrolman  stepped  forward. 

“I  found  it  on  the  staircase  leading  to  his  door,  sir,”  said  the 
officer.  “It  was  in  a corner  and  I happened  to  stumble  and  kick  it.” 

The  Inspector  turned  to  me. 

“You  will  be  needed  at  the  trial.  I will  notify  you.” 

I bowed  and  left  the  office,  and  took  my  way  homeward,  con- 
vinced of  two  things:  one,  that  the  shoes  worn  by  Detrev  Yagor 
were  those  that  were  scraped  on  the  window-sill ; the  other,  that 
Detrev  Yagor  was  innocent  of  the  crime. 

The  day  of  the  trial  came.  The  coroner’s  inquest  had  been 
held  at  the  stricken  home,  and  the  sad  funeral  had  taken  place. 
But  no  new  developments  had  manifested  themselves.  Inspector 
James’  card  admitted  me  within  the  court-room  railing,  and  he 
beckoned  me  to  a seat  next  him.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the 
clerk  read  the  indictment — 

“.  . . Detrev  Yagor,  of  murder.” 

I looked  at  the  prisoner.  He  was  exceedingly  pale  and  wan; 
his  eyes  were  sunken  and  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  light.  His 
bearing,  however,  was  perfectly  calm.  When  he  heard  the  indict- 
ment, he  shuddered  slightly,  and  a passing  look  of  horror  came 
into  his  eyes.  He  pleaded  “Guilty.”  The  trial  dragged  on.  The 
bloody  knife,  the  card  with  his  finger-prints  on  it,  all  mute  testi- 
money  to  his  guilt.  He  wilted  under  the  district  attorney’s  with- 
ering cross-examination,  and  his  own  counsel  was,  to  say  the  least, 
incompetent. 

The  jury  went  out.  The  jury  returned  to  their  box.  The 
foreman  rose. 

“Guilty;  your  Honor.” 

A murmur  ran  through  the  court-room. 

“Not  guilty,  your  Honor!”  cried  a voice. 

All  eyes  turned  whence  the  voice  came;  and  found  a young 
man,  tall  and  slender,  strangely  resembling  the  prisoner,  standing 
in  the  aisle  outside  the  railing. 

“Silence!”  commanded  the  clerk. 

“Silence!”  sneered  the  intruder,  “when  silence  means  an  inno- 
cent man  in  prison ! I say  that  the  hand  that  committed  that 
crime  was  my  own!” 

A cry  of  agony  came  from  the  prisoner’s  box.  Yagor  had 
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risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  standing  with  his  hands  outstretched 
beseechingly  to  the  young  man. 

“Josef,  Josef,  why  did  you  do  this?  Why  did  you  not  escape 
when  I wrote  you  ? O God,  this  will  kill  your  old  father !” 

The  young  man’s  face  went  white  at  these  last  words. 

“Your  Honor,  you  must  hear  me!”  he  went  on  passionately. 
“That  knife  is  mine ; it  was  in  my  pocket  on  the  night  I went  to 
visit — to  visit— you  know  well  whom  I mean.  My  love  spurned,  I 
flew  into  a frenzy,  and  I can  only  remember  that  a moment  later, 
she  lay  at  my  feet,  with  my  knife  in  her  breast.  When  I realized 
what  I had  done,  I was  stunned  with  horror.  I sank  on  my  knees 
beside  the  body.  The  thought  came  of  escape.  I sprang  up,  flung 
open  the  front  window,  sprang  to  the  lawn,  and  fled  into  the 
trees  across  the  street ; then ” 

“One  moment !”  said  the  District  Attorney.  “May  I ask  the 
prisoner  how  his  card  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with  the  corpse?” 

The  attention  of  the  audience  left  the  young  man  in  the  aisle, 
and  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“Your  Honor,”  slowly  began  the  defendant,  “on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  I chanced  to  see  my  brother  in  the  street  (the  young 
man  is  my  brother,  Josef  Yagor)  ; he  looked  pale  and  thin,  and 
I saw  that  as  he  walked  he  tried  to  avoid  the  sight  of  'his  fellow 
men.  Fearing  I know  not  what,  I followed  him.  He  came  to  the 
house  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  was  admitted  by  a servant. 
I crossed  the  street  and  stationed  myself  under  the  front  window, 
whence  I commanded  a view  of  the  entire  drawing  room.  The 
servant  ushered  my  brother  into  this  room,  and  he  seated  himself 
by  the  table.  But  when  the  servant  had  gone,  he  arose  and  paced 
the  floor  nervously.  A moment  later,  a young  woman  entered. 
He  arose  and  they  spoke  a minute  together ; my  brother  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  angry ; at  last  he  flew  into  a frightful  rage, 
and  drawing  a knife,  he  struck  her  down.  She  died  without  a 
moan.  He  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the  corpse  and  called  her  by 
name.  Then  he  rose,  ran  to  my  window,  flung  it  open,  sprang 
to  the  lawn,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

For  the  moment,  I was  stupefied  with  horror  at  my  brother’s 
deed.  My  brother  was  my  father’s  favorite  son;  and  I saw  his  (my 
parent’s)  old  age  wrecked  by  the  crime  of  one  in  whom  he  had 
placed  his  hope.  Years  before  my  father  had  ordered  me  from 
his  house  because  of  the  disgrace  I had  brought  on  myself  by  a 
rash  act  that  need  not  be  described  here.  The  thought  came  that  if 
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I brought  the  guilt  of  the  crime  upon  myself,  it  would  be  fitting 
reparation  for  the  injury  I had  done  my  family  name  years  before, 
and  that  it  would  affect  no  one.  I sprang  to  the  window-sill  and 
passed  into  the  room.  I stole  over  to  the  corpse;  the  knife  still 
protruded  from  its  breast.  I drew  it  forth,  and  got  blood  on  my 
hands ; I pulled  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket  to  wipe  the 
blood  from  my  hands,  and  accidentally  drew  with  it  one  of  my 
visiting-cards,  which  fell  to  the  floor.  I stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
was  about  to  replace  it  in  my  pocket,  when  I heard  a step  on  the 
stair.  I sprang  to  the  window,  in  my  haste  dropping  the  card, 
jumped  to  the  lawn  and  slipped  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  I 
found  myself  in  an  open  lot,  whence  I made  may  way  to  my  lodg- 
ings. Arrived  there,  I placed  the  knife  in  a corner  of  the  stairs 
where  it  could  be  found,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  arrest  that  I 
knew  would  soon  follow.” 

The  prisoner  paused  a minute. 

“Josef,”  he  went  on,  “why  did  you  give  yourself  up?  Couldn’t 
you  see  that  the  news  of  your  deed  will  kill  your  father?” 

The  young  man  had  been  standing  with  his  elbows  resting 
on  the  railing,  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  now  raised  a tear- 
stained  face  to  his  brother. 

“Detrev,”  he  said  brokenly,  “I — I already  owe  you  more  than  I 
can  ever  repay.  But  your  noble  intention  of  sending  yourself  to 
prison  for  our  father’s  sake,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been  a 
useless,  though  not  less  praiseworthy,  deed,  for  yesterday  I re- 
ceived a telegram  that  drove  me  here  today,  to  give  myself  up. 
Brother,  our  dear  father  is  dead ! He  died  peacefully  two  weeks 
ago,  and  I thank  God  for  it ! 

“Your  Honor,  you  have  heard  my  case ; my  brother  is  wholly 
innocent  of  this  crime ; let  me  take  his  place.” 

The  judge  arose. 

“The  verdict  is  revoked,”  he  said.  “The  case  must  have  new 


trial.” 


T4. 


Little  Johnny’s  Cold 

Oh ! but  did  is  simply  tough, 

Wors  ’n  tryin’  graddpa’s  snuff, 
Theb  what  has  a cold  like  be 
Certly  has  by  sympathee ; 

I hab  got  a good-sized  snoot, 

Dow  it’s  gettin’  red  ter  boot. 

Got  a hot  rag  roudd  by  throat, 

Add  can’t  sing  a single  dote, 

Hab  ter  stay  idside  all  day — 
Dassn’t  go  outside  ter  play; 
Everywhere  I feel  some  ache, 
Bedicine  besides  I take. 

You  kin  tell  how  sick  I ab, 

When  I hab  do  taste  for  jab, 
Tongue  feels  like  a dusty  rug — 
Back  seebs  creepy  like  a bug; 
Sometimes  I ab  cold — den  hot — 
One  big  headache  I hab  got. 

Sister  Eva’s  well,  but  she 
Hadn’t  bedder  laugh  ad  be, 

If  she  gets  a cold  like  bine 
Sneezin’  den  won’t  be  so  fine, 
Blowin’  dose  will  be  disgrace — 
Cause  her  hankchef’s  bostly  lace. 

Yet  I’b  sort  o’  glad  to  say 
I am  sick — it’s  jest  dis  way: 

When  I feel  O.  K.  again 
I’ll  appreciate  it  den, 

For  I’ll  rud  add  jump  add  yell: 
"Gee,  if  s fine  ter  jest  be  well!” 


In  a Nutshell 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I was  standing  along  a quiet  section  of 
the  Bronx  River.  The  western  sky  was  cooling  her  flushed  face 
in  the  calm  waters,  and  solitude  seemed  to  be  strolling  along  the 
side  of  the  stream  on  silent  sandals.  In  the  midst  of  the  vast 
stillness  there  was  a slight  rustle  in  the  limbs  of  an  aged  oak  which 
stood  as  guardian  of  the  waters,  and  an  empty  nutshell,  discarded 
by  some  industrious  squirrel,  dropped  into  the  pensive  pool.  It 
rode  like  a little  boat  upon  the  boundless  deep,  and  as  I looked  upon 
it  a strange  voice,  seemingly  too  thin  and  melodious  for  entrance 
into  mortal  ears,  sang  in  pianissimo  tones : 

“Oh,  let  a fairy  ferry  thee 
Across  the  quiet  evening  sea, 

To  win  the  wondrous  Princess.” 

A closer  observation  revealed  to  me  a beautiful  little  fairy 
rowing  the  boat  toward  the  shore,  using  the  petal  of  a daisy  for  a 
paddle.  As  the  craft  jarred  against  a pebble  in  the  shallow  water, 
she  waved  her  wand,  and  lo,  I became  a creature  as  tiny  as  herself. 
And  again  the  wee  small  voice  sang  in  luring  accents : 

“Come  to  my  boat 
That  we  may  float 
To  yonder  Hill  of  Happiness.” 

I quickly  climbed  into  the  boat  by  means  of  a ladder  fash- 
ioned from  the  spine  of  a minnow.  When  we  had  shoved  off  from 
the  shore,  the  fairy  seemed  to  sing  even  more  delightfully  than 
before,  and  from  her  words  I learned  the  meaning  of  her  former 
songs : the  Hill  of  Happiness  was  the  Mountain  of  Parnassus,  and 
that  upon  it  dwelt  a beautiful  Princess  who  had  promised  her  hand 
to  the  first  knight-errant  who  solved  the  enigma  contained  in  the 
figures  3-13-33.  She  also  said  that  the  solution  was  written  out 
on  a bit  of  paper  which  was  close  at  hand. 

Immediately  I began  to  ponder  on  the  strange  series  of  figures, 
and  the  hope  of  winning  took  root  and  grew  within  my  heart. 
Then  the  fairy  ceased  rowing,  and  as  she  released  her  hold  upon 
the  oar,  I noticed  that  she  held  a tiny  note  tightly  grasped  in  her 
right  hand.  Next  from  under  a seat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  she 
drew  forth  a fairy-fiddle,  the  strings  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  a spider’s  web.  Smiling  upon  me  graciously,  she  began  play- 
ing, and  in  tones  wondrously  melodious  and  frail  she  sang: 
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“Dear  little, 

Queer  little, 

Dear  little  prince, 

My  note  can  reply  to  the  riddle ; 

Tinkle  din, 

Work  and  win, 

While  songs  are  set  free  from  my  fiddle.” 

Then  came  a catastrophe.  A little  sun-fish,  whose  proportions 
to  us  seemed  whale-like,  darted  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  catch 
a fly,  and  caused  such  a wavy  commotion  that  the  beautiful  fairy 
was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  little  note  fluttered  out  onto  the 
waters.  The  next  instant  this  question  flashed  before  my  mind : 
“Shall  I rescue  the  fairy  or  the  answer  to  the  riddle?”  I determined 
to  save  the  fairy  and  pulled  her  on  board  a yellow  leaf  which  was 
just  then  floating  slowly  by.  Gallantly  I dove  into  the  stream — but 
immediately  the  fairy  disappeared,  and  I found  my  full-sized  self 
floundering  about  in  the  chilly  water.  I had  slipped  from  the  banks 
of  Slumberland  into  the  river.  But  the  fairy  had  not  deceived  me, 
for  her  tiny  note  had  unfolded  into  a paper  of  considerable  size, 
floating  away  on  the  quiet  waters  which  were  being  lighted  with 
the  golden  torch  that  leads  the  day  to  rest.  The  solution  to  the 
enigma  gleamed  forth  from  the  paper,  for  on  it  were  printed  these 
words  in  large  type : 

‘‘An  Evening  with  Tom  Daly — 3-13-13 — Fordham  Auditorium .” 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


Comments  on  “In  a Nutshell.” 

“The  Kernel  of  thought  in  “In  a Nutshell”  is  sweet  and  nour- 
ishing.”— Saturday  Evening  Boast. 

“Reading  ‘In  a Nutshell’  might  incline  some  people  to  the  idea 
that  the  author  is  somewhat  ‘cracked’  himself,  but  since  there  is  so 
much  to  be  gained  from  its  moral,  and  since  it  deals  with  the 
Bronx  River,  we  choose  to  classify  it  as  a ‘seine’  bit  of  fiction. — 
— FollieFs  Weakling. 

“Nothing  hollow  about  ‘In  a Nutshell.’  It  is  bound  to  be  one 
of  the  six  best  ‘shellers.’  ” — The  Toledo  Safety  Razor. 

“ ‘In  a Nutshell’  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  light  literature  that 
we’ve  seen  in  a long  time — like  Ivory  soap,  it  floats.” — The  Publish- 
ers Guyed. 


To  a Turned-up  Nose 

I’m  just  wild  about  dimples,  and  freckles,  and  such, 

And  I dote  on  blue  eyes,  I’m  afraid,  overmuch; 

But  nor  dimple,  nor  freckle,  nor  blue  eye  can  touch 
A coy  little  turned-up  nose ! 

My  eyes  run  away  when  I chance  on  a girl 
Who  displays  to  the  winds  a cute  little  curl, 

But  there’s  only  one  thing  puts  my  head  in  a whirl : 

’Tis  a coy  little  turned-up  nose ! 

With  the  old  Grecian  sculptors  I much  disagree, 

And  I’m  sure,  if  the  lady  had  ever  known  me, 

On  the  Venus  de  Milo  her  lovers  would  see 
A coy  little  turned-up  nose! 

So  damsels  with  blue  eyes  and  maidens  with  brown, — 
Though  you  bring  me  a fortune,  or  even  a crown, 

You  must  wear,  ’spite  the  glory  of  jewels  and  gown, 
Just  a coy  little  turned-up  nose! 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


Social  Lions 

The  youths  who  in  naught  else  delight 
But  parties,  shows  and  dancing, 

Will  find  “conditions”  are  not  quite 
So  blithesome  or  entrancing! 


E.  P.  G.,  T 3 


March  Arcanigrams 

March  often  “comes  in  like  a lion  and  goes  out  like  a lamb.” 
Now  there’s  a double  lesson  to  learn  from  that.  The  first  is,  we 
should  try  to  be  persistently  brave  in  the  main,  and  thus  emulate 
the  lion.  From  the  lamb  we  argue  that  it  is  well  never  to  do  any- 
thing through  sheer  carelessness — it  makes  a fellow  feel  sheepish 
sooner  or  later. 

March,  march,  march ! On  the  broad  battlefield  of  life,  don’t 
be  narrow  in  your  patriotism.  Temptation  is  our  great  common 
enemy.  If  you  can’t  rout  him  by  Napoleonic  strategy,  be  a drum- 
mer-boy in  your  humility — then  you  can  “beat  it.” 

Speaking  of  enemies,  many  contend  that  money  is  their  great 
foe.  However,  don’t  “shoot”  too  much  money,  or  you’ll  be  “dead 
broke”  Here’s  hoping  that  you  may  never  be  “short”  on  the  “long 
green.” 

... 

Don’t  follow  the  winds  of  March — they  are  variable  and  fickle. 
Always  head  your  footsteps  toward  what  is  right,  and  you’ll  not  get 
left.  Make  a “bee-line”  toward  what  is  good  and  true,  and  you’ll 
reach  the  honeyed  hive  of  satisfaction. 

i 

Disease  is  rife  in  March.  Mental  measles  is  a contagious  mal- 
aday  which  is  fostered  by  rash  judgments.  Don’t  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, even  if  you  are  an  athlete.  A flighty  mind  is  the  stairway 
which  descends  to  the  dungeon  of  regret. 

Be  upright  and  wear  an  honest  look.  It  is  a beautiful  gar- 
ment tailored  in  the  workshop  of  right  living,  and  it  never  goes 
out  of  style. 

Increase  your  face  value  by  deeds  of  sterling  worth.  Kind 
words  are  golden  coins  in  the  treasury  of  true  manhood. 

Remember  your  college  spirit.  Cheer  lustily  on  the  side-lines. 
When  the  meat  is  mutton  the  thoughtful  boarder  will  say  in  a 
cheerful  tone:  “Please  pass  the  Fordham  Ram!” 
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March  is  the  month  in  which  to  begin  planting  gardens.  Be 
a scientific  farmer.  First  analyze  the  soil  of  your  personal  capa- 
bilities, then  turn  it  over  with  the  plow  of  industry,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  success  on  good  ground.  It’s  a harrowing  scene  to  see  a 
field  choked  with  the  weeds  of  lethargy. 

We  thank  thee,  March,  for  bringing  Spring.  And  thou,  beauti- 
ful Spring,  daintiest  of  seasons,  clad  in  flowing  robes  of  pale  green, 
dancing  over  the  earth,  and  waking  with  a mystic  whisper  the  sleep- 
ing arbutus  and  flowers  of  the  forest,  we  offer  thee  a thousand 
welcomes.  But  though  we  were  to  utter  a paean  of  Miltonic  sub- 
limity, we  must  ever  bow  to  this  conclusion: 

I sing 
Of  spring 

And  yet  no  song  of  mine  can  bring 
The  glee 
Set  free 

By  one  glad  robin’s  caroling. 

Arcanus. 


The  Philosopher’s  Reply 

There  is  a light  within  the  soul 
That  marks  its  destined  end  or  goal, 

And  sets  the  seal  divine  impressed 
And  leaves  to  man  to  do  the  rest. 

Where  shadow  is,  there,  too,  is  light, 

Without  the  day  there  is  no  night, 

Look  ye  beyond  your  weary  care 
The  Light  divine  is  shining  there. 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  T3. 


The  Sodality  of  Our  Lady 

If  the  Jesuit  College,  for  so  many  centuries  the  guiding  star 
of  Christian  education,  were  for  some  strange  reason  suddenly  to 
rend  in  pieces  the  mighty  fabric  of  its  “ratio  studiorum,”  if  it 
were  to  cast  aside  its  Latin  and  Greek,  and  substitute  some  useless 
science  of  the  age ; if  it  were  to  rule  no  longer  with  the  counsels  of 
Eternity,  but  frolic  with  the  fallacies  of  Time;  even  if  all  this 
should  be,  could  be,  yet  still  it  would  possess  one  salient  feature 
more  to  lift  it  from  the  shades  of  mediocrity,  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

In  the  year  1565,  at  the  Roman  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
John  Leunis,  S.  J.,  who  had  been  received  into  the  Society  by  St. 
Ignatius  himself,  began  to  gather  together  in  the  afternoons,  when 
school  was  over,  and  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  the  most  zealous 
of  his  pupils  for  prayer  and  pious  exercises,  especially  for  devo- 
tions in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Pupils  of  the  other  classes 
soon  joined,  and  from  these  humble  beginnings  grew  the  mighty 
hand  of  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  now  exist  in  every 
Jesuit  College,  and  exert  an  incalculable  influence  for  good  through- 
out the  world.  Said  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  Golden  Bull  of  1784 : 

“It  is  almost  incredible  what  results  have  sprung  from  this 
pious  and  praiseworthy  institution  for  the  faithful  of  all  classes,” 
and  a century  and  a quarter  later  Pius  X.  not  only  gave  the  So- 
dalities the  highest  praise,  but  also  gave  them  new  privileges  and 
indulgences  in  addition  to  the  manifold  spiritual  endowments  they 
already  possessed. 

Thus  it  is  not  without  a certain  degree  of  pride  that  we  point 
to  the  magnificent  body  of  Sodalists  that  we  have  here  at  Ford- 
ham,  and  in  particular,  to  the  gathering  in  the  college  chapel  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  9,  and  the  number  of  new  members 
then  received.  Seventy-nine  students  of  all  classes  recited  the  Act 
of  Consecration  that  night  and  listened  to  Father  Cotter’s  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Sodalist.  God  grant 
that  his  words  may  sink  deep  into  every  heart. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector  presided  and  conferred  the  medals  on  each 
Sodalist,  and  was,  at  the  close  of  the  reception,  the  celebrant  of 
Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  assisted  by  Rev. 
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John  Cotter,  S.  J.,  as  deacon  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Thibbits,  S.  J.,  as 
sub-deacon. 

The  following  students  were  received  into  the  Sodality : 

Harry  Kane,  Joseph  Phelan,  Eaton  Smith,  Malachy  Naughton, 
John  L.  Herbert,  James  Rafferty,  John  E.  Carney,  John  F.  McAvoy, 
John  P.  Dowds,  Francis  Leahy,  Arthur  McCann,  James  Kearns, 
James  Butler,  Francis  Crane,  Thomas  Quigley,  Paul  Shea,  Louis 
Genesse,  Mortimer  B.  Downing,  Harry  McGarry,  Arthur  Webb, 
Denis  Horgan,  Thomas  Bryce,  Edward  Smith,  John  F.  Hurley,  Ed- 
ward R.  Moore,  William  A.  Rowan,  Francis  J.  Carr,  Jr.,  John  F. 
Boyle,  George  E.  Bennett,  T.  Edward  Coultry,  Vincent  J.  Dollard, 
William  D.  Kelly,  Edgar  J.  Kenna,  Francis  Lomnitzer,  T.  Joseph 
O’Neill,  Frank  V.  Farrell,  Francis  J.  Lawson,  Joseph  F.  Barr, 
P'rands  X.  Shea,  Harold  Everts,  Charles  McKenna,  Joseph  Kings- 
ley, Joseph  Delmasses,  William  Murphy,  John  Cray,  Nicholas 
Gnazzo,  Nicholas  Duva,  Robert  Leach,  Francis  Liucci,  Marco  Bor- 
gatta,  John  Cronin,  John  Middleton,  Francis  Kelly,  Alfred  Le 
Fevre,  Richard  Connolly,  Vincent  Fay,  Anthony  Connolly,  Edward 
Rice,  John  R.  O’Connell,  Joseph  Delany,  John  Murphy,  Edward 
Graham,  Howard  Cassidy,  Edward  Breslin,  Michael  Fortunato, 
Francis  Baines,  Herbert  Butler,  Harold  Connery,  Wren  Cronan, 
Ledwith  Foley,  George  Fontaine,  Wolfgang  Heinrich,  Austin  Hurst, 
Mark  Hurst,  David  Malhami,  Wynne  Meany,  Paul  O’Keefe, 
Everett  Ricketson,  Clement  Stuart. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


In  Memoriam 

ARTHUR  J.  B.  McCANN 

On  Friday,  February  14,  God  saw  fit  to  take  from  our  midst 
our  beloved  fellow-Freshman,  Arthur  J.  B.  McCann. 

Up  to  a week  before  his  death,  Arthur  was  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  when  four  days  before  his  death  he  was  taken 
to  the  infirmary,  every  one  thought  that  he  simply  had  a cold  and 
in  a few  days  would  again  be  with  us.  The  news  of  his  sudden 
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death  was  therefore  a great  shock  to  his  fellow-students  and 
friends. 

Arthur,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCann,  was  born  in 
Glens  Falls,  New  York,  about  seventeen  years  ago.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  parochial  school  of  Glens  Falls  and  later 
entered  the  public  high  school  of  the  same  place  and  was  graduated 
last  June,  being  one  of  the  honor  men  of  his  class. 

He  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Fordham  last  September  and 
soon  won  the  esteem  of  his  teachers  and  fellow-students.  He  was 
of  a quiet  disposition,  a hard  and  faithful  student;  maintaining  in 
all  his  classes  a place  among  the  leaders.  Although  quiet,  he  was 
always  ready  to  enjoy  a good  laugh,  and  entered  with  zest  into  all 
amusements.  All  the  students  who  were  associated  with  him  had 
the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  him,  and  these  associates  extend 
their  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  parents  in  their  sad  hour  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Arthur’s  life  numbered  only  seventeen  years,  yet  these  seven- 
teen years  had  ripened  him  for  Heaven. 

W.  Frank  Leahey,  ’16. 


ARTHUR  J.  B.  McCANN 

One  recked  not  that  the  hour  was  near 
One  eager-hearted,  unafraid, 

With  fond  hopes  blessed ; and  friendships  dear. 

One  recked  not  that  the  time  was  near. 

That  quick  the  shadow  would  appear, 

And  life,  young  life,  in  death  would  fade. 

One  recked  not  that  the  time  was  near. 

One  eager-hearted,  unafraid. 

Full  fit  to  play  his  heavenly  role, 

For  his  had  been  a perfect  life. 

A youth  in  years,  a man  in  soul, 

Full  fit  to  play  his  heavenly  role, 

Though  early  death  has  been  his  dole. 

He  passed  from  off  the  stage  of  strife. 

Full  fit  to  play  his  heavenly  role, 

For  his  had  been  a perfect  life. 

M.  J.  Schaffer,  Collegiate  Medical. 


Sanctum 

PAST  AND  PRESENT 

“You  are  not  ignorant,”  says  Cicero  in  a letter  to  his  friend 
Curio,  “of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  letters.  But 
there  is  one  kind,  in  particular,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  art 
of  letter  writing  was  brought  into  existence;  and  that  is  the  kind 
in  which  we  inform  the  absent  of  whatever  they  may 
care  to  know  about,  and  tell  them  of  matters  in  which 
we  have  a mutulal  interest.”  Our  readers  are  quite  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  magazines. 
But  there  is  one  kind  in  particular,  and  this  is  the  kind  that  informs 
our  absent  alumni  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  university,  and  makes 
them  familiar  with  matters  in  which  we  are  mutually  interested. 
We  regret  that  the  alumni  subscribers  for  our  publication  are  not 
as  numerous  as  they  might  be.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  this  magazine.  We  realize,  too,  that 
the  literary  efforts  of  youthful  authors  may  not  appeal  to  more 
mature  minds.  But  it  is  by  the  cooperation  of  the  older  men  that 
improvement  may  be  made,  and  by  their  encouragement  that  the 
work  of  the  students  will  rise  in  quality.  We  would  remind  our 
alumni  of  the  day  when  they,  too,  were  students  at  Fordham ; 
when  their  various  activities  were,  in  their  eyes,  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Was  not  an  indication  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  had  gone  before  encouraging?  Was  it  not  a 
spur  to  greater  effort  ? We  are  told  that  the  student  of  the  present 
differs  vastly  from  the  student  of  the  past.  Be  that  as  it  may ; 
in  the  matter  of  interest  shown  by  others  in  his  work,  encourage- 
ment in  his  undertakings,  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  he  is  just 
the  same  as  the  student  of  yesterday,  the  successful  man  of  today. 

But  aside  from  its  literary  portion,  oujr  college  magazine 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  our  alumni,  in  view  of  the  fact  it  is  the 
official  organ  through  which  the  university  informs  them  of  what 
she  is  doing.  In  addition,  it  contains  news  of  the  “old  boys,”  and 
informs  their  classmates  and  friends  of  their  doings.  It  prints 
accounts  of  alumni  activities.  It  gladly  publishes  alumni  literary 
contributions,  and  earnestly  solicits  alumni  news  from  the  old 
graduates.  The  Monthly  joins  graduate  with  undergraduate,, 
alumnus  with  alumnus.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  past 
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and  present.  Should  not  the  college  publication  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  alumnus?  We  trust,  then,  that  these  few  words  will 
arouse  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  our  alumni,  that  they  will 
induce  some  few  to  read  our  publication  in  their  homes,  rather 
than  in  the  reference  libraries  to  which  it  is  sent,  that  they  may  be 
of  some  use  in  promoting  general  interest  in  a worthy  magazine. 


CONCERNING  SPIRIT 
What  is  a failure?  It’s  only  a spur 
To  a man  who  receives  it  right, 

And  it  makes  the  spirit  within  him  stir 
To  go  in  once  more  and  fight. 

• If  you  never  have  failed,  it’s  an  even  guess, 

You  never  have  won  a high  success. 

Edmund  Vance  Cook. 

The  advent  of  the  month  of  March  always  heralds  the  approach 
of  the  college  baseball  season,  and  consequently  no  other  issue  could 
afford  a better  opportunity  than  does  this  one  for  commenting 
upon  the  national  game,  in  so  far  as  our  university  is  interested  in 
it-.  It  may  seem  somewhat  pessimistic  for  us  to  speak  of  failure 
even  before  the  season  has  opened,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies  which  may  arise.  This 
year  our  baseball  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright ; and  the  schedule 
contains  the  finest  list  of  home  games  that  Fordham  has  had  in 
many  a year.  “We  need  enter  upon  no  encomium  of” — the  manage- 
ment. “It  needs  none.”  The  schedule  itself  gives  ample  testimony 
of  the  ability  and  interest  displayed  by  the  manager,  whom  we  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  congratulate  upon  his  efforts. 

Now,  however,  we  begin  to  show  the  “pessimistic”  side  of  our 
nature.  Every  now  and  then  a team  happens  to  lose  a game;  and 
it  is  a notable  fact  that  a defeat,  or  even  a series  of  defeats,  seldom 
discourages  the  players  themselves.  Failure  to  secure  a victory 
seems  only  to  spur  them  on  to  even  greater  efforts  in  the  next 
contest  in  which  they  take  part.  The  same  thing,  however,  cannot 
always  be  said  of  the  followers  of  a team.  The  team  happens  to 
be  defeated,  and  the  ardor  of  its  followers  begins  to  cool.  Lack  of 
victory  seems  to  bring  with  it  lack  of  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  need 
of  asserting  that  spirit  of  this  kind  is  not  true  “college  spirit”;  all 
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are  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  One  finds  no  difficulty  in  cheering  a 
victor ; but  it  is  the  sportsman  who  cheers  and  encourages  a van- 
quished contestant.  When  the  team  is  facing  defeat — that  is  the 
time  that  it  needs  cheering.  We  all  know  this  quite  well.  Let 
us  make  practical  use  of  our  knowledge  during  the  season  which  is 
about  to  begin. 

With  brilliant  prospects  and  with  a splendid  schedule,  the  nine 
should  be  supported — at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  all  through  the  season.  It  needs  moral  as  well  as 
financial  support.  Let  us  therefore  have  a cheering  section  worthy 
of  a university.  And  should  the  team  lose  a game  now  and  then, 
just  bear  in  mind  the  few  lines  quoted  above,  and  let  its  failures — 
and  may  they  be  few — spur  us  on  to  a display  of  greater  loyalty. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


News  of  the  Month 


Arthur 

McCann 


It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Arthur  J. 
McCann,  ’16,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  succumbed  after  a short 
' illness  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  14.  McCann 
was  a quiet,  good-natured  chap,  and  was  deserv- 
edly popular  among  his  fellows.  Fordham  extends 
her  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  stricken  family. 

On  Saturday,  February  15,  a Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  was  celebrated  in  the  College  Chapel  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.  Father  Mc- 
Cluskey  also  delivered  the  eulogy.  His  discourse  made  a profound 
impression  upon  the  students.  All  the  resident  students  received 
Holy  Communion  at  an  early  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
their  departed  companion. 


Holy  Cross 
Debate 


The  annual  debate  between  Fordham’s  Sophomore  team  and 
the  Philomathic  Debating  Society  of  Holy  Cross  College  took  place 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  home 
team.  The  debate  was  interesting  and  closely 
contested,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  large  audience 
which  filled  Fenwick  Hall  that  the  work  of  the  Fordhamites  was 
of  the  highest  order,  and  that  though  defeated,  their  battle  was  a 
glorious  one. 

The  question  for  debate  was  : “Resolved,  That  the  people  of 
any  state  in  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  initiate  any 
bill  of  legislation  for  their  respective  State,  and  reject  any  bill 
that  has  been  passed  by  their  constituted  legislators.”  Fordham’s 
representatives,  defending  the  negative,  were  Walter  J.  Black,  T5, 
Frank  X.  Dineen,  T5,  and  Paul  J.  McCauley,  T5,  with  Walter  A. 
Lynch,  T5,  as  alternate.  Francis  W.  Power,  T5,  James  A.  Deery, 
T5,  and  J.  Alfred  F.  Lane,  T5,  composed  the  Holy  Cross  team, 
John  M.  Hogan,  T5,  being  their  alternate.  John  F.  McGrath 
(Holy  Cross),  ’02,  presided,  while  Hon.  Philip  J.  O’Connell,  John 
E.  Lynch  and  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Barrett  acted  as  judges. 

The  visitors  were  treated  right  royally  at  Holy  Cross,  and 
Fordham  appreciates  the  many  courtesies  shown  her  representatives. 
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On  Sunday,  February  2,  Rev.  George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Prefect 
of  Discipline,  and  Rev.  John  E.  McQuade,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Fourth  Year  High  School,  took  their  final  vows 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  College  Chapel. 
The  students  of  Fordham,  through  the  Monthly, 
extend  their  sincerest  congratulations. 


Final 

Vows 


At  the  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Press  Club,  the  fol- 
Press  lowing  officers  were  elected:  Joseph  M.  Hanley, 

Club  T3,  President;  Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4,  Vice- 

President,  and  Gerald  J.  McKernan,  G4,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  following  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  annual  Oratorical  Contest,  which  will  take  place  in  the  Audi- 
torium on  the  evening  of  April  2:  Joseph  B. 
Lynch,  13;  Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3;  Alexander  P. 
Vincent,  T3;  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4;  Walter  J. 
Black,  T5;  John  Daly,  T5;  Frank  X.  Dineen,  T5,  and  Walter  A. 
Lynch,  T5.  Joseph  Phelan,  T3,  is  alternate. 


Oratorical 

Contest 


The  State  oratorical  contest  of  the  New  York  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium 

Contest  t^e  ColleSe  City  of  New  York  on  Friday 

evening,  March  14.  Fordham  will  be  represented 
by  the  winner  of  her  local  contest,  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4. 


If  you  wish  an  evening  of  rare  enjoyment  which  you  will  long 
Daly  remember,  spend  “An  Evening  with  Tom  Daly,” 

Night  poet,  humorist,  and  entertainer  extraordinary,  at 

the  Auditorium  on  Thursday  evening,  March  13. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Fordham  students  are  showing  an 
increased  interest  in  things  philosophical.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  four  college  classes  have  been 

Philosophical  we]j  represen^ecj  ,at  the  Catholic  Summer  School 

Lectures  , 

Extension  Course  of  lectures  on  “The  Philosoph- 
ical Errors  of  the  Day,”  delivered  at  De  la  Salle  Institute  by  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  D.  D.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 


The  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  formerly  Prefect  of  Studies, 
and  at  present  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  George- 
town University,  was  a recent  visitor.  Father 
Quirk  is  delivering  the  Lenten  sermons  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan,  of  St.  Bernard’s  Church,  this  city,  was 
also  among  the  recent  visitors. 
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Boston  possesses  two  fine  apartment  houses,  one  known  as 
“Harvard  Court,”  the  other  as  “Yale  Court.”  Mr. 
Fordhajn  John  J.  Lannin,  father  of  Paul  J.  Lannin,  ’15,  is 
building  a high-class  apartment  house  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  a suburb  of  Boston,  and  this  is  to  bear  the  name  of  “Ford- 
ham  Court.” 


The  Monthly  condoles  with  Joseph  E.  McKenna,  T3,  upon 
the  loss  of  his  father,  who  passed  away  on  Sunday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  after  a long  illness.  Hon.  William  J. 

Sympathy  McKenna  served  two  terms  in  the  Assembly  of 
this  State,  occupied  many  responsible  positions  in  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Charities. 


Joseph  M.  Hanley,  T3,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  some 
time  by  a severe  siege  of  sickness.  We  hope,  ere 
this  issue  appears,  to  see  Joe  in  our  midst  once 

more. 


The  university  orchestra,  under  the  able  direction  of  Harry  J. 

Kane,  T3,  has  been  meeting  with  continued  suc- 
cess since  its  organization  last  Fall.  Its  perform- 
ance at  the  Columbia  debate  was  highly  creditable 
and  entertaining,  and  it  will  render  carefully  selected  programs  on 
“Daly  Night,”  and  at  the  Oratorical  Contest. 


University 

Orchestra 


The  Day  Scholar’s  Sodality  recently  sent  a donation  to  the 
Mission  in  Jamaica.  The  following  letter  of 
thanks,  together  with  some  details  of  the  hurricane 
which  lately  visited  the  Island,  has  been  received 
by  the  Director,  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J. 

Montego  Bay,  Jan.  13,  1913. 

Dear  Fr.  O’Loughlin: 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  donation  and  through  you  I wish  to 
tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality. 

The  hurricane  was  a terrible  one.  The  storm  caught  me  at  Top 
Hill,  one  of  my  mission  stations,  forty-two  miles  from  Montego  Bay. 
At  this  station,  I had  an  old  wooden  church,  a small  cottage,  stable,  a 
school  and  a teacher’s  house.  The  cottage  and  church  are  still  standing 
although  badly  damaged.  All  the  other  buildings  were  destroyed.  How 
the  old  church  stood  that  hurricane  is  almost  miraculous.  All  through 
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the  valley,  houses  were  torn  to  shreds,  roofs  blown  through  the  air, 
even  big,  solid  stone  sugar-works  were  battered  to  pieces,  yet  the  old 
wooden  shack  I use  as  a church  remained  standing.  The  first  storm 
hit  us  about  midnight  on  Sunday.  It  increased  in  violence  until  about 
2.30  a.  m.;  from  then  on  till  5 a.  m.  it  did  great  damage,  trees,  houses, 
etc.,  all  going  down.  From  5 to  7 the  violence  of  the  wind  decreased 
and  from  7 to  9 there  was  a dead  calm.  From  9 to  10  the  wind  re- 
turned from  the  black  storm  center  into  which  it  had  blown  and  at  10.30 
the  hurricane  was  on  again  with  all  its  fury.  For  five  hours,  bird,  beast 
and  man  had  to  crouch  and  grip  the  earth — nearly  all  the  shelter  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  night.  As  a result  of  the  hurricane  nearly 
everything  I had  is  gone. 

At  Pisgah,  a wooden  church  and  other  buildings  were  torn  to  shreds 
and  scattered  all  about;  at  Seaford  Town,  where  the  church  was  of 
stone,  the  stones,  iron  girders,  timbers  are  all  piled  like  a heap  of  rub- 
bish, altar,  benches,  etc.,  broken  and  covered  with  debris,  wooden  school 
flat  on  the  ground,  other  wooden  buildings  blown  to  pieces.  At  Read- 
ing, the  chapel  is  a heap  of  ruins,  the  porch  and  roof  of  cottage  are) 
blown  away.  At  Sav-la-Mar,  new  wooden  church  lifted  clear  off  pillars 
and  dumped  on  the  ground  in  ruins;  at  Lucea,  new  stable  blown  to 
pieces;  at  Top  Hill,  school,  teacher’s  house  and  stable,  all  ripped  to 
pieces.  Like  the  Southern  soldier  at  Appomattox,  I face  “deserts  of 
desolation  and  ruin.” 

Montego  Bay  suffered  little  from  the  hurricane,  but  an  old  water- 
course carried  the  flood-rains  from  the  hill  country  beyond  the  town 
right  down  through  the  east  side  and  swept  many  little  huts  and  dwell- 
ings out  to  sea.  The  “cops”  did  great  work  in  saving  people,  and 
fortunately  Father  Williams  was  on  hand  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rescue  party.  The  local  paper  gave  Fr.  Joe  an  honorable  men- 
tion and  so  he  is  happy  to  have  added  another  score  for  the  grand  old 
“Church  of  Rome.” 

Again  tendering  my  cordial  gratitude  to  the  boys  of  the  Sodality, 

I am 

Yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

Fr.  James  McDermott,  S.  J. 


We  wish  to  congratulate  Burns  Barford,  T 3,  on  the  excellent 
schedule  he  has  arranged  for  the  fast  approaching  baseball  season. 

Burns  has  worked  hard,  both  last  year  and  this, 
in  the  interests  of  his  team;  in  fact,  for  all  the 
teams;  and  the  success  he  has  achieved,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  splendid  card  of  games  and  bright  prospects 
for  a fine  nine,  is  but  his  due. 


Manager 

Barford 


Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  ’14. 


Old  Fordhamites 

’67.  Rev  Isidore  Meister,  ’67,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  has  been  spending  a short 
vacation  in  Europe. 

’78.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  considerable  praise  on  the  part  of  the  press  of  this 
city  for  his  action  in  issuing  the  injunction  restraining  the  com- 
mittee from  signing  the  New  York  subway  contracts. 

’88.  The  Bronx  Medical  Association  numbers  among  its  offi- 
cers two  members  of  the  class  of  ’88,  Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon,  its 
president,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Howley,  its  second  vice-president. 

’93.  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  ’93,  civil  engineer,  has  proposed 
a remedy  for  the  present  congestion  at  Third  avenue  and  149th 
street,  the  “McLaughlin  Route,”  as  the  plan  is  termed,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  passengers  transferring  from  the  subway 
to  the  elevated  in  order  to  reach  Fordham  and  Bedford  Park.  By 
the  erection  of  a spur  along  Brook  avenue  from  the  point  where 
the  subway  trains  emerge  from  the  tunnel  and  use  the  elevated 
tracks  along  Westchester  avenue,  to  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  at 
161st  street,  trains  could  be  run  from  the  subway  to  the  “L,”  and 
could  reach  Bronx  Park  by  this  route.  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  plan  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

’94.  Lieutenant-Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  was  the 
principal  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  135th  anniversay  of  the 
birth  of  Robert  Emmet,  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
on  the  evening  of  March  2. 

’96.  Rev.  John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  ’96,  was  the  preacher  at 
the  annual  Memorial  Mass  for  the  deceased  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  on  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

’08.  In  its  issue  of  February  15,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
devoted  an  entire  page  to  a splendid  poetical  effort  of  Stanley  J. 
Quinn,  ’08,  an  up-to-date  woman  suffrage  version  of  “Lysistrata,” 
the  famous  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  recently  presented 
by  the  Woman’s  Political  Union. 

TO.  Sincere  condolence  is  extended  by  the  Monthly  to  John 
A.  Killoran,  TO,  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

TO.  The  parents  of  Miss  Evelyn  McGivney  announce  her 
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engagement  to  Robert  N.  King,  Law  ’10.  Miss  McGivney  is  a 
sister  of  Arthur  McGivney,  who  was  also  a member  of  the  Law 
class  of  1910. 

’ll.  The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Philip  A. 
Mylod,  ’ll,  upon  the  death  of  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bertille 
Mylod,  who  was  drowned  on  the  evening  of  February  5,  when  a 
toboggan  on  which  she  and  four  other  girl  students  were  passen- 
gers, plunged  out  upon  the  lake  at  Vassar  College  and  broke 
through  the  ice.  R.  I.  P. 

’ll.  The  friends  of  Frank  Spellman,  ’ll,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  taking  great  interest  in  things 
historic  and  archaeological,  in  which  Rome  abounds.  We  quote 
from  a recent  letter.  “Some  vacation  days  we  devote  to  places  of 
artistic  and  archaeological  interest  and  it  really  is  surprising  how 
one’s  outlook  is  broadened  by  influences  of  this  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, if  anyone  had  told  me  a few  years  ago  that  I could  spend  a 
whole  day  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagan  temple  and  really  enjoy 
studying  the  mosaic  pavements  and  ancient  inscriptions,  I would 
have  laughed  at  him,  and  probably  would  have  asked  him  to  take 
an  afternoon  off  and  see  the  all-star  bill  at  the  Bronx.  But  there 
truly  is  a fascination  and  a pleasure  in  what  only  a year  ago 
appeared  to  me  a study  ‘dry  as  dust.’  ” 

T2.  Ignatius  Lynch,  T2,  has  withdrawn  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  Georgetown  University,  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
first  year  class  at  Fordham  Law  School. 

’12.  William  Jones,’  12,  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Ex  T3.  We  take  this  means  of  expressing  to  Thomas  F. 
Madigan,  ex  T3,  our  sympathy  upon  the  death  of  his  sister. 

Ex  T3.  Ulrich  C.  Schiess,  ex  T3,  who  is  now  a student  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator at  the  Boston  A.  A.  meet  held  in  that  city  on  February  9,  and 
lent  his  voice  in  cheering  the  Fordham  relay  team  to  victory  over 
Boston  College. 

Ex  T4.  Frank  Bonesteel,  who  entered  the  American  College, 
Rome,  this  year,  has  been  quite  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  but  is  now 
completely  recovered. 


William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


Fordhamensia 

Our  jokes  are  sparse,  but  we’ll  relate 
Them  in  as  clear  and  fair  a way 

As  fellows  such  jests  perpetrate. 

What  more  is  due  than  this,  we  pray? 

Except  to  widely  advertise 

For  “jests,”  regardless  of  expense; 

And  favor  answers  with  a prize, 

Should  they  be  worth  a recompense. 

N.  B. — Believe  us,  the  editor  is  not  buying  the  prizes! 

The  professor,  reviewing  the  physiology  of  psychology,  in- 
quired: “Now,  Mr.  Kearns,  how  are  children  born  with  respect 
to  sight?” 

“Tubby”  (after  a pause  for  thought) — “Deaf.” 

“Here,”  said  Tom  O’Connell,  of  the  negative  side  of  the  de- 
bate, “we  have  the  crux” ; and  in  making  the  gesture  he  extended 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  affirmative’s  side  of  the  stage. 
“Say,”  demanded  the  ever  ready  Joe  Lynch  of  his  affirmative 
colleague,  “What  does  he  mean  by  calling  us  crooks ?” 

Spring  is  fast  approaching!  J.  Stanley  Griffen  sported  a fine 
new  Norfolk  suit  the  other  morning,  and  it  certainly  does  become 
him.  Indeed,  this  “Gumpel”  attracted  much  attention  and  admira- 
tion until  Jack  “Doog”  McGahren  spotted  it.  “Say,  Counsellor,” 
he  said  in  his  usual  deep  voice,  “why  don’t  you  put  your  suspenders 
under  your  coat?” 

By  the  way,  this  same  Mr.  Griffen  wants  to  know  who  put 
“L”  in  late.  We  think  the  Prefect  of  Discipline  would  be  a great 
deal  more  anxious  to  know  this  than  J.  S.  G. 

“Did  you  notice  all  the  Edwards  who  had  articles  in  that 
January  issue?”  we  inquired.  “Ed.  Betowski,  Ed.  Moore,  Ed. 
Sweeney  and  Ed.  Gilleran.”  Thereat  Mr.  Betowski  remarked, 
“Ah,  that  was  a case  when  four  ’Eds  were  better  than  one !”  We 
tip  our  ’ats  to  that. 
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Hen  Szumski,  the  famous  count,  is  back  after  a long  “rest 
cure” ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  try  once  more  to  make  second 
year  medicine.  We  wish  him  luck;  but  all  would  like  to  know  what 
the  embroidered  gold  letters  on  those  velvet  cuffs  signify.  Also, 
who  put  them  there,  and  why ; and  if  we’re  not  too  inquisitive,  when 
they  were  put  there. 

We  now  present  our  newest  scenario: 

Scene:  Fordham  Monthly  “Sanctum.” 

Time:  Afternoon. 

Dramatis  Personae:  Blake,  T3;  Lynch,  T3;  Gilleran,  T3. 

Curtain  rises — Gilleran  discovered  at  desk,  writing  vigorously. 

Enter  Blake  and  Lynch. 

Lynch:  “What  is  the  Editor  writing?” 

Blake:  (Approaches  desk)  “O,  some  kind  of  a foolish  editorial 
entitled  ‘Excelsior’.” 

Lynch:  “Ah,  going  to  use  it  for  a ‘filler,’  eh?” 

Quick  curtain. 

The  bulletin  board  displayed  the  announcement  that  baseball 
candidates  were  to  “report  with  their  own  paraphernalia.”  Well, 
they  did ; and  the  variety  was  too  great  to  be  spicy.  “Baron” 
Wilkinson  was  among  the  “slab”  men.  Fred  Rita  was  watching 
the  talent,  and  observing  how  snugly  Baron’s  suit  fitted  him  (as  if 
it  had  been  put  on  with  a shoe-horn),  inquired,  “Say,  Baron,  is  that 
your  paraphernalia?” 

Rumor  has  it  that  a certain  college  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  in  this  big  city  did  not  find  laughing  matter  in  our  jokes — 
“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away — ” 

But  wandering  from  the  lines  of  the  poet,  we  make  answer 
(though  we  hate  to  use  the  expression)  “We  should  worry!” 

’Twas  amusing,  the  oratorical  way  in  which  “Jim”  Timoney 
began  his  “circle.”  After  the  question  was  read,  Jim  began — “This 
Theses — ” We  would  like  to  publish  the  rest  of  his  speech,  but  it 
costs  money  to  print  books. 

“Throggs  Neck”  Murphy  was  a trifle  forgetful  of  some  dates 
in  Bible  history,  and  asked  a classmate  when  St.  Peter  lived  in 
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Rome.  Whereupon  he  was  told  that  the  first  Pope  lived  there 
from  the  year  42  until  67.  And  “T.  N.”  again  questioned,  “Was 
that  B.  C.  or  A.  D?” 

One  of  our  law  students — we  mean  “Jim”  McKenna,  attended 
a fencing  tournament,  and  when  the  match  had  been  in  progress 
a short  time,  one  of  the  contestants  was  struck  on  the  arm.  The 

referee  held  up  his  hand  declaiming:  “Mr.  has  been 

‘touched’.”  And  Mac  asked:  “For  how  much?” 

Since  we  edit  a “regular”  magazine,  the  managing  editors  of 
this  far-famed  publication  (we  won’t  say  how  far)  have  occasional 
working  hours.  Now  during  one  of  these  periods,  the  subject  on 
which  they  were  engaged  was  financial  balance.  Walter  Lynch, 
taking  the  centre  of  the  stage,  asked  for  the  floor  and  inquired: 

“Have  we  heard  from  the  account  of  Mr.  ?”  “Mouse” 

Amy  was  the  only  man  who  was  able  to  make  response,  and  thus 
he  piped  excitedly:  “Yes;  I received  a letter  from  him  the  other 
day,  stating  he  is  dead.”  And  e’en  though  he  did  not  ask,  he  was 
given  the  door. 

A basket  containing  a man  lowered  from  the  roof  of  a build- 
ing by  means  of  a rope,  was  the  example  used  to  illustrate  “uni- 
form motion”  at  a mechanic’s  lecture.  And  the  students  were 
asked,  “If  some  one  were  to  cut  the  rope,  what  would  we  have?” 

James  Shawe  Mclver  (to  be  pronounced  slowly  and  with  a 
twang) — “Hash.” 

The  same  J.  Stanley  suddenly  discovered  that  his  speechful 
answer  was  not  making  a hit  with  the  psychology  professor  and 
paused  long  enough  to  say : “I  don’t  really  know  what  you  asked.” 

“Bill”  Heslin  wondered  why  the  special  chemists  laughed  when 
he  failed  to  find  HzO  in  any  of  the  bottles ; and  of  course  he  never 
thought  of  the  pipes. 

i 

Skating  on  the  Bronx  River  lured  “Tony”  Isaacs  out  to  try 
his  skill,  and  his  form  was  in  evidence  many  times  on  the  ice. 
There’s  a chance  for  any  one  to  buy  a pair  of  skates,  because  if  he 
brings  them  back  to  Jamaica  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  them,  even 
for  junk. 
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“Tom”  Viviano  solved  an  analytical  geometry  problem  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  unknown  quantity  happened  to  equal  6/g. 
Upon  being  advised  to  lower  it,  he  erased  the  fraction  and  wrote 
it  anew  at  the  bottom  of  the  board. 

“Nig”  McKenna  has  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  a certain 
sorrel-topped  gentleman  “Syracuse.”  Asked  the  reason,  Joe 
replied,  “Near-Auburn.” 

Our  “Old  Fordhamites”  department  published  a letter  from 
China  last  month.  Here’s  where  we  “go  it  one  better”: 

Nuttown,  Australia. 

December  11th,  1912. 

Editor,  Fordhamensia: 

Although  I am  a poor  backwoods  dweller,  I subscribe  for  the 
best  college  magazines,  and  for  this  reason  I have  been  a constant 
reader  of  your  publication  during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  I 
have  just  celebrated  my  twenty-sixth  birthday.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  your  joke  column  is  ne  plus  ultra. 

Very  truly, 

I.  M.  N.  SANE. 

Well,  at  least  one  person  appreciates  our  efforts,  even  though 
his  name  is  against  him. 


Francis  A.  Lederle,  T3. 


The  College  World 

Statistics  compiled  at  Harvard  show  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  students  are  working  their  way  through  college.  During  the 
past  year  approximately  $107,000  was  earned  by  these  students  of 
the  university. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Associa- 
tion held  recently  at  Vassar,  a plea  was  made  for  the  use  of  music 
in  the  college  yells  instead  of  the  “ear-racking  and  head-splitting 
discords  now  in  use.” 

While  the  students  of  Wellesley  were  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cess of  their  first  “prom,”  gloom  pervaded  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  when  it  was  learned  that  a bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Senate  to  abolish  the  junior  “prom” 
and  all  class  dances  at  the  University. 

A $1,000,000  fund  in  nickels  is  being  raised  by  the  Smith 
College  Alumnae  to  increase  the  professorial  staff  of  the  faculty  and 
to  provide  increased  salaries  for  the  professors. 

After  a struggle  of  twenty-seven  years  a Catholic  college  has 
been  provided  for  the  higher  education  of  negro  youth  of  both 
sexes.  It  is  called  Van  de  Vyver  College,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Richmond,  and  is  situated  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  col- 
lege, which  has  been  established  but  one  year,  numbers  598  stu- 
dents. 

The  dramatic  association  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia, 

recently  gave  two  productions  of  “Twelfth  Night.” The  Sword 

and  Sandal  Society  of  the  University  of  California  presented  “The 
Only  Way”  for  its  mid-year  play,  while  the  Thespians  of  Chicago 
University  and  Penn  State  will  stage  “The  Pranks  of  Paprika,” 
and  “The  Yankee  Brigands,”  respectively. 

On  February  12,  Lincoln  Hall,  the  new  $250,000  building  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  planned  as  a memorial  to  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, was  formally  transferred  by  Governor  Dunne  on  behalf  of  the 
State  to  the  University  trustees. 

By  the  acceptance  of  a $10,000  endowment  fund  for  psychical 
research,  Harvard  is  the  first  American  University  to  give  official 
recognition  to  this  branch  of  study. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  $150,000  was  subscribed  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  the  dedication  of  its 
new  building. 

In  accordance  with  a new  plan  of  the  Navy  Department,  col- 
lege students  will  be  enabled  to  enlist  in  the  naval  reserves  for  the 
summer  months,  and  will  receive  practical  experience  on  battle- 
ships. 

A club  for  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  Columbia 
University  has  been  formed  in  the  American  colony  at  Berlin. 

A university  press  has  been  established  at  Harvard,  of  which 
Robert  Bacon,  former  American  Ambassador  to  France  has  been 
appointed  chairman. 

The  Catholic  women  of  the  country  have  started  a chapel  fund 
for  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Upon  the  success  of  this 
movement  will  depend  another  by  which  it  is  hoped  $500,000  will  be 
raised  for  a new  gymnasium. 

A novel  debate  will  be  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  at 
Brown.  In  this  debate  the  contestants  will  speak  in  German. 

The  establishment  of  a chair  of  Political  Science  at  Vassar 
and  the  acceptance  of  a $75,000  endowment  for  it  were  recently 
made  public. 

The  latest  venture  of  Princeton  students  who  are  assisting 
themselves  financially  during  their  college  course,  is  a students’ 
bootblack  parlor. 

According  to  a bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, approximately  $35,000,000  represents  the  total  working  income 
received  by  eighty-seven  State  universities  and  other  State-aided 
institutions  of  higher  learning  during  the  past  year. 

Of  the  135  men  in  the  freshman  class  of  Colgate  University, 
only  26  per  cent,  have  perfect  vision,  while  21  per  cent,  wear 
glasses.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  98  men  with  defective  vision 
show  symptoms  of  eye  strain. 

A special  station  for  observation  purposes  will  shortly  be 
established  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Georgetown  University  under 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  scientist,  Rev.  Francis  A.  Ton- 
dorf,  S.  J. 

Among  the  most  recent  clubs  organized  at  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  Hardship  Club.  The  object  is  to  overcome  pain, 
fatigue,  cold  and  heat  by  a closer  association  with  these  conditions, 
and  the  rules  include  such  little  inconveniences  as  walking  many 
miles  before  breakfast,  sleeping  on  hardwood  floors  without  bed- 
ding, etc. 
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Dr.  James  M.  Taylor  has  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  Vassar  College.  During  his  term  of  twenty-six  years 
he  has  raised  Vassar  to  the  foremost  position  among  American  col- 
leges for  women. 

A chair  of  equity  and  jurisprudence  has  been  founded  in  the 
Yale  Law  School  as  a memorial  to  a former  Yale  alumnus. 

It  is  reported  that  Socialism,  syndicalism,  and  even  anarchism 
in  a modified  form  have  become  the  political  creeds  of  no  less  than 
250  undergraduates  of  Oxford  University,  among  whom  are  the 
sons  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  of  England. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Resolutions 

The  class  of  1913,  Fordham  University,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  William  J.  McKenna,  father  of  Joseph 
E.  McKenna,  T3. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  William  J.  McKenna, 
father  of  our  esteemed  classmate,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Joseph  E.  McKenna  and  his  fam- 
ily our  heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement ; 

That  we  offer  up  to  Almighty  God,  individually,  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion and  recite  the  Rosary ; 

That  ten  Masses  be  said  and  offered  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  William  J.  McKenna; 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  and  a copy  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

Joseph  V.  Hinchliffe, 
William  McLoughlin, 

Edw.  P.  Gilleran, 

Committee. 


Medical  School  Notes 

The  Freshman  class  have  completed  the  course  in  Histology, 
given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shaffrey,  S.  J.,  M.  D.,  and  will  now  take  up 
the  study  of  Embryology  under  Dr.  McDonald.  The  Sophomores 
have  finished  the  course  in  Bacteriology.  They  now  begin  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  subject — 
Pathology.  Dr.  Garside  conducts  this  course,  assisted  by  Dr.  John 
J.  Johnson,  formerly  resident  pathologist  of  Fordham  Hospital. 

Francis  J.  O’Brien,  T6,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  study 
of  medicine  for  a time  on  account  of  eye  trouble. 

John  J.  Flynn,  T3,  has  received  the  appointment  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  and  A.  Siskind,  T3,  the  appointment  at  Ford- 
ham  Hospital. 

William  Murray  Ennis,  TO,  has  just  finished  his  interneship 
at  Kings  County  Hospital,  and  has  now  gone  into  general  practice. 

Francis  X.  McGovern,  T6. 


Law  School  Notes 

The  sympathy  of  faculty  and  students  is  extended  to  Philip 
A.  Mylod,  C4,  on  the  sad  death  of  his  sister,  and  to  Edward  A. 
Wynne,  T4,  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 

A number  of  new  faces  have  appeared  among  us  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  term.  Thus  the  Law  Department  “crescit  in 
dies  singulos.”  We  welcome  these  “strangers  at  our  doors”  and 
trust  “they’ll  not  be  strangers  long.” 

The  school  banquet  will  be  held  some  time  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  month. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Jurisprudence,  will 
deliver  a lecture  on  “Irish  Ideals”  on  March  16  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  proceeds  will  go  toward  the  work  of  the  Laymen’s  League 
for  Retreats  and  Social  Studies. 


William  J.  Kearney. 


Obituary 

Rev.  James  B.  Lawless,  ’85 

Rev.  James  B.  Lawless,  ’85,  died  in  St.  Raphael’s  Hospital, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  July  29,  1912,  after  an  operation  for  stom- 
ach trouble.  Father  Lawless  made  his  collegiate  studies  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  the  class  of  1885.  He  made  his  theological  studies  at 
St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  and  was  ordained  in  Boston  by 
Archbishop  Williams  on  June  22,  1889.  His  first  appointment  was 
to  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  St.  Patrick’s, 
Waterbury,  where  he  spent  nine  years. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Cromwell,  with  the  mission  of  St.  James  at  Rocky 
Hill.  During  that  time  he  never  missed  even  one  Sunday  from  his 
duty,  driving  the  distance  of  six  miles  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  for  his  learning,  zeal  and 
devotion. 

His  funeral  was  held  from  St.  John’s  Church,  Cromwell,  on 
August  1,  1912.  He  was  buried  in  Stamford,  his  native  city. 


Rev.  William  Mulheron,  ’68 

Father  William  Mulheron  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  20,  1844. 
On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  a descendant  of  the  famous  Bruce 
family  of  Scotland.  His  family  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
but  a lad  and  settled  in  Bristol,  Ontario  County,  New  York. 

He  first  attended  college  at  St.  Mary’s  University,  Montreal, 
but  later  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  where  he  graduated 
in  1868. 

His  theological  course  was  made  in  Troy  Seminary  and  he 
was  ordained  on  June  7,  1873.  After  some  years  spent  in  Church- 
ville  and  Lima,  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Auburn,  in  1877. 

In  this  parish  he  spent  thirty-five  years  of  faithful  service,  a 
father,  a genial  and  a faithful  pastor  to  a loving  people.  Not  only 
had  he  endeared  himself  to  his  own  flock,  but  to  every  one  in 
Auburn,  who  were  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  death. 

Fr.  Mulheron’s  health  had  been  failing  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  despite  that  fact  he  continued  his  labors  amid  his  congregation 
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with  all  the  energy  his  failing  health  would  permit.  Several  weeks 
ago  he  went  to  visit  his  sister  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  on  February  15,  1913.  The  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  was  manifested  by  the  throngs  that  attended  his  funeral,  held 
from  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Auburn,  on  February  19.  Bishop  Hickey, 
of  Rochester,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  solemn  pontifical  mass,  and 
also  preached  the  eulogy  of  the  dead  priest  who  had  been  his  friend 
for  many  years.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin,  79 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin,  79,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  New  Rochelle,  died  on  Monday,  February 
17,  1913.  An  appreciation  of  this  devoted  alumnus  will  appear  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Monthly. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.  Rev.  John  H. 
O’Rourke,  S.  J. 

THE  HEART  OF  REVELATION.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly, 
S.  J. 

YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AND  YOU.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 
THE  KING’S  TABLE.  Rev.  Walter  Dwight,  S.  J. 

Apostleship  of  Prayer,  801  West  181st  St.,  New  York 
City.  Each,  50  cents. 

The  great  majority  of  our  modern  books  are  books  written 
for  a season,  designed  for  a day.  But  these  dainty  volumes  are 
not  designed  for  any  one  season — they  are  for  all  seasons.  The 
subjects  treated  are  not  of  the  passing  day,  but  for  all  the  days. 
Indeed,  their  object  is  to  teach  us  how  to  spend  our  days  more 
profitably,  more  holy,  if  you  will;  and  while  they  may  be  listed 
among  books  of  a religious  character,  they  are  so  well  written,  so 
clear  in  style,  so  sprightly,  so  interesting,  that  they  hold  our  atten- 
tion, where  books  of  a like  nature,  heavily  written,  would  fatigue. 
“The  Fountains  of  the  Saviour”  is  the  author’s  second  venture. 
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Like  the  first,  it  is  made  up  of  chapters  dealing  with  subjects  suit- 
able for  use  during  what  is  known  as  the  “Holy  Hour.”  It  treats 
of  the  Saviour  and  His  intense  interest  in  man — with  the  Beati- 
tudes as  foundations,  there  is  a wealth  of  scriptural  text,  powerful 
description  and  a real  faculty  for  pleading  in  a good  cause — all 
leading  us  to  realize  the  benefit  of  being  poor  in  spirit  and  meek 
and  clean  of  heart  and  of  possessing  those  other  qualities  which 
the  Divine  Preacher  urged  on  his  hearers  on  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, and  urges  on  us  today. 

Six  excellent  chapters  are  added  to  those  on  the  Beatitudes : 
three  treating  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  office  of  precursor  of 
the  Saviour,  as  preached  of  the  word  that  cannot  die,  and  of  his 
marytrdom,  a witness  to  Christ  after  a life  of  penance;  and  three 
describing  sweet  scenes  with  the  great  friends  of  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  a touching  account  of  the  raising  of  their  brother 
Lazarus  from  the  tomb.  The  Holy  Hour  under  Fr.  O’Rourke 
must  indeed  be  holy.  He  has  sustained  a reputation  acquired  by 
his  former  book.  It  reads  like  a recital  of  events  of  today,  so  vivid 
are  the  scenes,  so  well  is  history  blended  with  the  lessons  preached. 

“The  Heart  of  Revelation”  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  author’s 
“The  Heart  of  the  Gospel.”  Whilst  in  the  latter  work  the  Gospels 
are  drawn  upon  for  the  texts,  here  the  Epistles  suggest  the 
thoughts.  Fr.  Donnelly  begins  by  telling  us  of  the  “Heart  of 
Mary,  ” a good  beginning  for  her  children  of  the  Church.  Her 
thoughts  are  analyzed  and  we  are  exhorted  to  examine  our 
thoughts  in  the  light  of  Mary’s.  Then  follows  a series  of  chapters 
on  the  heart  of  man : when  it  is  sad,  when  happy,  when  patient  and 
when  good  and  kind.  Many  helpful  suggestions  ensue  and  an 
abundance  of  consoling  reflections  are  calculated  to  be  of  benefit, 
to  those  who  sometimes  grow  weary  even  in  their  well  doing;  and 
bidding  us  look  for  comfort  and  direction  to  the  source  of  all  that 
is  good,  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Both  Fr.  O’Rourke  and  Fr.  Donnelly  are  old  Fordhamites,  and 
that  will  be  of  added  interest  to  those  of  us  who  read  these  books. 

“Your  Neighbor  and  You.”  This  might  be  termed  a book  on 
charity — everyday  charity,  what,  after  all,  helps  to  the  acquiring  of 
that  larger,  great  charity  which  is  the  love  of  God.  Or  should  we 
put  it  the  other  way : the  one  who  loves  God  will  not  fail  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellowmen.  He  will  be  wise  and  cautious  in 
the  use  of  words ; his  home  will  be  an  ideal  one,  his  business  rela- 
tions will  be  upright;  he  will  be  a true  friend  to  the  poor;  his 
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religion  and  his  faith  will  not  be  a burden  too  heavy  to  carry,  but 
a pleasure  easily  and  lightly  borne. 

Here,  too,  in  the  way  of  exemplifying  his  subject,  the  author 
has  excellent  discourses  on  “Laymen’s  Retreats”  and  on  “Our  Pub- 
lic Libraries.”  Fr.  Faresche  is  very  apt  in  his  wholesome  stories 
drawn  from  real  life — they  point  a moral  as  well  as  adorn  the  tale 
he  has  to  tell  of  “Your  Neighbor  and  You.” 

“The  King’s  Table.”  This  is  the  King’s  Table  which  all  may 
approach  and  at  which  all  may  sup.  For  it  is  no  other  than  the 
table  spread  with  the  banquet  the  Lord  has  spread  for  those  that 
really  love  him. 

Frequent  Communion  is  the  theme  of  Fr.  Dwight’s  book.  In 
harmony  with  the  behest  of  the  present  Pius  X.,  whose  letter  on 
the  subject  is  included  in  the  volume,  the  author  has  put  together 
some  thoughts  on  why  all  of  the  Church  should  often  go  up 
to  the  altar  and  receive  the  Bread  of  Life.  With  text  chosen  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  with  a commentary  at  once  simple 
and  appealing,  Fr.  Dwight  leads  us  on  an  earnest  appreciation  of 
the  great  gift  the  Master  has  left  us,  and  fills  us  with  a desire  to 
profit  by  the  privilege  now  ours  of  more  frequently  partaking  of 
the  food  which  maketh  angels. 

For  those  who  complain  that  Catholic  books  sometimes  make 
heavy  reading  we  commend  these  four  volumes  as  proof  that  the 
things  that  very  much  matter  to  us  can  be  said  in  a pleasing,  literary, 
attractive  way.  Tastefully  gotten  up,  with  illustrations  really  ar- 
tistic, our  only  wonder  is  that  the  publishers  can  sell  these  uniform 
volumes  at  the  price  asked  and  yet  realize  a profit.  F. 


A HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.  R.  Barry 
O’Brien.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons,  60  cents  net. 

Coming  at  a time  when  Ireland’s  cause  has  been  advanced 
most  favorably  in  the  English  Parliament  and  the  dawn  of  her 
emancipation  is  at  hand,  the  little  volume  of  Irish  history  by  the 
pen  of  Mr.  O’Brien  is  most  opportune. 

On  January  17  of  this  year  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  a majority  of  110  and,  despite 
the  later  veto  of  the  Lords,  will,  in  1914,  become  law.  The  passage 
of  the  act  came  as  the  culmination  to  a bitter  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  the  Unionists  led  by  Bonar  Law  and  the  Nationalists  and 
Liberals  under  John  Redmond  and  Premier  Asquith.  But  the 
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intensity  of  feeling  which  marked  the  enactment  of  the  measure  is 
but  consonant  with  the  whole  story  of  Ireland’s  history.  The  pages 
of  Irish  times,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  teem  with  the  story  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  of  misrule  and  broken  promises,  of 
treachery  and  strife.  But  even  in  one  not  an  Irishman,  the  period 
of  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  from  1800  to  1900, 
of  which  Mr.  O’Brien  so  eloquently  treats,  touches  the  deepest 
chords  of  sympathy  and  anger — sympathy  for  the  long-suffering 
people  of  Ireland — anger  at  the  invidious  acts  of  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  writing  the  chronicle  of  those  turbulent  times 
has  rendered  an  efficient  service,  for  his  little  book,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Hon.  John  Redmond,  M.  P.,  gives  us  a clear-cut 
epitome  of  recent  events  in  Irish  history,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  the  adequate  comprehension  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  of  the  progress  of  Home  Rule. 

But  while  Mr.  O’Brien’s  volume  meets  a timely  need,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  anything  more  than  a record  of  events. 
To  be  of  true  and  lasting  historical  value,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a considerable  interval  of  time  elapse  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  value  of  acts  and  events  now  given  prominence  for  permanent 
results  are  alone  the  true  criteria  of  human  acts  and  progress. 

The  epitome  is  extremely  well  written,  and  treats  of  a subject 
matter  which  requires  no  genius  of  presentation  to  win  over  our 
interest  and  sympathy.  J.  V.  M. 


THE  SUGAR-CAMP  AND  AFTER.  By  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spalding, 
S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  85  cents. 

Interwoven  with  an  interesting  narrative,  Father  Spalding,  in 
his  latest  juvenile,  “The  Sugar-Camp,”  acquaints  his  readers  with 
many  of  the  wonders  of  natural  science — with  birds,  with  plants 
and  with  bugs.  The  adventures  of  Raymond  Bolt  from  the  streets 
of  Chicago  to  the  sugar-camp  and  fields  of  the  Blue  Grass  country 
fill  many  an  interesting  and  instructive  page.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  this  book  and  the  learning  is  decidedly  pleasant. 

A.  C.  W. 


CATHERINE  SIDNEY.  By  Francis  Deming  Hoyt.  Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  $1.35  net. 

As  the  title  page  of  this  volume  fails  to  identify  Mr.  Hoyt  as 
the  author  of  any  other  work,  we  judge  this  to  be  his  first  attempt 
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at  novel-writing,  and  the  attempt,  to  be  frank,  is  rather  poor  one. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  stories  dealing  with  religious  controversies 
and  ending  in  the  conversion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  hero  or 
the  heroine,  are  seldom  very  interesting,  but  “Catherine  Sidney,” 
it  seems  to  us,  is  particularly  poor.  The  story  takes  place  in  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  early  seventies,  and  in  the  few  glimpses 
which  the  book  gives  of  the  social  life  of  that  day  lies  its  chief 
worth.  The  author,  as  indicated  by  several  footnotes,  has  evi- 
dently been  at  some  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  life  of 
well-to-do  New  Yorkers  of  quiet  tastes  of  that  period  and  the 
reader  gains  a good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lived  and 
the  way  they  took  their  pleasures. 

From  a religious  standpoint  the  novel  will  be  praised  by  some 
and  criticised  by  others.  It  is  all  a matter  of  taste.  The  plot  is 
the  usual  one,  and  there  are  no  very  new  ideas  used  in  presenting 
the  arguments  for  the  true  religion.  It  is  from  a literary  point  of 
view,  however,  that  the  book  really  fails.  The  conversation 
throughout  is  lamentably  stilted  and  unnatural  and  is  the  chief  rea- 
son, probably,  why  one  finds  it  hard  to  conceive  the  characters  as 
of  real  flesh  and  blood.  The  trouble  with  “Catherine  Sidney”  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  “amateurish” — which  may  or  may  not 
be  a harsh  way  of  characterizing  it.  J.  A.  B. 


Exchanges 

The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine  for  January  is  eminently 
readable.  “Cupid  Plays  Poisoner”  is  a two-part  story,  the  first 
part  of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  good  enough  to  make 
one  feel  sorry  that  a month  must  elapse  before  the  conclusion  can 
be  perused.  There  is  humor  in  it  and  originality — and  dialect.  The 
last-named  characteristic  is  our  only  objection  to  the  story,  wading 
through  dialect  never  having  been  one  of  our  favorite  pursuits. 
The  story,  however,  is  told  by  an  ancient  mariner,  so  the  mutilated 
English  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a necessary  evil.  An  ancient  mariner 
who  used  good  grammar  would  never  do.  The  essay  “In  Regard  to 
Our  Heroes,”  while  not  very  long  is  worth  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  The  author  defends  in  a new  and,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
somewhat  forceful  way  the  practice  of  making  a college  hero  of 
the  star  athlete,  while  the  youth  whom  the  writer  refers  to  as  “the 
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bone-artist”  is  left  to  go  his  way  unnoticed.  The  argument  is 
cleverly  thought  out  and  contains,  on  the  surface  at  least,  a good 
deal  of  truth.  “The  Confession”  is  a short  story  that  holds  the 
interest  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end.  A man  in  an  asylum 
for  the  criminal  insane  is  dying,  and  tells  his  confessor  the  true 
story  of  how  he  came  to  be  sent  there.  It  is  morbid,  if  you  will, 
and  fantastic,  but  it  makes  very  interesting  reading.  The  verse, 
“The  Charleston  College  Man,”  has  an  excellent  swing  to  it. 

“Byron  and  Shelley,  Romanticists,”  is  a well-written  compari- 
son between  these  two  poets,  who  lived  about  the  same  time  and 
who  had,  as  the  author  assures  us,  many  common  traits.  Besides 
this  essay,  “The  Beta  Sigma’s  Baby,”  and  “From  Home  to  the 
Campus”  are  the  things  worth  mentioning  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Collegian.  Mr.  George  Fitch,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  to  write  them,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  have  a sort  of 
proprietary  right  in  those  wild  yarns  of  imaginary  college  life,  and 
for  this  reason  we  were  rather  prejudiced  against  “The  Beta  Sig- 
ma’s Baby.”  Aside,  however,  from  the  consideration  just  men- 
tioned, the  story  is  a good  example  of  its  kind,  beautifully  impos- 
sible but  very  humorous.  “From  Home  to  the  Campus”  is  written 
in  much  the  same  style — in  fact,  we  looked  to  see  if  they  were  by 
the  same  author.  The  buoyant  atmosphere  of  California  evidently 
has  its  effect  upon  St.  Mary’s  short-story  writers. 

“The  Masquerade  Ball”  in  the  February  number  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Lit  is  a short-story  characteristic  of  that  magazine. 
It  is  well-written,  with  plenty  of  bright  dialogue,  but  without  very 
much  plot.  “Zehma”  hardly  comes  up  to  the  Lit’ s standard.  “An- 
tiquities of  Williamsburg”  is  an  interesting  series  of  short  sketches 
on  historical  spots  of  that  city. 

“His  Own  Petard”  and  “Human  Nature  and  Advertising,”  the 
one  a story  and  the  other  an  essay,  are  the  best  articles  in  the 
February  Dial.  The  author  of  “Human  Nature  and  Advertising” 
had  some  very  good  ideas  on  his  subject  and  he  proves  them  in  an 
entertaining  manner. 


Athletics 

BASKET  BALL 
Yale  vs.  Varsity 

Yale  defeated  the  Varsity  quintet  at  New  Haven  and  secured 
forty-one  points,  while  the  most  the  Maroon  could  make  was 
eighteen.  The  Eli  team  played  a superb  game,  their  passing  and 
team  work  being  a dazzling  feature,  so  much  so,  that  the  Maroon 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  bursts  of  speed  in  which  Yale  in- 
dulged: Smith  starred  for  Yale,  scoring  half  of  their  counts.  For 
Fordham,  Walsh,  Flanigan  and  Barrett  did  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
The  line-up : 


Yale 

Positions 

Fordham 

Swihart  

Barrett 

Dunn 

Smith  

Centre  

Hinchliffe 

Dietz 

Brady 

Sumner 

Flanigan 

Score — Yale,  41;  Fordham,  18.  Goals — Smith,  8;  Sumner,  6; 
Dunn,  3 ; Swihart,  2 ; Barrett,  3 ; Flanigan,  2 ; Herbert,  Hinchliffe. 
Goals  from  fouls — Swihart,  2;  Smith,  Walsh,  4.  Substitutes — Burns 
for  Swihart,  Herman  for  Dietz,  Stackpole  for  Burns,  Herbert  for 
Hinchliffe,  Cobb  for  Smith,  Pitt  for  Stackpole.  Referee — Read, 
Springfield  T.  S.  Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

St.  John's  vs.  Varsity 

The  greatest  exhibition  of  basketball  given  by  any  Fordham 
team  in  recent  years  was  given  by  the  Maroon  quintet  on  the  St. 
John’s  court  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Varsity  was  defeated  by  the 
strong  St.  John’s  quintet  by  a thirty-eight  to  thirty  score.  The 
game  was  fast,  clean  and  a pleasure  to  witness.  With  Tracey,  as 
he  played  against  Fordham,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  defeat  the 
Brooklyn  Collegians.  This  wizard  of  the  cage,  not  only  placed  all 
but  a lone  foul  through  the  basket,  but  dropped  goals  from  every 
angle  of  the  floor,  one  coming  from  directly  under  his  own  basket. 
The  Varsity  showed  lasting  flashes  of  team  work  that  denoted 
great  latent  ability  and  many  times  had  their  opponents  on  the  strict 
defensive  style  of  play.  The  entire  Maroon  team  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion any  Maroon  rooter  should  have  been  overjoyed  to  witness. 
Walsh  and  Barrett  caged  most  of  the  Maroon’s  points,  while  Tracey 
and  Carney  shot  baskets  with  deadly  effect.  The  line-up : 
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St.  John’s  Positions  Fordham 

Carney  Right  forward  Walsh 

Tracey  Left  forward  Barrett 

Mahoney  Centre  Hinchliffe 

Casey  Right  guard  Brady 

Burchill  Left  guard  Flanigan 

Score— St.  John’s,  38;  Fordham,  30.  Goals  from  field — Car- 
ney, 4;  Tracey,  5;  Flanigan,  2;  Barrett,  4;  Burchill,  2;  Driscoll,  2; 
Crenny,  2;  Brady,  Walsh,  5;  McCrea,  Hinchliffe.  Goals  from  foul 
— Walsh,  4;  Tracey,  7.  Substitutes — Driscoll  for  Tracey,  Tracey 
for  Mahoney,  Crenny  for  Casey,  McCrea  for  Driscoll.  Referee — 
Tom  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. 


Manhattan  vs.  Varsity 

In  the  basket  ball  game  between  Fordham  and  Manhattan  at 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory,  the  Varsity  was  defeated  by  a 
single  basket,  shot  shortly  before  the  final  whistle  blew.  Individu- 
ally Fordham  played  a wonderful  game,  every  man  on  the  quintet 
giving  a star  exhibition.  Player  for  player,  we  easily  outclass 
Manhattan,  but  team  for  team,  team  work  being  the  criterion,  we 
were  not  equal  to  the  Green  and  White.  The  Fordham  team  caged 
its  points  on  thrilling  shots  and  spectacular  plays,  while  Manhat- 
tan won  by  the  dint  of  slow,  steady,  consistent  playing.  Walsh  was 
easily  the  star  of  the  game,  as  he  caged  all  but  about  a dozen  of 
the  Maroon’s  counts.  The  entire  team  played  a star  game  indi- 
vidually and  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  For  Manhattan,  Suarez 
and  Houlahan  excelled  and  were  the  most  consistent  players. 

As  a game  the  contest  was  rough — too  rough  to  be  entertaining. 
Many  fouls  were  called,  more  than  enough  to  cause  the  displeasure 
of  all  concerned.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  this  respect  the  game 
was  not  a success.  The  line-up : 

Fordham  Positions  Manhattan 

Walsh Left  forward Suarez 

Barrett Right  forward Houlahan 

Hinchliffe  Centre  Doyle 

Brady  Right  guard  McCann 

Flanigan  Left  guard  E.  Ward 

Field  goals — Walsh,  4;  Barrett,  3;  Hinchliffe,  Flanigan,  2; 
Houlahan,  5;  Suarez,  3;  Doyle,  McCann,  2;  Ward,  2.  Foul  goals — 
Walsh,  13;  Suarez,  6;  Houlahan.  Referee — Tom  Thorpe,  Colum- 
bia. Time  of  games — 20-minute  halves. 
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TRACK 

New  York  A.  C.  Games 

In  the  inter-club  and  college  relay,  a race  representing  the 
best  talent  in  the  East,  Fordham  secured  third  place.  Eight  teams 
competed  and  the  competition  was  exceptionally  keen.  Frank  Sul- 
livan was  placed  on  the  48-yard  mark  and  led  off  for  the  Maroon. 
Sullivan  ran  a fine  race,  and  secured  third  place.  Billy  Elliffe  gave 
his  usual  elegant  exhibition,  and  maintained  the  order  for  Fordham. 
McLoughlin  did  likewise  and  Jack  Sullivan  started  on  the  last  lap 
with  Myles  McHugh  of  the  Pastime  and  Homer  Baker  of  the 
New  York  A.  C.  Sullivan  kept  up  with  Manhattan’s  greatest  run- 
ners, but  he  could  not  overcome  their  lead  and  Fordham  secured 
third  place,  New  York  A.  C.  breaking  the  tape  first  while  Pastime 
finished  in  second  place. 

Boston  A.  A.  Games 

On  February  8,  Fordham  and  Boston  College  competed  in  a 
special  event  in  the  Hub  City’s  big  meet  and  the  Maroon  landed  a 
decisive  victory.  Frank  Sullivan  started  against  a namesake  of  his 
who  proved  to  be  equal  to  his  name  and  both  finished  on  even  terms. 
Capt.  Billy  Elliffe  ran  a good  race,  but  he  encountered  Boston’s 
dependable  quarter  and  had  to  concede  his  place  by  a small  margin. 
Here  Joe  McLoughlin  took  up  the  running  and  ran  a fine  race. 
Mac  started  the  ball  rolling  for  Fordham  by  one  of  his  famous 
sprints.  He  passed  his  opponent  at  the  second  turn  and  out- 
classing him,  he  handed  Jack  Sullivan  a fifteen-yard  lead.  Jack 
ran  his  share  with  great  ease  and  yet  increased  the  lead  to  thirty 
yards. 

This  was  Fordham’s  first  appearance  in  Boston  and  they  made 
a great  impression,  receiving  rounds  of  applause.  A crowd  of  the 
Maroon  Alumni  formed  a cheering  section,  which  was  led  by  Kealey 
and  Wilkinson,  headed  by  a delegation  of  undergraduates  to  the 
Hub.  The  Maroon  received  royal  treatment  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  repeat  the  trip  next  season. 

Columbia  Games 

Fordham  made  a decided  impression  in  the  college  world  on 
February  15,  when  they  won  the  Intercollegiate  championship  of 
Class  B Colleges  at  the  Columbia  University  games,  held  at  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory.  Wesleyan,  Union,  Mass.  Agricul- 
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tural  College,  Manhattan,  Brown  and  the  Maroon  competed.  Frank 
Sullivan  being  over-anxious  at  the  start  was  placed  back  three  yards 
and  after  putting  up  a game  race  he  finished  third,  Brown  leading 
and  Manhattan  second.  Captain  Elliffe  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion  as  usual,  and  running  a splendid  race  he  passed  Manhattan, 
giving  McLoughlin  second  place  with  Brown  still  leading.  Mac  ran 
one  of  the  most  consistent  races  ever  credited  to  him  while  wearing 
the  Maroon  and  this  speaks  pages,  yet  the  Brown  runner  had  se- 
cured a lead  of  twenty-five  yards,  a big  handicap.  Jack  Sullivan  in 
the  anchor  position,  ran  the  most  sensational  race  ever  seen  in  the 
armory,  and  while  the  meet  was  Columbia’s,  yet  this  great  Maroon 
runner  secured  more  applause  than  the  combined  Blue  and  White 
team.  The  following  is  an  account  of  his  victory  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  February  9. 

“One  of  the  best  races  of  the  night  was  the  intercollegiate  relay 
race  in  Class  B,  in  which  the  quartet  from  Fordham  University 
defeated  Brown  University  and  New  York  University.  That  the 
maroon-clad  runners  were  returned  victorious  was  due  to  the  speed, 
endurance  and  unfaltering  courage  of  J.  J.  Sullivan,  who  ran  on  the 
anchor  relay.  Sullivan  took  up  the  race  some  ten  yards  behind 
McLoughlin,  of  Brown,  who  was  leading  and  running  strongly. 
Like  a sprinter  in  a fifty-yard  dash,  Sullivan  went  out  in  mad  pur- 
suit. He  crept  up  slowly,  ever  so  slowly  at  first,  and  McLoughlin 
swept  around  on  the  bell  lap,  leading  by  a comfortable  margin,  and 
victory  seemed  assured. 

“Half  a lap  from  home  Sullivan  threw  out  the  last  ounce  of  his 
speed,  and  then  followed  a finish  that  was  never  surpassed  in  all  the 
races  seen  in  the  armory.  Head  back,  his  mouth  wide  open  and 
straining  every  muscle  in  his  tired  body,  the  Fordham  runner  dosed 
the  gap.  The  crowd  rose  to  its  feet,  cheering  the  plucky  effort  until 
the  roof  of  the  armory  fairly  rocked.  Yard  by  yard  Sullivan  came 
up  on  the  Brown  man,  who  fought  gamely  to  hold  his  lead.  Forty 
yards  from  the  wire  Sullivan  caught  him,  running  on  the  outside, 
and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  boys  rounded  the  turn  together. 

“For  half  a second  Sullivan  seemed  to  falter,  and  the  cheers 
died,  but  he  was  Irish,  with  Irish  grit  to  the  backbone,  and  he 
urged  those  muscles  into  the  last  drive  for  the  finish,  now  only  a 
few  yards  away.  He  forged  ahead  by  a foot,  then  a yard,  and  he 
went  away  from  McLoughlin,  to  win  by  perhaps  five  yards.  After 
the  finish,  as  he  walked  slowly  across  the  floor,  the  crowd  rose  in  a 
body  and  cheered  him  for  fully  two  minutes.” 
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BASEBALL 

Now  you  know  the  calibre  of  the  nine  the  Maroon  has  on  the 
diamond  this  spring.  Manager  Barford  has  secured  the  best  teams 
in  the  intercollegiate  world  to  appear  on  your  diamond.  You  see 
everything  possible  is  being  done  for  the  team.  You  all  know  Jack 
Coffey’s  “rep”  as  a coach.  There  is  one  thing  and  only  one  that 
can  cast  a cloud  of  doubt  over  the  result  and  that  is  the  sale  of  the 
season  tickets.  Are  you  going  to  show  your  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  managers  the  Maroon  can  boast  of  in  recent  years? 
You  sure  are.  Do  it  now! 

Gerald  McKernan,  T4. 


Prep  Notes 

DRAMATICS 

On  April  9 the  Prep  Dramatic  Society  will  produce  in  the 
University  Auditorium,  a comedy  in  three  acts  entitled : “M. 

Balmer”.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Prep  that  so  vast 
an  undertaking  has  been  attempted.  But  other  Prep  schools  have 
their  dramatic  societies  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Fordham  Prep 
cannot  lead  in  this  branch  as  it  does  in  so  many  others. 

Rehearsal  for  the  play  is  now  in  full  swing,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Clarke,  S.  J.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
play  will  be  a great  success. 

An  able  cast  has  been  picked  from  the  student  body,  and  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  even  surpass  the  standard  of  amateur 
performers.  April  9 will  be  a big  night  for  the  Prep,  a banner 
night,  a night  all  our  own,  and  every  student  in  the  Prep  should 
be  present. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Jeff  Cavanaugh,  T5;  H.  T. 
McGarry,  T3. 
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BASKET  BALL 
Townsend  Harris  vs.  Prep 

On  January  5,  the  Prep  added  another  victory  to  their  string, 
when  they  defeated  the  fast  Townsend  Harris  team  by  a score  of 
17-10.  The  game  was  fast  and  snappy.  Both  teams  gave  a clever 
exhibition  in  the  handling  and  passing  of  the  ball.  Waldron  gained 
most  of  the  points  for  the  Prep,  caging  five  field  goals,  while 
Michaelson  starred  for  Townsend  Harris,  gaining  more  than  half  of 
his  team’s  total.  The  line-up: 

Waldron Right  forward Godnigh 

Murphy  (Capt.)  Left  forward Rupp 

Caffrey  Centre  Curry 

Cunningham  Right  guard  Bennett 

Murray  Left  guard  Michaelson 

Goals  from  field — Waldron,  5 ; Murphy,  Caffrey,  Cunningham, 
Godnigh,  Rupp,  Michaelson.  Goals  from  foul — Michaelson,  4;  Caf- 
frey. Referee — Kane,  Niagara.  Time  of  periods — 15  minutes  each. 

Greenwich  Academy  vs.  Prep 

On  Jan.  7,  the  Prep  added  still  another  victory  to  their  total 
of  ten  by  defeating  the  heavy  Greenwich  academy  team  22-18. 
Greenwich  played  a fast  game,  keeping  the  Prep  on  their  toes  every 
minute  until  the  final  whistle  blew.  The  Prep  took  the  lead  at  the 
start,  and  held  it  throughout  the  entire  game.  Murphy,  Waldron 
and  Caffrey  played  their  usual  snappy  game,  caging  the  ball  from 
all  angles.  Smith  played  well  for  Greenwich. 

Manhattan  Prep  vs.  Prep 

On  the  evening  of  January  31,  the  Prep  played  a preliminary 
game  with  Manhattan  Prep  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory. 
The  Prep  had  little  difficulty  in  taking  the  green  and  white  into 
camp.  Manhattan  could  not  equal  the  Prep’s  clever  passing  or  ac- 
curate shooting  and  at  times  seemed  entirely  lost.  Although  Man- 
hattan outweighed  the  Prep  twenty  pounds  to  a man,  not  once 
during  the  whole  game  did  the  green  and  white  look  dangerous. 
And  when  the  final  whistle  blew  the  score  stood  22-13  in  favor 
of  Fordham. 

Every  man  on  the  Prep  played  his  best,  each  scoring  at  least 
one  basket.  Kilburn,  of  Manhattan,  was  the  particular  star  for 
his  team.  The  line-up: 
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Waldron  Left  forward  Houlahan 

Murphy  (Capt.)  Right  forward  Kauser 

Dale  Centre  Stalb 

Caffrey Left  guard Kilburn 

Cunningham Right  guard McGinty 

Goals  from  Field — Waldron,  3;  Murphy,  2;  Dale,  2;  Caffrey, 
2;  Cunningham,  Houlahan,  2;  Kauser;  Kilburn,  2.  Goals  from 
foul — Murphy,  2;  Kilburn,  3;  McGinty.  Referee — Tom  Thorpe. 
Time  of  periods,  15  minutes  each. 

Eastern  District  vs.  Prep 

On  February  5 the  Prep  evened  their  score  with  Eastern  Dis- 
trict High  School  by  defeating  them  24-18.  Eastern  District  set  out 
to  gain  another  victory,  but  the  Prep’s  clever  shooting  and  pass- 
ing turned  the  tables.  Caffrey  and  Waldron  were  the  two  brilliant 
stars  for  the  Prep,  each  caging  five  goals.  Buchater  played  par- 
ticularly well  for  Eastern  District,  scoring  four  field  goals. 

Goals  from  field — Caffrey,  5 ; Waldron,  5 ; Murphy,  2 ; Cohen, 
2;  Buchater,  4;  Beer,  1.  Goals  from  fouls — Naihaus,  4.  Referee — 
Mr.  Brady.  Time  of  periods — 15  minutes  each. 

Chattel  High  School  vs.  Prep 

On  February  8,  the  Prep  met  the  fast  Chattel  High  School 
team  of  Long  Branch,  on  the  latter’s  court,  and  received  the 
severest  defeat  of  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the 
score  stood  27-15  in  favor  of  Chattel.  During  the  second  half  the 
Prep  added  15  more  points  to  their  total,  but  Chattel  piled  up  26 
more.  Waldron  and  Caffrey  starred  for  the  Prep,  caging  7,  and 
4 goals,  respectively.  Bardel,  the  Chattel  right  forward,  gave  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  shooting,  by  dropping  the  ball  into  the 
basket  14  times.  Gano  also  played  well  for  Chattel.  After  the 
game  the  Prep  were  the  guests  of  Chick  Flannigan  of  Long 
Branch.  The  score — 53-30. 

St.  John’s  of  Brooklyn  vs.  Prep 

In  probably  the  fastest  game  seen  on  the  Fordham  Court  this 
year  the  Prep  defeated  the  fast  quintet  from  St.  John’s  Prep  of 
Brooklyn  by  a score  of  15-12.  During  the  whole  game  the  issue 
was  undecided,  and  it  was  not  until  the  final  whistle  blew  that  the 
spectators  breathed  with  ease. 
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Waldron  and  Caffrey  starred  for  the  Prep,  while  Turney  played 
well  for  St.  John’s. 

Goals  from  field — Waldron,  3;  Caffrey,  2;  Stanley;  Cunning- 
ham; Eller;  Turney,  2;  Malree;  Dooling.  Goals  from  foul — 
O’Donnell,  2;  Caffrey,  1.  Referee — Mr.  Brady.  Time  of  periods 
— 15  minutes  each. 


BASEBALL 

Manager  Harry  Williams,  T3,  has  announced  the  following 
schedule  for  the  coming  season.  Manager  Williams  has  shown 
rare  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  choosing  of  the  games: 

April  2 — Yonkers  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  3 — Morris  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  5— Dickenson  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  9 (pending) — Webb  Academy  at  Fordham. 

April  10 — St.  Peter’s  Prep  at  Fordham. 

April  12 — Eastern  District  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  16 — De  La  Salle  Academy  at  Fordham. 

April  19 — Paterson  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  23  (pending) — New  Rochelle  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

April  26 — Stamford  H.  S.  at  Stamford. 

April  30 — White  Plains  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

May  1 — N.  Y.  Military  Academy  at  Cornwall. 

May  3 — St.  Peter’s  Prep  at  Jersey  City. 

May  7 — Commerce  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

May  8 — Cathedral  College  at  Fordham. 

May  10 — Concordia  College  at  Fordham. 

May  14 — St.  Francis  of  Brooklyn  at  Fordham. 

May  21 — Erasmus  H.  S.  at  Brooklyn. 

May  24 — Mamaroneck  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

May  28 — St.  John’s  of  Brooklyn  at  Fordham. 

May  30 — Manhattan  Prep  at  Fordham. 

June  4 — St.  Francis  of  Brooklyn  at  Brooklyn. 

June  7 — Bayonne  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

H.  T.  McGarry,  Prep  13. 
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KELLY’S  LINEN  STORE 


Carpets,  Beds,  Bedding,  Etc. 

958  THIRD  AVENUE,  58?^’ STREETS  NEW  YORK 


Has  been  established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  HOTELS,  INSTITU- 
TIONS, RESTAURANTS  and  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  the  following  goods  at  strictly  wholesale  prices,  i.  e.,  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  regular  Department  Store  prices: 


Table  Linens 

Napkins 

Towels 

Towelings 

Table  Covers 

Bureau  Covers 

Sheet  and  Pillow  Cases 


Bedsteads 

Mattresses 

Springs 

Pillows 

Blankets 

Comfortables 

Bed  Spreads,  Etc. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Linoleums 
Mattings 
Lace  Curtains 
Portieres 
Furniture,  Etc. 


Also  SURPLICES,  ALTAR  LINEN  and  all  kinds  of  CHURCH  and 
RECTORY  LINENS 


The  goods  will  be  hemmed,  if  desired,  at  a nominal  cost,  and  the  name  or  initials  embroidered  in  the 
Table  and  Bed  Linens  for  ONE  CENT  EACH.  Samples,  estsimates,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 


WEDDING  OUTFITS  A SPECIALTY 

TELEPHONE  1718  PLAZA 


DR.  E.  J.  CHAUVET 

DENTIST 

2627  Webster  Avenue,  Cor.  mth  street 

Phone  3567  Tremont  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY 
Office  Hours,  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 


PATRICK  DAVIN 

Shoe  Dealer 

2516  WEBSTER  AVENUE 
Near  190th  St.  BRONX 


Fire  Insurance  Agency 

of 

WM.  P.  O’CONNOR 

CHAS.  W.  O'CONNOR  44  PINE  STREET  TELEPHONE  2314  JOHN 
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Easter  Morn 

Arise,  O Christian  men,  and  raise  your  voice 
In  praise  of  the  triumphant  Son  of  Man. 

Arise  and  let  the  angels  hear  your  song — “Rejoice ! 

For  Christ  is  ris’n,  fulfilling  Heaven’s  plan.” 

Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  bells  are  ringing  clear, 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  for  Easter  morn  is  here. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  in  highest  paeans  ringing, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  the  heavenly  hosts  are  singing. 

The  little  ones  of  Christ  their  voices  raise, 

Pour  forth  in  song  His  glory,  ne’er  to  cease, 

And  pray  with  purest  faith  His  name  to  praise, 

And  supplicate  for  man  eternal  peace. 

Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  bells  are  ringing  clear, 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  for  Easter  morn  is  here. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  in  highest  paeans  ringing, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  the  heavenly  hosts  are  singing. 

The  lily-laden  altar  glitters  bright 

And  blessed  incense  fills  the  perfumed  air ; 

The  priest  ascends  the  altar,  vested  white, 

To  offer  Christ  with  joyful  Easter  prayer. 

Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  bells  are  ringing  clear, 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  for  Easter  morn  is  here. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  in  highest  paeans  ringing, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  the  heavenly  hosts  are  singing. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


The  Passing  of  the  Storm 

A TEMPEST  BREWING. 

In  a tiny  log  cabin  far  off  among  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Jack 
Wentworth,  a trapper,  was  making  final  preparations  for  his 
long  tramp  to  the  trading-post,  while  Madge  Elliott  and  her 
father  gave  him  instructions  concerning  his  purchase  of  a great 
store  of  supplies  against  the  fast  approaching  winter.  The  old 
man  left  the  room  to  load  the  trapper’s  revolver,  and  after  consid- 
erable hesitation,  the  girl  finally  announced : 

“Jack,  last  week  I saw  Tom  Morrison.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

“For  my  sake,”  she  replied,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  broad 
shoulder,  “keep  away  from  him  as  much  as  possible.” 

“Why?”  he  asked,  with  a smile,  “Just  because  he  was  a rival 
of  mine?  Why,  Madge,  there  is  no  reason  for  my  being  jealous  of 
him,  when  I know  that  our  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  the  Spring.” 

“O,  Jack,  it  isn’t  that,”  she  whispered  in  a frightened  tone ; 
“He  proposed  to  me  again.  And  this  time,  when  I refused  him,  he 
said  he’d  get  even  with  you  if  he  had  to  ‘swing’  for  it.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Elliott, 
who  handed  the  gun  to  its  owner  with  the  remark,  “She’s  all  ready, 
Jack,  and  so  are  you.”  Taking  heed  of  the  heavy  clouds  which 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  first  snow  storm,  young  Wentworth 
strapped  a pair  of  snow  shoes  upon  his  back,  and  assuring  the  girl, 
in  a whisper,  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself,  shook  hands  with 
her  father,  and  set  out  upon  his  journey. 

THE  STORM  BREAKS 

As  the  day  neared  its  close,  Madge  sat  upon  the  hearth  at  her 
father’s  feet,  gazing  at  the  flaming  logs.  Suddenly  she  looked  up 
into  his  kindly  face : “Do  you  think  anything  can  have  happened 
to  him,  Daddy?”  she  asked,  a troubled  look  coming  into  her  eyes. 

“Nothin’  at  all,  girlie;”  he  assured  her,  as  he  stroked  her  hair, 
“it’s  a good  ten  mile  to  the  post,  and  the  trail  don’t  afford  very  good 
travelin’  this  time  o’  year.” 

Half  an  hour  passed;  Elliott,  laying  aside  his  pipe,  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  A chilling  wind,  rush- 
ing through  the  forest,  wafted  the  strains  of  its  weird  song  into 
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the  lowest  depths  of  the  valley,  and  then  hurled  them  aloft  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  grand  mountains,  which  stood  like  silent  sen- 
tinels, stern  and  majestic.  “No  sign  o’  him  yet,”  announced  the  old 
man  as  he  peered  down  the  path.  “I  wish  he’d  come  soon ; there’s 
a terrible  storm  a-comin’  up.” 

This  prophesy  was  soon  fulfilled,  and  the  tempest  broke  with 
a furious  assault.  The  gale  arose,  the  white  flakes  increased,  and 
before  long  a mighty  blizzard  was  raging.  The  chiming  of  the 
little  clock  which  stood  upon  the  mantle  announced  that  another 
hour  had  passed.  Suddenly  a shot  rang  out  a short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  then  followed  a series  of  short,  sharp  yelps.  Both 
Madge  and  her  father  knew  what  had  happened.  Jack  was  pursued 
by  wolves ! Seizing  the  rifles  which  hung  near  the  door,  they 
rushed  out  of  the  hut. 

A short  distance  down  the  path,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a pack 
of  howling  timber  wolves,  they  beheld  Wentworth.  He  fired  his 
revolver  again,  killing  one  of  the  beasts ; and  forgetting  their  victim, 
the  rest  of  the  pack  fell  upon  it  and  began  to  devour  it.  Up  the 
path  Jack  ran,  as  fast  as  his  snow  shoes  would  permit;  but  he  had 
gone  only  a short  distance  when  several  of  the  pack  dashed  after 
him.  He  fired  again,  a fourth  time,  a fifth,  a sixth— and  then  the 
empty  gun  merely  clicked.  With  a snarl,  one  of  the  wolves  sprang 
at  the  man’s  throat.  Madge  gave  a shriek  of  terror  and  fired. 
Jumping  aside  to  escape  the  animal,  Wentworth  uttered  a cry  of 
pain  as  the  bullet  entered  his  shoulder.  A shot  from  Elliott’s  rifle 
put  an  end  to  the  beast,  and  in  another  moment  the  three  people 
were  safe  within  the  hut. 

While  the  girl  was  busily  bathing  the  wound,  the  young  trap- 
per smilingly  remarked,  “Well,  Madge,  that  crowd  nearly  saved 
Morrison  a deal  of  trouble.” 

“Hush,  Jack,”  she  said,  and  quickly  diverted  the  conversation 
to  another  topic. 

As  the  three  were  about  to  seat  themselves  before  the  fire 
after  supper,  a loud  knock  was  heard.  Opening  the  door,  Madge 
beheld  Tom  Morrison  and  Jim  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Police. 

“Is  Jack  Wentworth  here?”  demanded  the  former. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  he  is  under  arrest  for  the  murder  of  old  Dave  Barry,” 
announced  Morrison ; and  he  and  his  companion  entered  the  hut. 

“How  is  this,  Morrison?”  asked  Jack,  “Have  a seat.” 
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“Thanks,  I’ll  stand,”  growled  the  other.  “Search  him,  Dick- 
son.” 

The  officer  crossed  the  'room,  drew  Jack’s  revolver  from  its 
holster,  looked  at  its  six  empty  cartridges,  and  glanced  meaningly 
at  Tom.  Then  he  began  to  feel  about  the  upper  part  of  the  trap- 
per’s blouse.  He  touched  the  wounded  shoulder;  Jack  winced. 

“Hello,  what’s  the  matter?”  asked  Jim. 

“I’ve  been  shot,"  was  the  response. 

“We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact,”  sneered  Morrison. 

“It  was  I who  shot  him,”  declared  Madge,  and  she  began  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  accident. 

“Let’s  have  none  of  this  nonsense,”  interrupted  Morrison. 
“Wentworth  was  the  last  man  with  Barry.  The  old  fellow  was 
found  dead— six  bullets  in  his  body.  That  explains  the  six  empty 
cartridges  in  that  revolver  in  the  officer’s  hand.  Moreover,  Barry’s 
Winchester  has  one  empty  cartridge !” 

Jack’s  face  grew  deadly  pale;  beads  of  sweat  stood  out  upon 
his  brow.  Suddenly,  everything  seemed  to  whirl  about ; he  stag- 
gered and  sank  to  the  floor.  Elliott  and  his  daughter  finally  re- 
vived him,  and  with  the  help  of  the  others  placed  him  upon  his 
cot,  where  he  soon  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  caused  by  his 
long  tramp  and  the  fearful  encounter  with  the  wolves. 

Disagreeable  as  was  their  presence,  the  hospitable  old  trapper 
urged  the  two  visitors  to  remain  at  his  cabin  until  morning,  and  his 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  The  prisoner  was  in  too  weak  a 
condition  to  travel  the  ten  miles  to  the  small  prison  at  the  trading- 
post  ; and  again,  for  three  men  to  attempt  to  follow  the  trail  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly.  Dickson 
threw  himself  upon  a heap  of  skins  in  the  small  room  with  his 
prisoner,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  The  other  three  sat  before 
the  fire ; but  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  gathering  was  hardly 
a sociable  one,  and  old  Elliott  finally  dozed  ofif. 

“Well,  Madge,”  began  Morrison  in  a low  tone,  “I  said  I’d  get 
square.” 

The  girl  made  no  reply.  Intuitively  she  had  felt  that  a storm 
of  trouble  was  brewing,  and  now  the  storm  had  broken. 

“There  is  a serious  charge  against  this  Wentworth,”  he  con- 
tinued, “and  they  hang  a man  who  is  proved  guilty  of  such  an 
offense.  I know  he  is  innocent;  but  I have  the  only  proof  there 
is  against  him.  I have  the  power  to  let  him  live,  or  to  be  rid  of 
him  forever.  His  life  depends  on  one  single  word  from  you." 
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“What  do  you  mean?”  gasped  the  terror-stricken  girl. 

“Merely  this,”  was  the  reply.  “Once  more,  I ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  Let  the  answer  be  ‘yes/  and  Wentworth  lives ; let  the 
answer  be  ‘no’ let  me  know  when  you  have  decided.” 

For  many  minutes  Madge  gazed  at  the  fire.  A terrific  struggle 
was  going  on  within  her.  Finally  she  turned  toward  Morrison, 
and  said  with  a sigh,  “In  the  morning  I’ll — I’ll  answer.” 

“All  right,”  he  returned,  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the 
floor  before  the  fire. 


CLEAR  SKIES 

All  night  long  Madge  sat  at  the  window,  her  brain  tortured  by 
the  thought  of  what  the  morrow  was  to  bring.  Once  a wild  frenzy 
took  possession  of  her.  She  crept  to  the  spot  where  Morrison  lay, 
pointed  a loaded  rifle  at  his  heart — but  some  supernatural  power 
guided  her,  and  with  a sob,  she  hurried  back  to  her  room. 

The  hours  dragged  on.  Gradually  the  snow  ceased  to  fall,  the 
gale  died  down.  Finally  gray  streaks  began  to  pierce  the  dismal 
darkness  of  the  east,  and  soon  the  sun  shone  forth  from  clear  skies. 
The  hour  was  at  hand.  It  was  hers  to  decide  whether  the  man  she 
loved  was  to  live  or  die ; hers  to  decide  whether  she  was  to  pass 
her  days  with  one  she  must  always  loath,  or  to  weep  at  the  grave 
of  an  innocent  man.  She  gazed  across  the  white  expanse  of  snow, 
and  as  she  gazed  she  saw  a man  making  his  way  up  the  trail.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  drew,  and  she  now  saw  that  it  was  Batiste,  a half 
breed.  She  hastened  to  open  the  door  for  him,  and  as  he  entered 
he  addressed  Dickson : 

“Captain  Brown,  he  say  alright.  Big  Moose,  him  found  half 
froze.  Him  wounded  very  bad.  He  say  he  killed  old  Dave  Barry.” 

“Well,  then,  let’s  clear  out  of  here,”  snarled  Morrison. 

When  they  had  departed,  Madge  awakened  Wentworth. 

“I’m  not  guilty  of  it,”  he  said  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Of  what?”  she  inquired,  feigning  surprise. 

“The  murder  of  Dave  Barry.” 

“Why,  Jack,  have  you  been  dreaming?”  said  the  girl. 

“Isn’t  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Police,  here?”  asked  the  young 
trapper,  in  a bewildered  tone. 

“No,”  was  the  reply;  and  kneeling  down  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  murmured  a prayer  of  thanks  that  the  storm  had 
passed.  J.  Joseph  Conlon,  T5. 


The  Call 


I. 

Sing,  Redbreast ! sing  your  most  enchanting  lays ! 

Rejoice!  with  notes  attuned  to  purling  rills; 

And  send  aloft  ecstatic  hymns  of  praise, 

Till  joy  re-echoes  from  the  distant  hills. 

For  now  the  Sun  dispels  the  gloom  of  night — 

Bleak  night,  which  through  the  winter  reigned  supreme — • 

And  speeds  across  the  vale  his  rays  of  light, 

To  call  the  sleeping  daisy  from  her  dream. 

II. 

Come  forth,  gay  flowers,  and  scent  the  valley  air ! 

Awake!  and  lend  your  fragrance  to  the  morn; 

Bedeck  in  brilliant  hues  the  meadows  bare, 

And  garb  the  naked  hills  and  dell  forlorn. 

Nor  fear  the  frost,  nor  dread  the  wind’s  fierce  blows, 

To  blight  your  tender  beauty  in  its  prime; 

For  Winter’s  steeds  now  plough  the  northern  snows, 

And  bear  their  master  to  his  frosty  clime. 

III. 

And  thou,  e’er  smiling  Hope,  of  visage  fair, 

Pour  forth  o’er  human  hearts  thy  beams  of  gold. 

Release  the  soul  enthralled  by  grim  Despair, 

And  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  grief  untold. 

And  be  our  guide  to  that  sepulchral  cave, 

Where  slept  the  Son  of  Man  in  Death’s  cold  pall ; 

Till  He  arose  in  glory  from  the  grave, 

And  Heaven’s  gates  re-opened  unto  all. 

Edward  J.  Sweeney,  T5. 


Who  Wrote  the  Constitution? 

In  reading  history,  we  very  often  find  false  statements  con- 
stantly recurring,  even  though  the  labors  of  honest  historians  have 
finally  established  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Especially  is  this  so  as 
regards  the  Church  and  Catholic  ideas  and  customs  generally.  Since 
the  Reformation,  history  in  English  has  been  little  more  than  a 
distortion  of  the  facts  to  conform  with  certain  false  Protestant 
notions.  During  the  past  century,  however,  it  has  been  the  effort  of 
many  earnest  men  to  discover  the  truth  and,  thanks  to  their  pains- 
taking researches,  many  errors  have  been  corrected.  We  should 
think  that  present  day  writers  would  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
material.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  they  go  on  repeating  old  errors 
as  if  the  soundness  of  them  had  never  been  questioned.  Apparently 
they  consider  historical  truth  of  small  moment.  For  them  there  can 
be  no  revision  of  old  notions,  however  fallacious  they  be,  no  cor- 
rection of  old  errors,  however  wrong  they  be,  no  change  of  any 
kind.  They  consider  the  history  of  the  past  as  definitely  settled. 
They  have  adopted  as  their  motto  Pope’s  famous  line  “Whatever  is, 
is  right.” 

A striking  instance  of  this  fault  is  found  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  does  not  at  all  touch  the 
Church.  Yet  it  is  as  important  a question  as  any:  for  it  concerns 
nothing  less  than  the  authorship  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  main  points  of  this  discussion  are  enough 
to  show  how  error  arises  and,  despite  contradiction,  continues  to 
hold  its  place. 

Until  a short  time  ago,  James  Madison  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  the  Constitution ; in  fact,  his  claims  were 
almost  unquestioned.  It  is  true  that  Bancroft  and  others,  follow- 
ing his  lead,  have  made  wretched  attempts  to  give  the  credit  to 
Roger  Sherman,  the  shoemaker-statesman  of  Connecticut,  but  the 
great  weight  of  opinion  has  always  inclined  to  Madison.  And 
yet,  despite  this  almost  universal  acquiescence,  evidence  exists  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Madison  himself,  which  proves  he  did  not 
originate  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  easy  acceptance  of  an  historical 
statement,  the  falseness  of  which  becomes  apparent  on  even  the 
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most  cursory  examination  of  the  facts:  and  we  can  only  attribute 
it  to  the  strange  lack  of  interest  among  Americans  in  the  origin 
of  their  unique  government.  The  period  of  formation  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
in  obscurity.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little  is  known  of  this  im- 
portant era,  until  we  consider  that  sixty-seven  years  elapsed  before 
anyone  undertook  to  write  a history  of  the  constitution  and  its 
origin.  Then,  too  great  a length  of  time  had  passed  and  the  dark- 
ness had  already  settled  upon  the  various  characters  and  the  parts 
they  played.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  careful  historical  and 
political  students,  dissatisfied  with  the  traditional  account  of  the 
times,  have  carefully  dovetailed  the  existing  fragments,  thereby 
arriving  at  something  like  the  truth. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  the  govern- 
ment was  a mere  shadow,  possessing  no  real  authority,  penniless, 
powerless.  Shay’s  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  is  an  evidence  of 
the  anarchy  of  the  period.  Here  was  a man  leading  an  armed 
insurrection,  seizing  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  public  buildings 
and  carrying  matters  with  a high  hand  generally.  Yet,  so  weak 
was  the  existing  Federal  government  that  he  continued  to  tyrannize 
unchecked.  Congress  could  beg,  persuade,  threaten ; it  could  use 
no  force.  It  had  none. 

All  good  citizens  felt  the  need  of  a stronger  government,  or 
the  new-born  union  must  perish  in  its  infancy.  After  the  usual 
preliminaries,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a new  constitutional  conven- 
tion, to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation  or  replace  them  by 
some  more  binding  compact.  The  meeting  place  was  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  All  the  states  sent  delegates,  some  arriving  very 
late.  The  great  Washington  presided  and  often  it  was  his  large- 
souled  personality  alone  that  kept  the  delegates  in  check.  The 
sittings  were  secret  and  they  continued  for  eighty-six  working  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a constitution  was  proclaimed  as  adopted. 
The  convention  had  completed  its  work. 

The  people  at  large  knew  nothing  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
proceedings.  All  that  they  did  know  was,  that  the  convention  met, 
continued  for  so  many  days,  and  after  fulfilling  its  mission,  dis- 
solved. They  understood  the  character,  the  ability,  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  men  who  so  largely  composed  that  body  and  it  was 
their  firm  belief  that  “the  assembly  of  demigods”  had  carefully 
weighed  and  considered  article  after  article,  slowly  piecing  together 
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the  great  document.  They  looked  upon  the  constitution  as  a heaven- 
sent document,  the  all  but  inspired  outcome  of  such  a gathering. 

We  are  more  fortunate  in  our  knowledge  of  the  convention’s 
deliberations.  We  have  access  to  sources  of  information  closed  to 
Americans  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  To  them  the  doings 
of  the  convention  was,  for  perhaps  forty  years,  a sealed  book.  Cur- 
rent errors  are  in  great  measure  due  to  a misplaced  faith  in  accounts 
having  their  origin  in  these  years  of  official  secrecy.  But  it  is  now 
nearly  a century  since  the  secretary’s  notes  were  made  public  and 
documents  are  daily  coming  to  light  that  help  us  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  convention’s  work. 

On  the  first  real  meeting  day,  May  29th,  1787,  two  notable 
schemes  of  government  were  proposed,  one  by  Governor  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  for  his  colleagues,  the  other  by  Charles  Pickney 
of  South  Carolina.  The  author  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  James 
Madison.  Of  the  other  plans  submitted,  one  only  is  remarkable 
and  it  was  brought  forward  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  men,  proposing  three  plans,  all  in- 
volving methodical  study  and  careful  preparation.  They  were  sub- 
mitted during  the  first  few  days  of  the  convention  and  could  not  be 
in  any  way  the  result  of  that  assembly  itself.  The  men  who  pro- 
posed them  had  brought  these  ideas  along  with  them.  When  we 
examine  these  plans,  we  arrive  at  some  very  strange  conclusions. 
It  is  in  these  three  plans  alone  that  we  find  any  resemblance  to  our 
present  constitution.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
the  first  exponent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  five  principles 
since  practically  demonstrated  to  be  sound.  It  called  for  a Federal 
Government:  1,  that  should  be  federal  in  two  senses,  a union  of 
states  and  a union  of  individuals ; 2,  that  should  be  empowered  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes ; 3,  that  should  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
departments,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial:  4,  that  should  have 
the  legislative  department  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  repre- 
senting the  states,  the  other  the  people,  and  5,  that  should  have  the 
judiciary  supreme.  These  are  the  ideas  that  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  constitution  from  all  similar  documents  ever  before  considered. 
And  these  are  the  ideas,  the  only  ideas,  contained  in  the  three  pro- 
posals of  Madison,  Pickney  and  Hamilton,  not  part  here,  part 
there,  but  all  the  principles  in  every  one  of  the  plans. 

Was  it  possible  that  three  men,  so  widely  separated  even  in 
the  then  narrow  limits  of  the  country,  so  widely  differing  in  tastes, 
in  character  and  in  genius,  was  it  possible  that  they  should  simul- 
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taneously  have  discovered  the  “great  modern  invention  of  govern- 
ment?” It  hardly  seemed  likely,  and  yet  for  nearly  a century  this 
has  been  the  belief,  not  of  the  people  at  large,  but  of  the  scholars. 
Now,  in  an  age  of  study  and  research,  when  everything  is  ques- 
tioned and  nothing  taken  for  granted,  certain  bold  spirits  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  question  the  soundness  of  this  old  theory.  In 
fact,  they  discard  it  as  altogether  worthless  and  set  forth  instead 
their  own  statement  of  the  case.  And  what  is  more,  this  latter  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts  in  every  detail.  It  is  this : 

There  lived  in  Philadelphia  “a  certain  obscure  citizen,”  Pelatiah 
Webster.  He  came  of  an  old  New  England  family  and  he  had 
long  been  a resident  of  the  metropolis.  During  the  Revolution, 
though  at  no  time  an  actual  combatant — he  was  already  past  fifty — 
he  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  as  to  bring  down 
upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  British  authorities.  In  fact,  he 
was  several  times  thrown  into  prison.  In  1781,  Webster  published 
a pamphlet  calling  for  a revision  of  the  existing  constitution,  but 
his  warning  was  unheeded.  The  printing  office,  from  which  this 
paper  came,  was  within  a stone’s  throw  of  Independence  Hall. 
Webster  was  the  friend  of  Madison  and  of  Pickney.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  public  business  with  Hamilton.  On  February  16th,  1783, 
just  four  years  before  the  constitutional  convention  met,  Webster 
again  issued  a pamphlet,  this  time  outlining  his  plan  for  a new 
constitution.  His  plan  was  that  subsequently  proposed  by  his  three 
friends,  Madison,  Pickney  and  Hamilton.  The  language  is  different, 
but  the  ideas  are  the  same.  The  three  were  young  men;  Webster 
was  past  middle-age.  The  three  were  inexperienced;  Webster  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  question  to  be  solved 
was  at  bottom  a financial  one.  Webster  was  a shrewd  hard-fisted 
Yankee ; none  of  the  others  had  as  yet  manifested  any  skill  in  money 
matters.  With  all  his  native  shrewdness,  all  his  journalistic  skill  in 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people,  all  his  clever  financial  genius,  Web- 
ster saw  a solution  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  this  he  gave 
to  the  world.  Six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  Webster’s  draft, 
Alexander  Hamilton  arose  in  Congress  and  spoke  at  length  on 
the  need  of  a new  constitution.  Madison  and  Pickney  also  argued 
for  a change  of  government.  All  three  had  read  Webster’s  plan, 
all  three  decided  to  appropriate  it.  Four  years  later,  at  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  the  three  submitted  their  proposals.  From  these 
proposals  came  the  Constitution:  from  Webster’s  plan  came  the 
proposals.  The  real  author  of  the  American  Constitution,  “the 
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most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man,”  was  Palatiah  Webster. 

Webster’s  pamphlet  has  been  accessible  at  all  times.  Yet  for 
over  a century,  despite  the  clue  furnished  by  Madison  in  his  post- 
humous papers  of  1841,  historians  have  studiously  ignored  it.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  they  had  settled  the  question  of  authorship 
to  their  own  satisfaction  and  refused  to  admit  any  further  evi- 
dence, as  in  no  way  affecting  the  result.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  treason  to  the  craft  to  correct  even  the  most  palpable 
errors  of  their  predecessors.  One  would  almost  think  that  a state- 
ment had  but  to  be  made  in  a history  and,  right  or  wrong,  it  should 
stand  forever.  William  A.  Clarke,  T6. 


Easter  Bells 

Ring  out,  O gladsome  bells  of  Easter-time, 

Your  golden  chimes  the  earth  is  glad  to  hear ; 

Ring  out,  O gladsome  bells  of  Easter-time . 

So  all  the  world  may  sound  your  chant  sublime. 

Still  louder  let  them  ring  and  ring  and  ring, 

And  far  and  wide  their  sweetest  music  fling, 

For  victory  does  to  Christ,  the  Lord,  belong, 

The  conqueror  of  Death  so  swift  and  strong. 

Triumphant  now  the  joyous  angels  sing, 

And  high  the  bells  within  their  steeples  swing. 

“The  Lord  is  risen !”  loud  let  the  anthem  ring, 

For  Christ  comes  forth  to  reign,  a deathless  King. 

Thomas  I.  Traub,  Jr.,  T3. 


The  Tail  of  a Kitten 

i. 

If  you  should  chance  to  be,  O,  gentle  reader,  one  of  those 
fortunate  persons  who  have  won  A.  B.’s  or  LL.  D.’s  from  old 
Arlington,  I might  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  telling  again  the 
glories  of  Hillside,  the  famous  old  park  that  was  at  once  the  pride 
of  the  townspeople,  and  the  promenade,  country  club,  and  trysting 
place  of  the  college  men.  You  remember  better  than  I the  shaded 
walks  along  the  lake,  the  moss  grown  benches  that  still  do  valiant 
duty,  the  little  groves  and  clearings  here  and  there,  each  with  its 
little  fountain,  or  marble  faun  or  satyr,  the  winding  paths  so  gen- 
erously carpeted  by  the  fragrant  pine,  that  led  from  the  lake- 
side up  the  hill  to  the  magnificent  Italian  gardens  near  the  top,  and 
finally,  right  at  the  top,  the  beautiful  old  house,  a regular  castle,  its 
gray  old  walls  of  stone  wedded  to  the  clinging  ivy  that  had  grown 
up  undisturbed  around  them  . You  remember,  too,  the  air  of  mystery 
that  surrounded  the  house,  its  blinds  ever  down,  its  doors  ever 
closed,  except  for  one  small  section  where  the  caretaker  lived,  a man 
of  few  words  and  fewer  friends.  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  imagine 
the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arlington  in  general  and  of  the 
college  in  particular,  when  one  bright  spring  morning  found  “the 
Castle,”  as  it  was  called  by  its  intimates,  in  a very  vigorous  state 
of  habitation,  windows  and  doors  thrown  open,  a light  wisp  of 
smoke  curling  up  from  its  picturesque  chimney,  and,  in  a word, 
with  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  throes  of  an  utterly  unsenti- 
mental, unscrupulous,  heartless,  house  cleaning. 

About  ten  days,  perhaps,  after  this,  J.  Nathaniel  Trowbridge, 
Jr.,  the  president  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta,  the  most  exclusive  frater- 
nity in  Arlington,  was  strolling  idly  along  the  lakeside  path,  won- 
dering how  he  could  cajole  the  fates  into  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  very  beautiful  young  lady  who 
had  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  Castle,  under  the  chaperonage 
(so  rumor  said)  of  a maiden  aunt  of  doubtful  age.  Once  he  met 
her,  it  would  be  plain  sailing,  he  was  sure  of  that,  for — oh,  no, 
gentle  reader — J.  Nathanial  was  not  conceited,  but  surely  you  could 
not  blame  him  for  knowing  that  he  was  good-looking,  when  there 
were  so  many  mirrors  (and  girls)  at  hand;  surely  you  would  not 
criticize  him  for  realizing  he  was  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  col- 
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lege,  or  that  he  was  a born  society  leader?  But  unfortunately,  he 
had  first  to  meet  her,  and  not  a soul  in  Arlington  could  give  him  the 
necessary  introduction.  What  depended  on  himself,  he  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  getting ; when  it  was  a question  of  luck,  he  didn’t  have 
much  chance. 

Some  people  always  seemed  to  have  so  much  luck,  too.  Take, 
for  instance,  his  classmate,  Brady.  He  wasn’t  specially  handsome — 
oh,  of  course,  he  had  a strong  face;  a square  jaw,  a firm  mouth, 
clear  grey  eyes,  and  all  that — but  his  jaw  was  too  square,  his 
mouth  too  firm,  and  grey  eyes  had  long  ago  gone  out  of  style.  He 
had  a good  build,  too,  nearly  filled  the  giant  doorway  (a  curiosity 
long  preserved  in  the  college  “gym”)  that  was  said  once  to  have 
framed  the  mighty  form  of  Carver  Doone,  and  he  wore  his  clothes 
with  a sort  of  natural  grace,  but  of  what  advantage  was  that,  if  he 
wore  the  same  suit  for  dinner  as  for  breakfast,  and  couldn’t  dance? 
And  yet — to  think  of  it ! — he  had  just  been  elected  “King  of  the 
College,”  while  he.  Nat,  had  run  a bad  second!  If  that  wasn’t 
luck—?  And  he  was  willing  to  wager  that  Brady,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  the  fellows  not  bothering  about  it,  would  be  the 
first  one  to  meet  the  new  “belle.” 

But  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  his  frown  vanished,  for  as  he 
passed  around  a little  angle  in  the  walk,  there  before  him,  on  one 
of  those  stone  benches,  sat  the  “Lady  of  the  Castle,”  her  surprised 
black  eyes  looking  right  into  his ! The  black  eyes  quickly  recol- 
lected themselves,  however,  and  returned  to  what  was  apparently 
their  previous  subject  of  contemplation,  a little  gray  and  white  kitten 
that  seemed  to  be  enjoying  itself  hugely  in  its  infantile  way,  scam- 
pering after  some  errant  pine  needle  with  ridiculous  agility  and  zeal, 
or  darting  madly  at  nothing  at  all. 

Any  other  man.  so  suddenly  face  to  face  with  fate,  would  have 
lost  his  perfect  self  possession.  Not  so  Nat.  Calmly  conscious  of 
his  own  attractiveness  in  person  and  dress,  he  walked  on  in  perfect 
composure,  and — no,  gentle  reader,  did  not  step  on  the  kitten’s  tail ; 
that  was  where  he  missed  his  chance.  For  as  he  strolled  on,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  good  impression  he  must  have  made, 
his  friend  Brady  came  around  the  same  corner,  met  the  same  pair 
of  surprised  black  eyes,  and  did  not  realize  there  was  a kitten  in  the 
world  until  an  agonized  me-ow  from  beneath  his  big  feet  put  to 
flight  what  little  of  his  senses  still  remained.  He  had  a kind  of  hazy 
impression  of  a very  feminine  shriek  from  the  bench  and  a de- 
cidedly unladylike  scramble  for  poor  little  innocent,  injured  puss, 
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and  then,  he  just  stood  there,  stood  there  while  a very  much  agitated 
figure  cuddled  and  caressed  that — that — who  on  earth  liked  kittens, 
anyway?  stood  there,  while  the  black  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the 
pretty  lips  (he  remembered  that!)  framed  soothing  little  nonsenses; 
just  stood  there,  ignored,  scorned  desperate,  till  at  last,  with  a mighty 
effort,  he  managed  to  stammer  out. 

“Oh,  er-er-I-par-I-beg  your  pardon,  I-I-er-send  the  bill 
to  me !”  and  dropping  his  card  beside  her,  he  was  off,  while  Miss 
Kittikens,  suddenly  neglected,  had  her  little  feelings  hurt  worse 
than  her  little  tail  by  a totally  un-called  for  burst  of  laughter  from 
her  hard-hearted  mistress. 

That  night,  when  Nat  called  on  Brady  with  tardy  congratula- 
tions from  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  on  his  election  as  King  of  the  Col- 
lege, he  found  him  reading  a little  pale-blue,  violet-scented  note, 
that  went  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  Castle,  Monday,  P.  M. 

Dear  Mr.  Brady: 

As  you  request,  I am  sending  you  the  bill  for  the  injury  to 
Kitty’s  tail.  The  damages  ought  to  be  higher,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I am  willing  to  compromise.  My  lawyer  suggests  one 
cup  of  tea  and  two  pieces  of  cake  at  the  Castle  at  four  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  as  a suitable  settlement.  Please  remit. 

Yours  truly, 

Juanita  Lestrada. 


II. 

Brady  went  to  the  tea,  and  went  with  all  the  joy  and  pride 
of  a criminal  going  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  quite  acutely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  played  the  part  of  an  awkward  “boob.” 
Moreover,  the  peals  of  laughter  that  had  followed  him  in  his  mad 
dash  away  from  the  accursed  bench  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
she  also  fully  realized  that  fact.  And  now,  he  was  going  up  to 
the  Castle  to  submit  himself  to  an  hour  of  torture,  to  an  hour  of 
raillery  at  his  expense  He  wasn’t  afraid  of  grizzly  bears,  or 
thunder  storms,  or  even  automobiles,  but  to  face  those  black  eyes 
across  a tea  table — with  maybe  the  kitten  beneath  it ! He’d  rather 
carry  a banner  in  a suffragette  parade.  But  he  got  the  surprise  of 
his  life.  In  ten  minutes,  he  felt  entirely  at  home;  in  twenty,  he 
was  chatting  away  like  an  experienced  courtier,  wondering  why  he 
had  been  afraid  to  come.  He  didn’t  know  much  about  the  genus, 
girl,  it’s  true,  but  the  perfect  blending  of  affability  and  freedom 
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with  just  the  right  amount  of  reserve  (to  suit  his  idea  of  the  con- 
ventional) which  this  specimen  manifested;  her  charm  as  an  enter- 
tainer and  converser;  the  air  of  refinement,  that  hovered,  sweet 
scented,  around  her,  and — incidentally,  of  course — the  charm  of 
person,  the  beauty  of  face  and  form,  which  seemed  to  grow  with 
every  minute  of  his  stay,  held  him  enthralled,  and  he  was  com- 
pletely captured,  when  (it  was  a half  an  hour  now)  she  leaned 
forward  on  the  table  and  turned  serious  for  a moment : 

“Mr.  Brady,  I think  I owe  you  an  apology  for  my  rudeness 
yesterday.  It  was  dreadful  of  me  to  act  the  way  I did.  But  I 
really  am  sorry,  so  will  you  forgive  me?” 

“Forgive!”  he  cried — and  his  answer  showed  what  develop- 
ment of  character  is  possible  in  a scant  thirty  minutes — “forgive ! 
why,  the  whole  affair  was  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened ! 
I actually  think  I’ll  get  a kitten  myself.” 

That  was  visit  number  one,  but  it  soon  had  lots  of  friends — 
as,  indeed,  did  Brady,  when  visiting  time  came  round — for  he 
usually  found  opportunity  to  go  up  to  the  Castle  two  or  three  times 
a week.  Juanita,  equal  to  any  crowd,  encouraged  him  to  bring  his 
friends  up  with  him,  and  many  a time  the  dignity  of  the  staid  old 
drawing  room — and  the  prim  old  aunt — must  have  been  highly 
shocked  by  the  irreverent  hilarity  of  the  unwonted  gatherings. 
Brady  was  a new  man.  His  average  fell  off  ten  per  cent,  in  a single 
month ; he  had  become  quite  an  expert  dancer ; and,  in  fact,  showed 
such  a general  improvement  that  even  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  was 
almost  seriously  considering  him  as  “frat  stuff.”  Nat  was  against 
him  though,  and  that  settled  it.  Poor  Nat  had  actually  to  confess — 
to  himself — that  he  was  jealous.  He  was  only  one  of  the  regiment; 
Brady  was  colonel.  If  Juanita  wanted  company,  Brady  always  got 
the  invitation,  which,  to  be  sure,  usually  said  “bring  the  boys  along,” 
but  he,  Nat,  was  “among  the  boys,”  where  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore, and  where  he  didn’t  like  to  be. 

Brady,  of  course,  was  new  in  the  colonel’s  office,  too,  but  he  got 
along  famously,  learning  something  new  every  day.  At  first,  he 
had  been  glad  of  the  chance  to  have  company  with  him  when  he 
went  up ; now  he  spent  his  spare  minutes  formulating  plans  to  get 
away  alone,  an  undertaking  of  no  little  difficulty,  by  the  way,  after 
the  bad  start  he  had  made  He  finally  did  succeed,  however,  and  on 
the  night  of  June  twelfth,  her  birthday,  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  uncontested  possession.  It  was  a wonderful  night,  more 
glorious  even  then  the  rarest  of  June  days,  and  as  they  wandered 
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up  and  down  the  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  a turbulent  world  seemed  far  away  indeed.  Just  below 
them,  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  evening,  lay  the  woodland  of  the 
park,  breathing  forth  a faint,  sweet  odor  of  pine.  Here  and  there, 
a light  twinkled,  elusive,  luring,  while  out  beyond,  where  tiny  rip- 
pling wavelets  chased  one  another  with  sportive  glee,  the  full  June 
moon  rose  from  a flood  of  silver. 

“In  such  a night,”  he  quoted, 

“Did  Thisbe  fearfully  outstrip  the  dew ; 

And  saw  the  lion’s  shadow  ere  himself, 

And  run  dismay’d  away.” 

The  moon  was  rising  higher ; its  silver  beams  poured  into 
their  hearts  a strange  new  radiance,  a mystic  something,  sweet, 
divine.  Softly  she  whispered  back : 

“In  such  a night, 

Lorenzo  told  to  Jessica  his  love, 

And  they,  like  doves,  did  mate  and  flit  away, 

To  Belmont’s  fairy  strand.” 

A breath  from  the  lake,  that  kissed  the  trees,  yet  hardly  made 
them  stir,  wafted  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  woods  up  to  the  terrace, 
where  the  two  were  strolling  in  the  pale  white  light,  their  shadows, 
like  huge  giants,  mocking  them  in  pantomime. 

“In  such  a night,”  he  began,  “in  such  a night — Oh,  Nita,  let’s 
make  it  our  night ! Come,  and  while  the  moonlight  gleams,  come 
and  play  a Jessica  to  my  Lorenzo,”  and  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 
“come,  for  I ” 

“No,  John,  no!”  she  cried,  and  her  face  was  turned  from  his, 
“wait  until  you  know  what  I am,  have  been  to  you.  I came  here — 
her  voice  was  thin  and  hard — “for  what  I could  get.  I made  friends 
with  you  all ; I played  on  your  kindness,  your  generosity.  We  gave 
euchre’s  and  a bazaar  for  a hospital  in  the  city  where  I used  to 
live.  They  were  grand  successes ; you  made  them  so.  But  the 
hospital  never  got  a cent.  I — I cheated  you.  But — and  now  her 
voice  grew  soft — “down  in  Brazillos,  my  native  land,  I have  a 
father,  fighting  for  his  life,  his  country.  Some  meddling,  ambitious 
foreigner  is  financing  and  leading  an  insurrection  against  him,  and 
I was  helping  our  cause — by  selling  my — my  honor.  I never  real- 
ized how  bad  it  was,  until  you  spoke  to-night  But  can  you,  will 
you,  understand — forgive?” 

But  Brady  was  silent,  for  a tumult  was  raging  in  his  own  breast. 
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The  “meddling  foreigner”  was  his  own  father ! He  was  sacrificing 
his  fortune,  risking  his  life,  not  to  gain  a petty  sovereignty,  as  Nita 
thought,  but  to  free  an  oppressed  people.  And  it  was  her  father 
against  whom  he  was  fighting!  Her  father,  a ruthless,  cruel,  grind- 
ing tyrant,  whom  she  thought  a martyr,  a hero.  And  now,  what 
was  he  to  do?  Sacrifice  his  new  found  love,  or  turn  a traitor  to  the 
hero  of  his  life,  the  giver  of  his  name?  Great  heavens,  what  a 
choice ! There  before  him  was  the  idol  of  his  dreams,  the  goal  of 
his  fondest  hopes,  the  object  of  his  love,  his,  by  a single  word. 
“I  can’t,”  his  heart  cried  out.  But  far  away,  in  some  tropical  forest, 
braving  the  dangers  of  whistling  bullets  and  poisoned  spears,  was 
his  father.  She  was  faithful ; he  would  show  himself  a man. 

“Good  night,”  he  said,  and  turned  away. 

“John,”  she  cried,  with  arms  outstretched  towards  him. 

“Good  bye,”  he  said,  and  left  her  there,  and  as  a threatening 
cloud  robbed  the  moon  of  her  radiance,  the  cares  and  troubles  of  a 
turbulent  world  had  come  very  near. 

The  next  morning,  the  college  in  general  got  the  surprise  of 
its  life.  Brady  had  gone,  disappeared  without  a word  to  anyone ; 
the  next  night,  Nat,  in  particular,  got  the  surprise  of  his  life,  a note 
from  the  Castle  for  him  to  bring  up  the  “boys!” 

III. 

About  three  months  later,  in  the  anteroom  of  President  Les- 
trada,  of  Brazillas,  John  Brady  was  waiting  his  summons  to  enter 
the  inner  office.  He  was  there  the  emissary  of  a victorious  enemy. 
The  forces  of  the  insurrection  had  won  battle  after  battle,  and 
yesterday,  Cebula,  Lestrada’s  last  stronghold,  had  surrendered.  He 
had  come  to  offer  peace,  but  only  on  condition  of  the  abdication 
and  exile  of  the  president  himself.  He  was  wondering  how  he 
would  be  received,  when  the  door  opened,  and  an  obsequious  page 
bowed  him  in.  The  president,  a fierce,  unflinching  figure  with  eyes 
of  cold  blue  steel,  and  a mouth  that  might  have  belonged  to  a 
Napoleon  for  its  strength  or  a Nero  for  its  cruelty,  remained  seated 
at  his  desk,  and  received  in  silence  the  communication  that  Brady 
handed  him.  He  read  it  through  once,  and  then  again,  and  then,  in 
a voice  that  shook  with  anger,  hurled  his  reply  at  him : 

“And  they  think  I am  going  to  sign  this !”  pointing  to  the 
proclamation  of  addication,  “And  you  dare  to  come  here  and  ask 
me  to  sign  it!  You  think  I’m  beaten,  don’t  you?  Well”  — and  he 
spoke  with  a silky  smoothness  worse  than  his  loudest  tones — “You 
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are  mistaken.  I’m  not ! You  think  you  executed  your  master- 
stroke when  you  captured  Cebula,  don’t  you?  But  you  don’t  know 
that  Cebula  is  nothing  but  a huge  mine;  that  its  very  streets  are 
paved  with  dynamite” — he  just  cooed  the  words — “and  that  by  just 
pressing  this  button  here  on  my  desk  I can  blow  your  Cebula  and 
your  insurrection  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific;  and  that  in  just 
ten  minute's  from  now  I’m  going  to  do  it!” 

With  a cry  of  horror,  Brady  sprang  at  him,  only  to  look  into 
the  cold  barrel  of  a revolver. 

“That  in  just  ten  minutes  your  father  will — how  do  you  say 
it? — ‘croak’?  I only  hope  it  will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  meddle, 
and  that  I will  drink  the  blood  of  my  people,  and  slaughter  them 
for  my  amusement,  if  I please ; that  I can  put  my  slightest  whim 
above  their  greatest  welfare,  if  I please,  and  it’s  no  affair  of  yours. 
I’ll  give  you  just  one  chance.  Two  minutes  of  the  ten  are  gone;  if, 
within  the  next  eight,  you  give  me  your  sacred  word  that  you  and 
the  generalissimo  Brady  will  cease  all  support,  moral  and  financial, 
of  this  rebellion,  I will  not  press  that  button.  Otherwise — ” 

“There  need  be  no  otherwise,”  came  a voice,  and  both  men 
started,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  Juanita  Lestrada!  Unobserved,  she 
had  entered  the  room,  and  now  stood  confronting  her  father,  who 
was  as  if  struck  dumb  by  her  sudden  appearance.  “To  think  that 
you  are  my  father,”  she  went  on.  “My  father,  my  hero,  whom  I 
loved  and  reverenced  almost  to  the  point  of  adoration.  You  were 
the  whole  world  to  me ; in  you  I dreamed  were  personified  all  the 
virtues  of  mankind.  In  you  were  justice,  mercy,  devotion,  patriot- 
ism, honor,  unselfishness,  love.  And  now— I find  you  a — murderer! 
But  you  shall  not!  You  shall  not!  I will  not  let  you.  You  shall 
still  be  my  hero.  Sign  that  paper. 

She  towered  over  him,  a living,  throbbing,  inexorable,  com- 
mand, and  the  man  who  would  have  blown  ten  thousand  of  his 
countrymen  to  death  with  a smile  on  his  face  was  cowed. 

“But—” 

“Sign!” 

And  slowly,  with  trembling  hand,  he  signed,  and  went,  a broken 
man,  from  the  room. 

Not  till  then  had  Nita  looked  at  Brady.  But  now  she  turned. 

“John,”  she  said  softly,  “I  found  out,  and  came.  Will  you 
forgive?” 

“Nita,”  he  cried,  his  face  alight  with  joy,  “it  is  I should  be 
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forgiven.  Look — and  he  led  her  to  the  window  and  pointed  to 
where  the  moon  was  rising  through  the  trees — “our  night  has  come 
at  last !”  And  as  he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  the  first  moonbeam 
fell  on  a grey  and  white  kitten,  now  nearing  the  dignity  of  cathood. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  ’15. 


April 

Behold  what  fair  enchantress  skips  along 
The  March-swept  hills  and  into  dismal  dales, 

Rousing  the  seeds  that  slumber  in  her  trails, 

Cheering  the  earth  with  her  Aprilian  song! 

Her  laughter  is  imparted  to  the  brook, 

Which  hastens  seaward  with  its  zeal  renewed, 

Her  tear-dispersing  smile,  her  nymph-like  look 
Already  seem  within  the  woods  imbued. 

The  robin’s  red,  the  white  of  cloud,  the  blue 
Of  sky  and  bluebird’s  wing,  combine  and  wave 
A weather-flag  of  freedom,  fair  to  view, 

As  model  of  the  ensign  of  the  brave. 

Hence  Winter’s  war-worn  remnants  quickly  yield, 
When  charming  April  steps  upon  the  field. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


April  Arcanigrams 

Moments  of  despondency  are  the  April  showers  of  our  earthly 
existence,  and  a grumble  is  the  rumble  of  dissatisfaction.  But  the 
sweet  smiles  of  unconquerable  confidence  can  route  a shower  of 
teardrops,  and  rippling  laughter  welling  from  a hopeful  heart  can 
drown  the  thunder  of  despair. 


Pray  not  for  tawdry  wealth  alone.  A rich  man  may  be  poor 
in  moral  excellence,  and  he  who  has  only  a hovel  for  his  body  may 
possess  a palace  of  peace  for  his  soul. 

Be  not  deceived  by  sounds.  The  honest  laugh  of  an  unosten- 
tatious milk-maid  has  a truer  ring  than  the  forced  cachinations  of  a 
society  belle. 

Judge  not  a word  merely  by  its  length.  Little  words  may 
have  great  weight.  Enlarge  your  vocabulary  from  day  to  day.  A 
word  in  hand  is  worth  a dozen  in  a dictionary. 


Dig  through  your  difficulties,  but  be  optimistic.  The  path  of 
progress  requires  the  construction  of  an  occasional  tunnel,  but  life 
is  not  by  any  means  one  continuous  bore. 

Exhibit  great  care  in  speeding  along  the  highway  of  life.  To 
run  dozrn  your  neighbor  is  to  mangle  his  reputation.  Indulge  in 
mental  calisthenics  until  your  will  is  strong  enough  to  hold  your 
tongue. 

On  the  stream  of  earthly  existence,  every  man  is  pilot  on  the 
steamboat  of  his  own  career.  Whet  your  appetite  for  what  is  good 
and  beautiful  by  drinking  in  only  noble  thoughts.  Steer  your  boat 
away  from  the  shoals  of  sin. 

Everything  which  floats  along  life’s  stream  is  not  perfect,  and 
a frowning  man  will  grasp  at  a flaw. 

The  philosophers  say:  “A  lie  is  the  fulminated  exaggeration 
of  elongated  veracity.”  From  its  very  name  a lie  cannot  be  upright. 
Ergo,  always  tell  the  truth. 
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Be  moderate  in  both  eating  and  drinking.  “One  swallow  does 
not  make  a summer,”  but  too  many  swallows  may  make  a fall. 

Don’t  be  too  inquisitive.  Whoever  minds  his  neighbor’s  busi- 
ness makes  no  margin  of  profit  for  his  neighbor,  and  draws  only  a 
salary  of  rebuffs  for  himself. 


Never  withhold  forgiveness — the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The 
man  who  carries  around  a grudge  from  day  to  day  soon  grows 
round-shouldered  from  the  weight  of  the  burden. 


A palm  of  glory  lies  in  the  hand  of  him  who  can  give  a warm, 
sincere  handshake. 


Every  day  should  make  us  wiser  and  better.  The  months 
should  make  us  richer,  because  they  bring  in  the  bountiful  argosies 
of  experience.  April  has  her  showers,  but  the  whisper  of  her  breeze 
among  the  cherry  blossoms  seems  to  say: 

Let  not  the  saddened,  drizzling  rain 

O’erflood  thy  soul  with  thoughts  of  woe, 

Show  not  thy  weakness  nor  complain, 

But  rather  let  thy  power  show. 

Spread  out  thy  philosophic  wings, 

And  let  thy  moodful  mind  arise 
Above  the  clouds  that  sorrow  flings 
Across  life’s  hopeful,  sunny  skies. 

Arcanus. 


The  “Answer” 

The  “Appeal”  last  month  of  E.  P.  G., 

To  literary  men, 

Was  heard  by  all — we  hope  to  see 
It  scorned  by  none  of  them. 

M.  J.  Schaffer, 

Collegiate  Medical. 


Obituary 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin,  E x-’79. 

Another  distinguished  name  has  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
Fordham’s  honored  dead.  The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin, 
S.  T.  L.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  New 
Rochelle,  died  Feb.  17.  Born  in  Brooklyn  in  1860,  he  attended  the 
Parochial  School  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  in  1874  he  was 
entered  as  a student  at  Fordham,  where  he  remained  until  1878. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to  the  North  American  College  in 
Rome.  In  June,  1884,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  he  was 
ordained  priest.  With  him  was  ordained  His  Eminence,  William 
Cardinal  O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston.  On  his  return  his  first 
mission  was  at  St.  Stephens,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Rector. 
Then  successively  he  was  at  Newburgh,  Yonkers,  St.  Rose  of  Lima 
in  the  City.  He  was  then  made  Rector  of  the  Transfiguration 
Church  in  Mott  Street.  When  the  character  of  the  population  be- 
came so  changed  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  over  the  Trans- 
figuration parish  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Missions,  Father  Mc- 
Loughlin became  the  Founder  of  St.  Malachy’s  Parish.  About  ten 
years  ago  his  uncle,  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin,  who  had  been  Pastor 
of  the  church  at  New  Rochelle  for  fifty  years,  died,  and  his  nephew 
succeeded  him.  Fr.  McLoughlin  was  one  of  the  best  known  priests 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  He  was  one  whose  friendship 
was  worth  having.  His  priesthood  was  rich  in  effective  works.  His 
personality  was  charming.  He  reflected  credit  upon  the  Church 
and  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  With  all  classes  was  he  de- 
servedly popular  because  of  his  bright,  cheery  disposition — in  the 
pulpit,  speaking  the  “words  that  become  sound  doctrine”  he  was 
forceful  and  convincing;  on  the  lecture  platform  he  delighted  thou- 
sands. In  June,  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th  Anniversary  of 
ordination,  the  citizens  of  New  Rochelle  gave  a splendid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  respect  and  honor  in  which  they  held  him.  They  united 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a wise  leader  of  his  own  people  and  as  a 
high-minded  member  of  the  Community.  Feb.  20,  his  Solemn 
Requiem  was  chanted.  Two  hundred  of  the  clergy  were  gathered 
in  and  around  the  Sanctuary,  while  the  spacious  church  was  crowded 
with  the  people  anxious  to  honor  him  in  death.  The  streets  along 
which  the  funeral  cortege  passed  were  lined  with  reverent  and 
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sorrowing  on-lookers,  and  the  mortal  remains  were  soon  laid  to  rest. 
For  years  he  had  been  a patient  sufferer,  and  was  such  until  the  end. 
His  friends  have  to  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one,  true  and  firm  in  his 
friendship,  his  acquaintances  for  a congenial  companion,  the  priest- 
hood for  an  illustrious  member,  Fordham  for  a loyal  son,  and  the 
Church  of  God  for  a zealous  worker  in  the  vineyard.  Requiescat 
in  pace.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Duhigg. 


O!  et  praesidium. 

It  was  in  September,  1877,  surely  more  than  a long  generation 
ago,  as  generations  are  reckoned  in  that  strange  compost  of  fact 
and  fancy  and  fetichism  of  which  the  school  world  is  so  largely 
made  up,  that  I first  met  Tom  McLoughlin  and  began  a friendship 
which  I have  ever  since  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
assets  of  my  life. 

I had  come  from  the  mock  specialisms  and  the  high-sounding 
futilities  of  the  City  College  as  it  was  in  General  Webb’s  day,  and 
I was  straightway  introduced  to  a world  whose  atmosphere,  one 
felt,  was  tonic  with  benevolent  contempt  for  nearly  everything  that 
that  municipal  nursery  of  higher  knowledge  symbolized.  It  was 
when  dealing  with  my  new  masters  in  their  academic  capacity  that 
I realized  the  change  most  keenly;  but — and  the  fact  is  worth 
noting  by  critics  and  historians  of  the  “Jesuit  method” — my  school 
fellows  too  were  not  without  a certain  touch  of  mechancete  in  bring- 
ing home  to  my  bewildered  understanding  the  same  disquieting  sense 
of  altered  values  in  things. 

It  was  at  such  a crisis  that  Tom  McLoughlin  became  my  friend. 
I had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Father  Gockeln,  who  was  Rector 
in  those  days;  and  I can  recall  very  distinctly  even  now  the  im- 
pression of  awesomeness  that  took  hold  of  me  as  I heard  the  great 
man  say  that  he  would  procure  me  a fidus  Achates  to  save  me  from 
getting  lost  about  the  place.  The  fidus  Achates,  who  was  found, 
after  due  search  and  summons,  turned  out  to  be  a handsome,  kindly- 
faced,  fair-haired  boy  of  great  charm  of  manner,  enhanced  by  a 
voice  that  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  I had  ever  heard  from 
a human  being.  Tom’s  immediate  charge,  delivered  to  him  from 
over  the  steel  rims  of  Father  Gockeln’s  spectacles,  which  were  habit- 
ually worn  far  down  on  his  nose  whenever  he  addressed  us  boys, 
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was  to  the  effect  that  I should  be  taken  over  to  Father  Racicot’s 
office,  there  to  be  examined  as  to  my  fitness  for  entering  Father 
George  Kenny’s  class. 

Fordham,  I am  told,  has  branched  out  and  widened  the  cords 
of  its  tents  in  many  modern  directions  since  those  days,  and  in  the 
process  of  its  inevitable  expansion  it  has  dropped,  if  not  the  reality, 
at  least  the  style  and  title  of  many  a scholastic  tradition  that  proved 
its  descent  from  a great  pedagogic  past.  America,  no  doubt,  could 
not  be  expected  to  care  for  these  things  of  which  it  understood 
neither  the  history  nor  the  significance ; and  so  the  old  school 
distinctions  of  Rhetoric,  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  rest,  have  dropped 
out  of  usage ; but  the  class  for  which  I was  booked  after  the  brief 
interview  with  Father  Racicot,  to  whom  my  new  found  friend  had 
conducted  me,  was  the  wonderful  little  band  of  Rhetoric,  known 
then  as  the  class  of  ’79. 

I thought  them  wonderful  then;  and  I think  them  quite  won- 
derful still,  as  I look  back  upon  them  in  their  shadowy,  yet  genuine, 
unity,  even  today.  They  numbered  a baker’s  dozen  or  so  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  and  disparately  endowed  aspirants  after  knowl- 
edge and  piety  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  If  they 
could  be  spoken  of  seriously  as  a unit — and  they  certainly  could  be — 
it  was  due  to  the  veritable  esprit  de  corps  breathed  into  them  by 
their  master,  the  late  Father  George  Kenny,  S.  J. 

I have  known  school  boy  nature  in  many  moods  and  in  many 
lands,  but  I have  never  known  a more  responsive  discipleship — re- 
sponsive, I mean,  in  the  sense  that  makes  the  real  worth  of  the 
Jesuit  system,  the  responsiveness  of  the  heart,  and  of  just  so  much 
of  the  head  as  that  always  problematical  organ  is  capable  of — than 
the  discipleship  into  the  sweep  of  which  I was  caught  up  literally 
from  the  first  day.  I think  it  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  class  worshipped  its  master ; and  I have  had  a haunting  convic- 
tion ever  since  that  the  master  in  his  turn  genuinely  worshipped 
his  class.  We  thought  him  omniscient,  and  we  thought  him,  too,  the 
very  soul  of  honor.  I had  many  an  opportunity  in  after  life  of 
gauging  that  first  article  of  our  belief ; for  Father  Kenny’s  modesty 
was  of  the  sort  that  takes  refuge  in  candor,  and  he  would  often 
laugh  over  the  solemn  trivialities  of  our  afternoon  “prelections”  in 
Sophocles ; but  no  amount  of  self-depreciation  on  his  part  could 
ever  shake  that  second  article  of  my  belief.  He  was  a gentleman  to 
his  finger  tips  and  the  soul  of  courtesy  in  dealing  with  his  boys. 
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What  wonder,  if  the  boys  on  their  side  made  a kind  of  religion 
of  their  courtesy,  too? 

I can  scarcely  recall  whether  we  had  anything  as  definite  as  a 
class  organization.  My  impression  is  that  we  never  resorted  to 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  Tom  McLoughlin  was  the  accepted  leader 
and  spokesman  of  us  all,  as  he  was  also  our  coryphaeus  and  repre- 
sentative in  the  delightful  Class-Specimens — do  they  still  obtain,  I 
wonder,  or  have  they  gone  with  the  fine  old  Fordham  pedantries  that 
were? — in  the  informal  entertainments  and  in  the  more  ambitious 
efforts  of  the  Dramatic  Society  over  which  dear  Mr.  Scully — “honest 
John”  was  his  singularly  appropriate  nickname  among  the  actors — 
presided  so  efficiently  in  those  days.  The  old  stage  and  green-room, 
on  the  back  scenes  and  walls  of  which  it  was  our  ambition  to 
perpetuate  our  names  in  awful  paint,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Study  Hall  in  what  was  then  known  as  The  First  Division  Building. 
It  was  a huge  unfinished  structure  of  no  particular  school  of  archi- 
tecture, but  it  made  up  in  inward  roominess  and  utility  what  it 
lacked  in  outward  grace.  Many  of  the  rehearsals  for  these  per- 
formances and  plays  were  held  in  the  dormitory  over  the  class- 
room corridor,  because  the  Study  Hall  was  not  always  free;  and 
Tom  McLoughlin,  I remember,  had  an  extraordinarily  persuasive 
way  in  convincing  either  Mr.  Scully  or  Father  Kenny,  that  a glass 
of  wine  and  a piece  of  cake  were  needed  to  revive  the  drooping 
energies  of  the  rehearsers. 

In  a rambling  string  of  buildings,  half  wood  and  half  brick, 
since  pulled  down,  I am  told,  a certain  Brother  Bradley  kept  a col- 
lege shop  or  store  in  which  anything  from  a lead  pencil  to  an  indi- 
gestible pie  or  bottle  of  “pop”  could  be  purchased  for  cash.  The 
good  brother  was  often  accused — quite  unjustly,  I am  sure — of 
small  departures  from  that  strict  integrity  of  trade  to  which  modern 
society  is  thought  to  be  patiently  creeping  up ; and  at  one  time  he 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  boast  in  the  hearing  of  my  friend  Tom, 
that  no  one  could  ever  succeed  in  passing  bad  money  over  his 
peep-hole  of  a counter.  Father  Nicholas  Hanrahan,  sweet  and 
shy  and  comically  red-headed,  heard  of  the  injudicious  boast,  and 
gave  Tom  McLoughlin  nearly  a dollar  in  bad  silver  to  do  with  as 
he  would.  Almost  the  entire  class  of  Rhetoric  were  invited  to  a 
treat  that  afternoon,  and  the  unsuspected  coin  was  pushed  across 
the  board  and  swept  into  the  Brother’s  mysterious  till.  All  the 
laughter  was  naturally  in  our  favor ; but  the  Brother’s  turn  for 
shrewder  merriment  came  later  on  in  the  month  when  Tom  and 
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others  found  themselves  burdened  with  an  amount  of  spurious  coin, 
that  no  one  in  the  college  could  be  induced  to  accept  and  least  of 
all  Brother  Bradley.  What  final  disposition  was  made  of  this  coin 
or  how  Father  Hanrahan  or  Brother  Bradley  compounded  their  con- 
sciences with  the  net  result  to  all  concerned,  I have  never  heard. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  famous  Brother  Mace  and  his 
assistant  Mr.  Simon,  who  were  among  Tom’s  most  loyal  friends 
and  admirers.  His  taste  for  music  naturally  endeared  him  to  them, 
and  it  was  then  that  our  little  college  world  began  to  wake  up  to 
the  possibilities  that  lay  in  Tom  McLoughlin’s  wonderful  voice. 

The  real  secret  of  Tom  McLoughlin’s  popularity  was,  no  doubt, 
the  indescribable  thing  that  we  call  personal  charm.  Fordham 
may  have  encouraged  its  development;  but  not  a little  of  its  vitality 
came,  I have  always  thought,  from  that  curious  combination  of  in- 
herited gifts  which  tempered  his  lighter  graces  with  a deep  and 
most  religious  seriousness,  and  which  made  him  ultimately  the  noble 
type  of  priest  that  he  became.  His  mother  was  a MacSweeny,  and 
his  father  was  the  brother  of  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  earnest 
priests  that  ever  fought  to  break  down  the  strong  anti-Catholic 
prejudice  that  prevailed  in  the  small  towns  of  this  country  half  a 
century  ago.  While  a true  McLoughlin  in  the  outward  heartiness 
of  his  manner,  in  his  inexhaustible  good  humor,  and  his  wonderful 
powers  of  mimicry,  he  was  a MacSweeny  in  his  chivalrous  defense 
of  failing  causes,  in  his  fine  sense  of  loyalty,  and  in  his  devotion  to 
the  more  spiritual  side  of  his  creed. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  he  left  Fordham  to  begin  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  Propaganda  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  New 
York  as  a priest  in  1884;  but  fate  had  ordered  our  goings  in  the 
meanwhile  by  widely  separate  paths.  I met  him  but  three  times 
after  that;  once  after  his  ordination,  and  again  twenty-five  years 
later,  when  I preached  at  his  Jubilee  in  the  beautiful  church  erected 
by  his  uncle  in  New  Rochelle.  I met  him  once  more  last  January, 
a year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a men’s  retreat.  I heard  the  news 
of  his  sudden  taking-off,  while  preaching  a Lent  in  Montreal,  and 
I knew  that  my  years  must  henceforth  be  the  emptier  for  his  going. 
R.  I.  P.  Rev.  C.  Clifford,  79. 


Sanctum 

FREDERIC  OZANAM. 

On  the  13th  day  of  this  present  month,  Catholics  the  world 
over  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Frederic 
Ozanam,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Catholic  laymen.  It  is  quite  fitting,  then, 
that  these  pages  should  contain  some  mention  of  this  famous  French 
lawyer,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  his  actions  during  his  life 
as  a law  student  in  Paris.  To  fully  realize  the  spirit  displayed  by 
Ozanam,  who  was  still  in  his  teens  when  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  one  must  recall  the  fact  that  in  Paris,  at  that  time,  there 
were  few  educated  men  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  who 
even  called  themselves  Christians,  and  that  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  day  were  godless  establishments.  The  young  student 
found  that  at  the  college  which  he  attended,  attacks  upon  Revela- 
tion, Christianity  and  the  Church  were  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Accordingly  he  and  a few 
friends  began  a series  of  protests.  At  first  these  were  laughed  to 
scorn,  but  so  strong  were  the  objections  and  so  insistent  were  the 
objectors,  that  the  professors  were  finally  compelled  to  discontinue 
their  attacks. 

Ozanam  and  his  followers  also  engaged  in  a number  of  debates 
with  their  adversaries  who  asserted  that  Catholics  were  doing  noth- 
ing to  better  the  social  conditions  in  the  city.  “Show  us  your 
works,”  they  cried ; and  in  May,  1833,  the  now  great  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  was  founded.  Living  in  a godless  city,  studying  in  a 
godless  school,  surrounded  by  godless  school  fellows,  Ozanam  ever 
remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  true  Catholic  manhood. 

These  were  the  chief  events  in  only  one  small  period  of  a 
short  yet  remarkably  eventful  life,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  justify 
one  in  proclaiming  Frederic  Ozanam  a worthy  model  for  the  Cath- 
olic student  and  the  Catholic  youth  of  to-day.  There  is  often  com- 
plaint that  the  models  proposed  for  young  men  are  usually  saints, 
whose  very  surroundings  had  an  air  of  sanctity;  but  here  was  a 
layman,  living  in  the  midst  of  temptations  of  every  sort,  fighting 
for  his  principles  and  for  his  Faith.  True,  indeed,  attacks  upon 
Catholicity  are  neither  as  numerous  nor  as  virulent  as  they  were  in 
his  day;  yet  occasions  arise  when  attacks — usually  in  the  form  of 
insinuations — are  made,  and  must  be  answered.  For  the  large 
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numbers  of  our  college  men  who  are  entering  the  legal  profession, 
Ozanam  typifies  the  honest,  upright  and  sincere  legal  adviser.  And 
the  nation  needs  lawyers  of  his  stamp  in  an  age  when  things  have 
come  to  such  a pass  that  a law  student,  suggesting  to  a professor 
that  a statement  made  by  him  is  rather  at  variance  with  a principle 
of  ethics,  is  told : “Young  man,  the  less  you  think  of  ethics,  the 
better  you’ll  get  along  in  law.” 

In  an  age  which  is  characterized,  to  a great  extent,  by  selfish- 
ness, and  in  which  principle  is  often  sacrificed  to  advancement,  the 
world  needs  men  who  will  show  the  same  thought  for  their  fellows, 
and  display  the  same  loyalty  to  principle  as  did  the  man  whose 
centenary  is  celebrated  this  month. 


VICTORIES. 

Fordham’s  two  recent  victories,  one  in  debate,  the  other 
in  oratory,  are  a source  of  gratification  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  university.  The  interest  displayed  by  the  stu- 
dents in  these  contests  is  worthy  of  special  commendation.  Intel- 
lectual events  of  this  kind  ought  to  receive  as  much  attention  as 
athletic  events ; in  fact,  they  should  be  deemed — as  they  are  by  seri- 
ous minded  people — events  of  far  greater  importance.  They  re- 
quire skill,  they  give  an  exposition  of  the  merits  of  our  course  of 
studies,  and  a victory  is  of  far  more  value  to  the  university  than  an 
athletic  victory,  since  a college  is  judged,  after  all,  by  the  value  of 
its  mental  training.  We  wish  to  congratulate  all  who  had  any  part 
in  these  victories,  and  to  urge  the  student  body  to  show  even  more 
interest  in  these  “higher”  things.  E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


WINNERS  OP  THE  FORDHAM-COLUMBIA  DEBATE 


Fordham- 

Columbia 

Debate. 


News  of  the  Month 

On  the  evening  of  February  26,  in  the  Fordham  University 
Auditorium,  Fordham  defeated  Columbia  in  an  intercollegiate  de- 
bate on  the  Panama  tolls  question.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  the 
first  debating  contest  ever  held  between  the  two 
universities,  great  interest  had  been  aroused 
among  the  students  and  friends  of  both  univer- 
sities, and  after  the  contest  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  debate  itself  fully  justified  the  expectations  which 
its  announcement  had  awakened. 

In  its  every  phase,  the  debate  was  a success ; in  its  chairman, 
the  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  who  as  a graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School  as  well  as  an  alumnus  of  Fordham,  class  of  ’72,  was  particu- 
larly well  chosen  to  preside;  in  its  very  distinguished  judges,  the 
Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  LL.  B.  (N.  Y.  Univ.)  ; LL.  D.  (Manhat- 
tan) Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Supreme  Court,  New  York; 
the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  former  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  Joseph  H. 
Fargis,  LL.  B.  (Columbia)  ; LL.  B.  (S.  F.  X.)  ; in  its  contestants 
who  strove  for  honor  for  their  Alma  Maters;  in  its  subject  “Re- 
solved : That  American  coastwise  vessels  and  foreign  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  charged  the  same  rate  of 
toll,”  a subject  which  drew  forth  general  commendation  for  its 
striking  appropriateness  and  timeliness ; in  its  music  furnished  by 
the  Fordham  University  orchestra;  in  the  decoration  of  the  stage 
which  was  replendent  with  the  colors  of  the  rival  teams,  and  lastly 
in  the  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  of  followers  and  friends  of 
Columbia  and  Fordham,  who  thronged  the  auditorium  and  who  dis- 
played their  interest  by  frequent  applause  culminating  in  a rousing 
ovation  when  the  chairman  of  the  Judges  announced  that  by  a 
unaminous  decision,  the  laurels  of  the  evening  were  awarded  to 
Fordham. 

The  Columbia  team,  made  up  of  Preston  W.  Slosson,  T3 ; 
Harry  B.  Henderson,  ’13 ; Duncan  Campbell,  T5,  and  Charles  F. 
Milheiser,  T5,  as  alternate,  chose  to  defend  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  To  Fordham  was  left  the  affirmative  side,  defended  by 
Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3;  Richard  S.  Conway,  ’13;  Alexander  P.  J. 
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Vincent,  ’13,  and  Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3,  alternate.  A conspicuous 
feature  of  the  debate  was  the  fact  that  the  Fordham  team  treated 
the  subject  from  a purely  economic  standpoint.  A very  animated 
rebuttal  followed  the  main  speeches,  in  which  rebuttal  Columbia  was 
quite  unable  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  the  Fordham  speakers. 

The  debate  was  the  result  of  a challenge  sent  by  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  to  the  best  debating  team  that  the  undergraduate 
department  of  Columbia  University  could  present.  In  answer  to 
this  challenge,  Columbia  picked  a team  to  meet  us,  from  the  com- 
bined societies — the  Philolexian  Debating  Society  and  the  Barnard 
Literary  Association. 

In  the  presence  of  an  audience  which  filled  the  immense  Great 
Hall  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  overflowing,  the 
second  annual  contest  of  the  New  York  Intercollegiate  Peace  Asso- 
ciation for  the  prizes  in  oratory  offered  by  Mrs. 

State  Peace  Elmer  Black,  of  this  city,  through  the  New  York 

Contest.  Peace  Society,  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 

March  14th.  Seven  speakers,  each  one  the  win- 
ner of  a local  contest  held  at  the  institution  which  he  represented, 
competed  for  the  two  prizes  of  two  hundred  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars respectively ; seven  speakers  strove  to  secure  for  their  respective 
colleges  the  glory  of  victory,  while  each  one  sought  for  himself 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  representative  of  New  York  State.  And 
after  a splendid  contest,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  audience  never 
laggd,  and  its  enthusiasm  never  diminished,  the  judges  awarded 
first  honors  to  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4,  of  Fordham  University;  W. 
D.  Smith,  of  Cornell  University,  securing  second  place. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  City  College,  presided, 
and  after  welcoming  the  visitors  and  the  visiting  speakers  and 
speaking  briefly  of  the  value  of  the  contest  which  was  about  to 
begin,  introduced  Robert  G.  Ingraham,  of  Colgate  University,  the 
title  of  whose  oration  was:  “The  Dominant  Ideal.”  The  names  of 
the  other  speakers,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  follow : 
Hyman  Schwartz,  City  College,  “Peace  Inevitable”;  Raymond  M. 
Ryder,  N.  Y.  U.,  “An  International  Conscience” ; W.  D.  Smith, 
Cornell,  “International  Peace  and  Public  Opinion” ; William  J. 
Wage,  St.  Stephen’s  College,  “The  New  Corner  Stone”;  Edwin  S. 
Murphy,  Fordham,  “The  End,  and  the  Means” ; Sidney  S.  Bobbe, 
Columbia  University,  “Democracy  and  Peace.” 

A large  delegation  of  Fordhamites  were  present  at  the  con- 
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test,  and  gave  their  representative  a hearty  welcome  when  he  ap- 
peared. It  was  a notable  fact,  however,  that  after  Mr.  Murphy’s 
speech,  the  applause  came  not  from  the  Fordhamites  alone,  but 
from  the  entire  audience.  When  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  announced 
the  winners,  the  Fordham  men  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  by 
shouting  a hearty  “Ram”  for  Murphy,  and  another  for  Smith,  of 
Cornell,  the  second  man. 

The  judges  were:  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  chairman;  Mr.  Law- 
rence F.  Abbott,  Hon.  William  S.  Bennett,  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges. 

Mr.  Murphy  will  represent  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
contest  of  the  eastern  group  of  states,  which  will  be  held  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  April  30th.  The  final  interstate 
contest  will  take  place  at  the  Lake  Mohawk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  which  meets  at  the  Mountain  House,  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  May  14  to  16. 

To  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4,  winner  of  the  State  Peace  Contest, 
Fordham’s  hearty  congratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes  for 
future  victories. 


An  Evening 
with 

Tom  Daly. 


AN  APPRECIATION. 

Hyperbole  is  usually  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  modern 
advertising,  but  the  fact  that  the  predictions  of  the  Daly  Bulletins 
and  the  Fordham  Daly  News  were  more  than  fulfilled  leads  us  to 
forecast  that  March  13,  1913,  will  long  and  de- 
servedly stand  out  in  full  relief  as  marking  that 
much  heralded  event — “An  Evening  With  Tom 
Daly.” 

Fordham  felt  proud  of  her  illustrious  alumnus.  To  bask 
beneath  the  influence  of  Tom  Daly  is  to  be  electrified  and  illuminated 
by  the  personal  magnetism  of  the  man ; there  is  the  twinkle  of 
Twain  in  his  eye,  the  melody  of  Riley  in  his  lyric  notes,  the  beauty 
of  Keats  in  his  description,  and  a rare  blending  of  all  into  a unified 
whole  belonging  to  none  but  Daly.  The  qualities  of  his  stories  and 
readings  are  fully  equalled  by  the  dramatic  art  employed  in  their 
rendition.  His  Irish,  Hebrew  and  Yankee  dialects  are  as  superb 
as  that  of  the  humble  Italian  for  which  he  is  famed  on  two  con- 
tinents. There  was  not  a moment  when  he  could  not  draw  on  the 
smiles  and  sympathies  of  his  audience,  and  with  such  rapidity  and 
dexterity  that  we  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  except  to 
conclude  that  we  were  listening  to  a genuine  artistic  genius  whose 
words  tingled  with  life.  At  no  time  did  his  utterances  savor  of  a 
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lecture,  and  when  the  concluding  curtain  went  down  it  was  notice- 
able that  the  people  rose  reluctantly  from  their  seats. 

Aside  from  the  success  which  was  to  be  noted  in  a literary  way, 
we  are  gratified  to  mention  that  the  coming  of  Daly  adds  several 
hundred  dollars  to  the  exchequers  of  the  various  student-clubs,  for 
whose  benefit  the  entertainment  was  held.  The  dainty  programs  of 
the  evening  displayed  on  one  page  a list  of  names  which  seemed  to 
form  a quadruple  stairway  in  arrangement — it  was  a veritable  stair- 
way to  success,  and  a special  feeling  of  gratitude  is  extended  to  the 
following  patronesses : 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Baker 
Miss  Baker 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Baxter 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Betowski 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Black 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Caffrey 
Miss  M.  Calkins 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Coyle 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Cavanagh 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Crocker 
Mrs.  P.  F.  Dooley 
Miss  M.  E.  Dunn 

Mrs.  E.  Farley 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Glynn 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Hayes 
Mrs.  M.  Herbert 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Howley 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hurst 

Miss  A.  M.  Keating 
Mrs.  H.  Kelly 

Miss  M.  Kiernan 


Miss  K.  Kiernan 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Kearns 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Lannin 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Leitner 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lynch 

Miss  L.  M.  Madden 

Mrs.  A.  McAleenan 

• Mrs.  J.  A.  McAleenan 

Miss  F.  E.  McCafferty 
Mrs.  M.  J.  McCarthy 

Mrs.  R.  E.  McDonnell 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McKiernan 
Mrs.  G.  V.  McNally 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Murray 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Murray 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Mulqueen 
Mrs.  C.  O’Laughlin 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Orben 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Rafferty 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Regan 
Mrs.  J.  Russ 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Stahl 

Mrs.  G.  Schaffer 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  L\  D.  Stapleton 


Among  the  added  delights  of  the  evening  were  the  words  of 
introduction  by  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  and  the  delightful  musical  numbers  rendered  by  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Kane,  ’13,  violinist,  and  Frederick  L.  Kane,  ’13  (Law),  pianist.  A 
special  word  of  gratitude  is  also  extended  to  Mr.  Collins,  manager 
of  the  Edison  Studio,  which  is  reputed  to  build  the  most  elaborate 
stage  settings  of  any  moving  picture  company  in  the  world.  Through 
his  kindness  and  under  his  personal  supervision  the  Auditorium 
stage  was  transformed  into  a delightful  home-like  interior  with  such 
exquisite  harmony  of  hangings,  furnishings  and  other  interior 
decorations  as  to  elicit  favorable  comments  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  There  are  always  many  duties  of  an  unspectacular  and  even 
disagreeable  nature  which  must  be  tended  to  before  the  curtain  rises 
in  a public  entertainment,  and  our  gratitude  radiates  in  all  directions 
to  each  and  everyone  who  helped  to  make  Daly  Night  memorable. 
However,  we  cannot  conclude  our  little  record  of  a big  event  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  the  chief  engineer  as  it  were,  Rev. 
John  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.  He  stands  large  in  our  appreciation, 
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particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  knows  no  repose  in  matters 
which  involve  the  interests  of  the  boys  of  Fordham. 

From  every  angle  of  observation  which  is  a right  angle,  we  can 
prove  with  mathematical  accuracy  that  success  smiled  benignly  upon 
“An  Evening  with  Tom  Daly.” 

PART  I 

Music — “Poet  and  Peasant” Suppe 


Introduction By  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn 


Anglice Mr.  T.  A.  Daly 

Readings  from  “Canzoni,”  etc. 

The  poet  enters,  makes  his  bow 
And  talks  in  plain  straight  English  now, 
Merely  to  show  that  he  knows  how. 


PART  II. 

Music — “Traumerei”  Schumann 


Hibernice ' Mr.  T.  A.  Daly 

Readings  from  “Carmina,”  etc. 

Now  sounds  the  music  o’  the  Gael, 

The  skirl  o’  pipes,  the  Banshee’s  wail, 

The  smiles  an’  tears  of  Innisfail. 


PART  III. 

Music — “Angel’s  Serenade” Braga 


Italice Mr.  T.  A.  Daly 

Readings  from  “Madrigali,”  etc. 

Now,  last,  ees  com’  new  ’Merican, 

Da  Presidant  for  peanut-stan’, 

Da  w’at-you-calla  “Dagoman.” 

The  following  prizes  have  been  announced  for  competition : 
The  Jouin  Ethics  Medal  for  the  best  paper  on  the  subject  “Happi- 
ness.” Competition  limited  to  the  Senior  Class. 
Prize  The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  biographical  essay 

Essays.  on  the  subject,  “Archbishop  John  Hughes.”  Com- 

petition open  to  the  four  college  classes. 


Old  Fordliamites 
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The  Mooney  Church  History  Medal  for  the  best  paper  on  the 
subject,  “The  Influence  of  the  Crusades.”  Competition  open  to 
the  four  college  classes. 

A prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  paper  on  the  liter- 
ary subject  “The  Character  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Hamlet.’  ” Competi- 
tion open  to  the  four  college  classes. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Student’s  Reading 
Reading  Room  is  a complete  set  of  the  English  Catholic 
Room.  Truth  Society’s  publications,  in  ninety-one  vol- 
umes. Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Old  Fordhamites 

’87.  The  passage  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  inspired  the  fol- 
lowing poem : 

IRELAND  FREE ! 

Among  the  sons  and  daughters  who  have  always  thought  of  thee, 
There  are  myriads  of  others  who  were  born  “across  the  sea,” 

In  whose  hearts  the  same  warm  feelings  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow, 
When  they  hear  or  read  thy  stories  told  by  them  they  love  and  know. 
They’re  the  children  of  the  Irish  in  this  land  of  liberty. 

Each  new  hope  has  stirred  them  often  to  break  forth  in  rousing 
cheers, 

As  each  sorrow  and  each  trial  have  begotten  many  tears, 

We  have  loved  our  dear  old  Ireland  as  our  fathers  loved  of  yore, 
And  we’ll  never  be  contented  till  we  see  her  in  the  fore 
With  the  other  Nations  that  have  been  but  never  were  her  peers. 

In  the  dawn  we  see  arising  all  aglow  with  golden  rays ; 

There  is  hope  among  thy  dear  ones  who  await  the  coming  days 
That  t’will  bring  thee  tardy  justice  to  remove  thy  loathsome  chains, 
That  t’will  fill  thy  towns  with  plenty  and  build  up  thy  barren  plains, 
While  thy  Priests  renew  with  fervor  all  thy  hymns  of  God  and 
praise. 

(Rev.)  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  in  N.  Y.  Freeman’s  Journal. 


’10.  After  an  illness  of  three  months,  George  C.  Denneny,  TO, 
has  now  quite  recovered,  and  has  returned  to  New  York.  He  will 
not,  however,  resume  his  studies  at  the  law  school  until  September. 
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’ll.  The  annual  reunion  and  banquet  of  the  Class  of  1911,  held 
not  long  ago,  proved  a successful  and  enjoyable  event.  Nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  class  were  present,  Joseph  V.  Hallinan  having 
journeyed  from  his  home  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  miss  the  festivities.  The  members  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  were  Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Philip  A.  Mylod,  and  Louis 
J.  Lederle,  chairman. 

’ll.  Robert  J.  Silk,  ’ll,  in  addition  to  studying  law,  is  teaching 
English  to  foreigners  in  one  of  the  evening  schools  of  this  city. 

T2.  The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Ignatius 
Lynch,  ’12,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Ex.-’14.  Edward  I.  Devlin,  ex-’14,  of  Yonkers,  was  chosen 
as  alternate  on  the  Georgetown  debating  team  for  the  Georgetown- 
Boston  College  debate. 

Ex.-’14.  Sincere  condolence  is  offered  by  The  Monthly  to 
John  T.  Oakley,  ex-’14,  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

Ex.-’15.  Ernest  V.  Maginnis,  ex-’15,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
business,  visited  Fordham  during  the  past  month.  He  had  recently 
returned  from  a trip  to  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  where  he  saw  a 
number  of  former  Fordham  professors. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


Fordhamensia 

“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

Tennyson. 


Now  tell  me,  where  is  Manyflunx,  is  Manyflunx,  is  Manyflunx? 
Now  tell  me,  where  is  Manyflunx?  For  there  I’ll  send  my 
many  trunx. 

I’ll  fill  them  up  with  kindred  joys, 

Like  rox  and  brix,  and  other  toys — 

As  lead  in  bullet  chunx. 

I’ll  not  forget  a gatling  gun, 

Lest  he  should  “take  it  on  the  run,” 

Astride  his  charger  Dollarplunx. 
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Then  back  I'll  wend  my  happy  way, 

To  celebrate  the  gladsome  day. 

For  no  more  “one-spots”  then  I’ll  pay, 

Because  of  demon  Manyflunx. 

N.  B. — Spring  is  here!  Take  precautions  against  “spring 
fever,”  as  this  disease  renders  the  sufferer  an  easy  victim  for  the 
demon  Manyflunx! 


Swish ! A derby  hat,  apparently  snatched  from  Mangeiri’s  head, 
received  a mighty  kick.  Another  kick,  and  the  “gym”  was  in  an 
uproar.  “Jim”  Dooling  and  Ed  Glacken  followed  the  hat,  and 
Mangeiri  followed  all  three.  A few  more  kicks  and  the  crown  and 
brim  parted  company.  At  this  juncture  Mangeiri  was  undecided 
as  to  whether  he  should  smile  or  frown.  But  lo!  his  “own,”  un- 
harmed and  spotless,  was  handed  to  him.  An  old,  battered  hat  had 
served  the  jokers’  purpose  passing  well. 


There  are  a number  of  lunch  emporiums  situated  about  the 
“Village,”  and  we  are  waiting  to  see  which  one  will  be  progressive 
enough  to  secure  “Bud”  Duffy  as  its  practical  representative.  We 
are  trying  to  persuade  him  to  follow  the  lead  of  a well  known 
theatrical  celebrity  and  give  a lecture,  illustrated  by  kinemacolor 
pictures,  entitled,  “How  to  gain  — pounds.”  We  know  who  is 
going  to  buy  the  first  ticket ! Do  you  ? 


Frank  McNamara  looked  at  the  globe  and  walked  away  wear- 
ing a look  of  dissatisfaction.  “Billy”  McLaughlin  noticed  this 
strange  mein  and  inquired:  “What’s  up,  Frank,  were  you  looking 
for  Fishkill  ?” 


In  the  laboratory  a few  days  ago  “Jim”  Duffy  was  given  a 
test  tube  containing  a chemical  mixture.  He  tested  its  odor  and 
said,  “Professor,  I know  at  least  one  ingredient  in  this.”  He  was 
reprimanded  for  his  knowledge,  because  the  fumes  he  had  inhaled 
were  those  of  QHsO  (ethyl  alcohol). 


“Livi”  O’Toole  says  he  can  smoke  in  every  room  now  except 
the  parlor. 

Philip,  preparing  to  do  his  little  “clean-up”  act,  was  carrying  a 
pail  containing  dampened  sawdust.  As  he  passed,  “Jedge”  Smith 
dryly  queried,  “Well,  Phil,  whom  are  you  going  to  feed  now?” 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  debating  society  hears  remarks  from 
its  members  which  are  worthy  of  this  tell-tale  column.  Proof : 
Only  the  other  day  the  debate  was  thrown  open  to  the  house,  for 
which  proceeding  Owen  Reilly  had  been  anxiously  waiting.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  panther-like  agility.  “Mr.  Chairman,”  he 
began,  “in  that  case  a man  could  go  to  Reno,  in  the  State  of 
Idaho—” 

Dust  oft"  your  geography,  Owen. 


“I  play  only  by  ear,”  said  a student  playing  the  piano. 
“You  must  be  deaf,”  said  another. 


Tom  Kelly  informed  us  the  other  day  that  we  can’t  send 
articles  via  parcels  post  to  Washington.  The  first  one  to  bite  was 
Tom  Trau'o.  “Why  not?”  he  asked,  greatly  surprised. 

Mr.  Kelly — “Because  lie’s  dead!” 


In  order  to  plan  their  banquet,  the  Seniors  held  a meeting. 
Among  other  suggestions,  “Lou”  Bautz  proposed,  in  his  usual 
seriousness,  that  they  hold  a straw-ride.  “Some”  suggestion. 

Jack  Stahl  and  “Tubby”  Kearns,  feigning  disagreement,  called 
on  a third  party  in  the  person  of  Frank  Coyle  to  decide  the  argu- 
ment: “Wha't  was  the  Vice-President’s  name  ten  years  ago.  Frank 
(after  a moment’s  reflection):  “Why,  Fairbanks.”  “Ha!  Ha!” 
roared  Stahl,  “you’re  wrong;  it  was  Marshall.” 


Now  that  Jack  Coffey  is  coach  of  the  baseball  team,  the  players 
should  have  no  grounds  for  complaint. 


Some  of  the  residents  of  the  aristocratic  section  of  First  Divi- 
sion spent  the  Palm  Sunday  week-end  at  the  college.  There’s  a 
"eason. 


In  this  same  aristocratic  quarter  there  are  a couple  of  lads 
who  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  out  some  witty  answers  to  the 
prefect’s  six  o’clock  summons,  “Are  you  awake?  Here  are  some 
of  the  results : 
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“I  shouldn’t  wonder!” 

‘‘So  they  tell  me!” 

“Who’d  like  to  know?” 

“I  don’t  hear  a word  you  say!” 
“So  the  bell-boy  told  mother.” 
Sum-es-est. 


E.  Betowski — “And  what  was  the  outcome  of  the  debate?” 

D.  Brooks — “The  members  of  the  affirmative  were  crushed  by 
a steam  roller.” 

E.  Betowski — “Well,  they  must  have  felt  rather  flat  after 
that.” 


Of  late  we  have  noticed  that  Jack  Flanigan  is  as  quiet  as 
Oyster  Bay.  What’s  up,  Jack? 


This  much-abused,  down-trodden  column, 

So  fast  growing  solemn, 

By  latest  report 
Is  short. 

Frances  A.  Lederle,  T3. 


Picking  the  Nine 

Alas,  how  few  of  that  great  band 
Of  diamond  recruits, 

Are  notified  to  be  on  hand 
For  “measurement  for  suits.” 


E.  P.  G.,  T3. 


The  College  World 

The  Laetare  medal,  awarded  each  year  by  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  to  some  distinguished  Catholic  layman,  has  been  given 
this  year  to  Dr.  Charles  G.  Herberman,  editor  of  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  a new  modern  gymnasium 
and  stadium  has  been  donated  to  Lehigh  by  one  of  the  university 
trustees.  A fund  is  being  raised  also  to  erect  a stadium  at  Boston 
College,  while  at  Michigan  forty  acres  have  been  acquired  for  a 
monstrous  athletic  field. 

A recent  poll  of  the  senior  class  at  Yale  showed  that  among  the 
smokers  sixty  preferred  the  cigarette,  while  an  equal  number  were 
devotees  of  the  pipe.  Only  ten  of  the  aristocrats  showed  a preference 
for  cigars.  In  the  vote  for  compulsory  Sunday  chapel  118  men 
were  for  it  and  165  opposed,  while  231  voted  for  daily  chapel  and 
47  against  it. 

The  ban  against  co-education  has  been  lifted  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain.  Hereafter  women  will  be  admitted  to  all 
the  faculties,  including  that  of  theology. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Alumni  Societies  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  recently  in  this  city,  were  delegates  from  all  the 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  European  countries, 
as  well  as  from  China,  Japan,  Brazil  and  India. 

To  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  college  the  Vassar  students  are 
forbidden  to  attend  the  moving  picture  and  vaudeville  shows. 

By  the  will  of  one  of  its  alumni,  Ferris  S.  Thompson,  $3,- 
000,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  Princeton  for  a foundation. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  begun 
a crusade  against  the  “modern  dances”  by  abolishing  the  Junior 
Prom. 

New  York  State  will  be  represented  in  the  Interstate  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  contest  this  month  by  Fordham  University,  whose 
representative  defeated  the  representatives  from  Cornell,  Columbia, 
New  York  University,  Colgate,  St.  Stephens  and  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  contest  for  the  State  championship. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  aroused  in  university  circles 
by  the  rumor  that  ex-President  Taft  might  accept  the  presidency 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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The  incessant  warfare  against  fraternities  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  for  the  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternities have  also  been  abolished  at  the  University  of  Wooster, 
although  by  their  abolition  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  was  ob- 
tained. However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fraternities  at 
Cornell  have  increased  within  the  past  year,  until  they  now  number 
thirty-four. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  foundation  of  a School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Western  Reserve  University  by  the  publisher 
of  a Cleveland  newspaper. 

Japanese  graduates  of  Harvard  have  subscribed  $20,000  to 
found  a lectureship  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  which  will 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  Japanese  and  other  Oriental  systems  of 
philosophy. 

By  the  acquisition  of  a large  tract  of  land  on  Long  Island  the 
proposed  State  School  of  Agriculture  has  become  a practical  reality, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  next  September  the  school  will  be  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

The  annual  play  given  this  year  by  the  dramatic  association  of 
the  College  of  New  Rochelle  was  the  “Learned  Ladies” ; Amherst 
produced  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  while  the  selection  at  Bar- 
nard was  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac” ; “The  New  Lady  Bantock”  at 
Radcliffe;  “The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest”  at  Haverford;  “The 
Clean-Up”  at  Ohio  State;  “Three  from  Duluth”  at  Lafayette,  and 
“The  Little  Minister”  at  Vassar. 

The  University  of  Illinois  opened  its  new  medical  college  in 
Chicago  last  month,  where  medical  education  and  medical  research 
will  be  provided  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  State. 

To  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  Alma  Mater,  the 
alumnae  of  Wells  College  have  begun  a campaign  to  raise  a half 
million  dollar  endowment  fund. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  curriculum  of  Yale  is  the  new 
course  in  diplomacy,  which  will  prepare  students  for  the  consular 
service.  It  consists  of  a sixteen-hour  a week  course  for  two  years. 

The  University  of  Iowa  is  sending  a psychologist  with  the 
Stefansson  polar  expedition  to  study  that  blond  tribe  of  Eskimos. 
He  is  equipped  with  an  elaborate  complement  of  apparatus  to  meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  the  Eskimo. 

At  the  University  of  Maine  a new  course  in  telephone  engineer- 
ing has  been  instituted  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  men  in  this 
branch  of  engineering. 
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One  day  a year  the  co-eds  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are 
permitted  to  edit  the  college  newspaper.  The  day  is  April  Fool’s 
Day. 

In  accordance  with  a time  honored  precedent  rigidly  adhered 
to  by  all  Presidents  except  one,  Mr.  Taft  visited  Georgetown 
University  and  made  an  address  to  the  assembled  students. 

By  a bequest  of  $2,000,000  Washington  and  Lee  University 
will  become  one  of  the  highest  endowed  institutions  of  the  South. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
vast  medical  school  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
which  will  include  the  complete  absorption  of  the  famous  Rush 
medical  school.  It  is  intended  to  make  Chicago  the  foremost  medi- 
cal city  in  the  country. 

Columbia  University  has  honored  Professor  Henri  Bergson, 
the  famous  French  philosopher,  who  was  recently  in  America  on  a 
lecture  tour,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law. 

By  the  promotion  of  Father  A.  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J.,  former 
President  of  St.  Louis  University,  to  the  office  of  provincial  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  Father  Bernard  Otting,  S.  J.,  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical department,  has  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

A new  department  has  been  established  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity which  will  consist  of  a School  of  Rhetoric  and  Argumentation, 
and  the  School  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Law  School  Notes 

The  Class  of  1915  of  Fordham  University  Law  School  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  their  esteemed  classmate, 
Edward  J.  Foley: 

Whereas , God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  our  midst  and  from  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
Edward  J.  Foley,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Henry  Foley  and  his  family  our 
heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement ; 

That  we  offer  up  to  Almighty  God  our  prayers  and  good  works 
and  have  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Edward  J.  Foley ; 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  and  that  a copy  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

William  L.  O’Conor 
Emanuel  Halpern 
Lester  Robinson 

Committee. 

Edward  J.  Foley  graduated  from  Fordham  High  School  in  1910, 
and  entered  Fordham  Law  School  this  past  fall.  Mr.  Foley  was 
not  long  among  us,  but  in  his  short  stay  had  made  many  friends. 
His  sudden  death  on  March  9th  was  a sad  shock  to  us  all.  His 
bereaved  family  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Faculty  and 
students. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Faculty  and  student  body  is  extended  to 
Ignatius  J.  Lynch,  of  the  First  Year  Class,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Law  School  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  12,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  This,  the  one  occa- 
sion when  the  student  body  come  together,  has  always  been  in 
every  way  a success.  The  committee  this  year  look  for  the  most 
entertaining  night  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  tickets  are  four 
dollars.  The  committee:  Frederick  L.  Kane,  chairman;  Harold  B. 
Hart,  Edwin  Stanton,  Charles  G.  Coster,  Morris  Papper. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Medical  School  Notes 

Fordhamites  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  Medical  School  is 
represented  in  Mexico  by  a graduate  who,  on  account  of  his  splen- 
did work,  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  heard  of 
his  actions.  Just  about  the  time  that  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
that  country,  Edward  W.  Ryan,  Medicine,  ’12,  went  to  Mexico  to 
visit  a mine  in  which  he  was  interested.  Finding  that  the  mine  had 
been  burned  by  the  rebels,  he  located  in  Mexico  City.  Many  physi- 
cians fled  when  the  conflict  was  carried  into  the  city  itself,  but  Ryan 
remained,  caring  for  the  wounded  who  lay  in  the  streets.  He  won 
the  esteem  of  the  members  of  both  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
was  highly  praised  by  Ambassador  Wilson,  who  presented  him  with 
a $400  Swiss  watch,  upon  which  was  inscribed:  “Valor,  Fidelity, 
Prudence.  Presented  to  Edward  W.  Ryan,  M.D.,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.” 

A.  Lobel,  of  Senior  class,  has  received  the  appointment  for 
two  years'  service  at  Lebanon  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Robert  V.  Williams,  also  of  Senior  class,  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Long  Island  City. 

Dr.  David  Stuart  Carey,  ’09,  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Agnes 
Backes  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  March,  at  4:30  o’clock  in  the  Church 
of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham.  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.J., 
performed  the  ceremony.  After  their  honeymoon  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Carey  will  reside  in  Houston,  Tex.  The  Monthly  offers  the 
newly  married  couple  the  sincerest  good  wishes. 

Francis  X.  McGovern. 


Exchanges 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  delights  the  heart 
of  an  exchange  editor,  it  is  to  come  across  a really  amusing 
piece  of  light  verse.  We  read  somewhere  recently — in  the 
editorial  columns  of  one  of  our  exchanges,  if  recollection  serves  us 
aright — that  the  College  Man  is  capable  of  good  short-stories  and 
intelligent  essays,  but  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  to  find  real 
poetry  in  a college  magazine,  because  the  College  Man  hasn’t  lived 
long  enough  to  write  poetry.  We  have  no  intention  of  arguing 
about  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Keats,  we 
believe,  and  a few  other  gentlemenly  authors  of  poems,  passed 
away  at  a tender  age,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We  don’t 
care  very  much  whether  the  College  Man  writes  real  poetry  or  not. 
Candidly,  we  would  rather  he  abstained  from  that  form  of  produc- 
tion, as  we  should  be  obliged  to  read  it.  But  what  we  do  hold  is 
that  the  College  Man  can  and  should  write  light  verse  and  clever 
light  verse.  We  say  “can”  because  neither  the  divine  efflatus  nor 
old  age  are  necessary  requisites  for  the  composing  of  it;  “should," 
because  one  doesn’t  find  nearly  so  much  of  it  as  one  might  hope  to, 
or  even  expect  to.  It  may  be  that  some  editors  have  a prejudice 
against  publishing  this  sort  of  thing,  but  we  hesitate  to  believe  it. 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  editors  aren’t  given  the  opportunity  of 
printing  it. 

We  gaze  smilingly  into  the  future  at  the  fruits  of  these  weighty 
words  of  wisdom  in  the  shape  of  college  magazines  with  light  verse 
on  the  front  page  and  light  verse  on  the  back  page  and  light  verse 
in  between — and  return  to  the  rhyme  that  started  this  effusion. 

The  offending  article  is  called  “Musings  of  Seumas,”  with  the 
sub-title  of  “On  the  Inaugurals,”  and  appears  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple.  Wc  take  pleasure  in  quoting  it. 

ON  THE  INAUGURALS 
There’s  the  Iron  Cross  o’  Rooshia, 

Lay  it  down. 

There’s  the  badge  I got  from  Prooshia, 

Lay  it  down. 

There’s  me  silver-trimmed  cockade, 

’Twas  a prisint  from  Bilgrade, 

For  some  saycrits  o’  the  trade, 

Lay  it  down. 
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“Here’s  the  Star  o’  Victory, 

Put  it  back. 

Here’s  the  Johnny  Bull’s  V.  C., 

Put  it  back. 

What ! the  ribbon  o’  Bengal  ? 

I’ll  no  need  of  it  at  all; 

Here’s  another  camphor  ball, 

Put  it  back. 

“Here’s  me  sword  from  Prince  de  Pilsen, 

That  is  all. 

I’d  have  worn  it  but  for — Wilson, 

That  is  all. 

For  the  Ball  has  passed  away, 

Nothing  left  to  do  or  say, 

Not  a rayson  I should  stay, 

That  is  all.” 

John  Joseph  Crowley  in  The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 

“Choosing,  Chosen,”  in  the  same  number  of  the  Purple,  is  a 
sort  of  story,  that  charms  by  its  novelty  but  otherwise  is  rather 
mediocre.  Just  how  it  is  a “sort  of  story,”  we  do  not  feel  equal 
to  explaining.  Most  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Purple  are 
a sort  of  something-or-other,  anyhow.  There  is  the  “Midwinter 
Night’s  Dream,”  for  instance,  which  is  a sort  of  nightmare.  This 
also  shall  remain  unexplained  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is 
unexplainable.  The  following,  which  composes  its  last  paragraph, 
may  give  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like,  or  at  least  of  how  we  felt 
when  we  finished  it : 

“Moral:  Even  the  fastidious  subscribers — the  blessings  on 
them — of  collegiate  monthlies  may  be  deceived  into  reading 
' almost  anything.” 

“A  Diary-flection”  is  a sort  of  review  of  the  mid-winter  play  at 
Holy  Cross:  “Entre  Nous”  is  a sort  of  literary  ten  minutes  and 
is  cleverly  written.  Altogether  the  February  number  is  a sort  of 
original  edition  of  the  Purple. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  is  one  of  the  few  magazines  that 
publish  light  verse  as  a general  thing.  The  February  number  con- 
tains several  good  examples  of  the  art,  noteworthy  among  them 
being  “Nonsense.”  Another  bit  of  verse,  “The  Storm,”  has  excel- 
lent imagery,  but  its  effect  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  fact  the  last  line 
has  a syllable  too  many  for  the  metre. 
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There  are  but  two  pieces  of  verse  in  the  February  Williams 
Literary  Monthly;  and  as  the  better  of  the  two  is  very  short,  we 
quote  it : 

WINDMILL  TO  MAN. 

I face  life’s  hardest  blows, 

With  each  my  power  grows, 

Through  each  I work  away — 

That’s  more  than  you  can  say. 

Oliver  Wolcott  Toll  in  the  Williams  Literary  Monthly. 

The  prose  in  this  issue  is  of  a rather  high  order.  “An  Apology 
for  Noah  Webster  ” is  an  amusing  essay  on  the  disadvantages  of 
being  a lexicographer.  The  plot  of  “The  Moving  Finger”  is  not 
very  new,  but  the  character  of  the  philosophical  Mr.  Lucius  Birch 
and  the  entertaining  way  in  which  the  author  tells  his  story  lift  it 
out  of  the  ordinary  rut  of  mediocrity.  “Dollar  Diplomacy”  is  a 
disappreciation — if  we  may  use  the  word — of  ex-President  Taft’s 
foreign  policy.  The  writer  states  his  case  clearly  and  well. 


Book  Reviews 

GOD  OR  CHAOS.  By  Robert  Kane,  S.  J.  Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.  Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35.  New  York,  P.  J. 

Kenedy  and  Sons. 

The  logical  processes  of  the  Schoolmen  are  usually  held  to  be 
incapable  of  literary  expression.  We  have  been  waiting  a long 
while — several  centuries,  to  be  exact — for  the  answer  to  this  popu- 
lar fallacy,  and  at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  has  come.  “God  or 
Chaos”  is  the  happy  union  of  matter  with  form,  and  for  the  mature 
mind  it  is  most  satisfactory.  All  the  old,  skeleton  sentinels  of  truth, 
which  we  met  and  passed  hurriedly  in  our  college  days,  are  here 
clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an  up-to-date,  vigorous  life. 
The  chapter  on  Realities  and  Reasons  should  be  read  by  all  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  shallow  or  the  flippant;  and  who  has  not? 
The  second  book  gives  twelve  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  and 
they  present  the  subject  exhaustively.  Our  old  friend  St.  Anselm 
appears  in  harness  with  Descartes  and  Leibnitz ; yet  despite  the 
authority  of  this  strange  trinity,  we  still  refuse  that  leap  from  the 
mental  to  the  objective,  “Necessary  Being  is  possible;  therefore, 
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actual!”  Why?  But  perhaps  the  best  part  of  an  entirely  good 
work  is  the  three  chapters  on  Free  Will,  The  Origin  of  Evil,  and 
Hell.  No  metaphysical  acumen  is  required  here ; they  are  indeed 
a triple  touchstone.  If  you  are  inclined  to  be  modern  and  just  a 
little  skeptical  of  the  true  and  trite,  read  them ; you  will  feel  better. 

G. 

TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FOUR.  Bird  S.  Coler.  Frank  D. 
Beatty  and  Co.  $1.50  net. 

When  Mr.  Coler  circulated  his  treatises  “Socialism  in  the 
Schools”  and  “The  Residuary  Sect,”  he  touched  a responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  public,  and  aroused  them  to  a realization  of  the 
dangers  of  a godless  school.  The  prominence  of  this  gentleman 
added  a greater  weight  to  his  statements  that  the  public  schools 
were  being  utilized  to  teach  the  propaganda  of  Socialism,  and  that 
to  counteract  this  evil  influence  the  consciousness  of  God  must  be 
infused  into  the  American  child.  In  his  new  volume  “Two  and 
Two  Make  Four”  the  author  openly  admits  that  there  is  but  one 
solution  to  the  problem — that  the  State  reimburse  religious  organi- 
zations, of  whatsoever  denomination,  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  instruction  of  every  child  they  educate. 

The  question  is  most  admirably  handled,  and  written  in  so 
forceful  a manner  that  when  the  reader  finishes  the  book,  whatever 
doubts  he  may  have  entertained  regarding  the  advisability  of  secular 
support  for  religious  schools,  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  By  rais- 
ing the  dam  of  error  and  misunderstanding  the  author  has  re- 
leased a flood  of  truth  that  will  sweep  away  the  prejudices  of 
Protestants  towards  Catholicism  and  the  unfounded  fear  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  For  Catholics,  this  book  should  be 
especially  interesting,  because  it  is  an  open  acknowledgement  of  the 
superiority  of  the  parochial  school  system  of  education  to  that  of 
the  public  school.  The  eminent  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  latest  attack  upon  the  godless  school,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  public  will  receive  many  more  such  volumes 
from  him  as  “Two  and  Two  Make  Four.”  W.  A.  L. 

SAINTS  AND  PLACES.  John  Ayscough.  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50  net. 

One  usually  feels  under  more  or  less  of  an  obligation,  when 
given  a book  to  review,  to  use  naught  but  words  of  praise  concern- 
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ing  it.  It  is  no  such  obligation,  however,  but  the  merit  of  the 
work  itself,  which  prompts  the  following  appreciation  of  John 
Ayscough’s  latest  book,  “Saints  and  Places.”  The  title  may  con- 
vey to  some  the  impression  that  the  book  is,  of  course,  a good  book, 
but  one  which  is  a trifle  dry,  and  is  suitable  only  for  “spiritual 
reading.”  However,  a mere  glance  through  one  of  the  chapters 
will  soon  dispel  any  doubts  which  the  prospective  reader  may  en- 
tertain respecting  the  interesting  qualities  of  this  volume. 

An  extensive  traveler  himself,  the  author  makes  the  reader 
travel  with  him,  so  vivid  and  interesting  are  his  pictures  of  the 
scenes  which  he  describes.  The  volume  opens  very  fittingly  with 
a description  of  the  Vatican,  and  an  account  of  an  audience  with 
His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.  Other  chapters  of  special  merit  are  de- 
voted to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  “Subiaco — 
A Memory,”  where  St.  Benedict  established  the  first  monastery  of 
the  Benedictines,  and  to  a description  of  Sancta  Maria  Sopra  Mi- 
nerva, the  titular  church  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Farley. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  something  more  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
of  famous  churches,  of  architecture,  of  painting,  of  sculpture — and 
have  all  these  things  set  forth  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
style,  pick  up  John  Ayscough’s  “Saints  and  Places.”  E.  P.  G. 


Athletics 

TRACK. 

At  the  Morris  High  School  Meet,  held  in  the  Eighth  Regiment 
Armory,  the  Varsity  captured  the  only  event  open  to  Collegiate 
athletes.  Fordham  started  scratch  in  the  mile  relay,  with  New 
York  University  having  a ten  yard  handicap,  St.  John’s  College  on 
the  twenty  yard  mark,  while  Manhattan  was  twenty-five  yards  ahead 
of  the  Maroon’s  point.  Notwithstanding  these  large  handicaps  the 
Maroon  easily  led  at  the  second  take  off  and  from  then  on  the  race 
was  easy.  Tom  Dolan  ran  his  first  race  for  many  months,  as  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia  had  kept  Dolan  off  the  track  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would  not  wear  the  “Maroon”  this 
season ; but  his  race  at  the  Morris  games  dispelled  all  fear.  Dolan 
ran  a steady,  fast  and  heady  race,  and  caught  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity runner  on  the  last  stretch  and  finished  on  even  terms  with 
the  Violet  track  man.  Here  Captain  Billie  Elliffe  ran  the  best  race 
of  his  career.  Starting  off  with  a sprint,  he  easily  left  his  N.  Y.  U. 
opponent  behind  him,  and  after  passing  the  St.  John’s  runner  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  Manhattanite.  Here  Elliffe  showed  his  calibre 
and  although  the  Green  and  White  runner  had  quite  a lead,  yet  the 
Maroon  captain  gained  steadily,  and  on  the  last  lap  passed  him  and 
handed  McLaughlin  a ten  yard  lead.  Elliffe  was  roundly  cheered 
and  as  Morris  High  is  his  Alma  Mater  the  Maroon  Captain  re- 
ceived his  full  share  of  applause  from  his  many  admirers.  Mc- 
Laughlin started  strong,  and  running  with  his  usual  long  and  easy 
strides  he  lapped  the  St.  John’s  man  near  the  end  of  the  first  lap 
and  without  the  slightest  exertion  gave  Jack  Sullivan  a lead  of 
twenty  yards.  Sullivan  never  faced  an  easier  proposition  and  with- 
out even  exerting  himself  Jack  increased  the  lead  and  broke  the 
tape  yards  ahead  of  his  opponent. 

SECOND  DIVISION  NAVAL  MILITIA  MEET. 

At  one  of  the  finest  meets  in  the  East,  held  by  the  Naval 
Militia  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Varsity  captured  the  prize  for  the 
mile  relay  arranged  with  Williams,  Amherst  and  Fordham.  Man- 
ager Stahl,  Trainer  Besas  and  the  track  team,  not  to  mention  the 
Maroon  rooters  led  by  Vic  McCarthy,  went  to  Hartford  with  the 
idea  that  a hard  race  faced  them.  One  of  the  most  unique  arrange- 
ments ever  experienced  greeted  them.  Williams  and  Amherst  being 
the  greatest  of  rivals  and  believing  that  they  were  to  run  a dual 
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race  were  rather  disturbed  to  learn  that  Fordham  was  also  entered, 
as  either  team  was  hopeful  for  a victory;  but  with  Fordham  entered, 
the  chances  for  the  prize  coming  to  them  looked  small  indeed.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  carry  out  their  coaches’  instructions  in  a three- 
cornered  race,  Manager  Stahl  suggested  that  Fordham  run  alone, 
against  time,  and  this  would  allow  the  two  New  England  rivals  to 
fight  it  out.  The  prize  went  to  the  Maroon  team.  They  ran  in 
splendid  time  and  were  roundly,  applauded.  Manager  Stahl  is 
highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Fordham  was  received  in 
Hartford  and  also  at  the  cordial  treatment  offered  by  both  Williams 
and  Amherst,  and  hopes  the  Maroon  may  face  both  these  college 
quartets  on  the  track  next  season. 

BASEBALL. 

The  baseball  season  is  with  us.  After  the  appeal  in  the  last 
Monthly  and  after  Manager  Barford’s  appeal  to  the  student  body, 
we  are  sure  that  the  students  are  with  the  baseball  team.  If  not, 
they  ought  to  be  with  the  team,  with  their  season  tickets. 

The  fine  spring  weather  of  the  past  week  that  has  put  the 
field  in  condition ; the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  the  candidates ; 
the  training  of  Coach  Jack  Coffey,  who  hasn’t  wasted  a moment  or 
an  opportunity;  the  leadership  of  Captain  Tom  Kehoe — all  these 
are  factors  that  make  for  success  and  give  promise  of  a splendid 
team,  one  that  will  be  the  pride  of  every  Fordham  rooter. 

Manager  Barford  has  secured  a portable  batting  cage  to  use 
particularly  at  the  home  plate.  It  is  being  used  to  good  advantage. 

Fordham,  26 ; C.  C.  N.  Y.,  5. 

Fordham’s  1913  baseball  season  opened  quite  auspiciously  on 
March  22d,  when  the  Maroon  defeated  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  nine  at 
Fordham  Field  by  a score  of  26  to  5.  While  the  game  was  too 
one-sided  to  be  very  interesting,  it  gave  Coach  Coffey  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  nearly  all  of  his  recruits,  twenty-three  men  being  used 
in  the  contest.  Wilkinson  pitched  the  first  three  innings  for  Ford- 
ham and  showed  good  form,  his  steadiness  in  the  third  inning,  with 
the  bases  full,  being  worthy  of  mention.  “Baron”  has  been  work- 
ing faithfully,  and  deserves  to  “make  good.”  The  veteran,  Billy 
Walsh,  occupied  the  mound  for  the  next  three  frames,  and  not 
wishing  to  tax  his  arm  too  much,  did  not  exert  himself.  Captain 
Kehoe  gave  his  usual  stellar  performance.  Sharkey’s  home  run 
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and  Viviano’s  steal  home  were  the  features  of  the  game,  which  was 
brought  to  a close  by  Lannin’s  pretty  stop  of  a warm  line-drive. 


Kehoe,  1.  f . . 


Walsh,  p. 


Flanigan,  lb 

Mulvey,  c.  f 

Graham,  lb 

Lannin,  s.  s 

McLaughlin,  c.  . . 

Hussey,  c.  f 

Scanlon,  c 0 0 

McDermott,  r.  f 0 
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0 
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7 

2 
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0 

1 

0— 

5 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Fordham  12  2 6 2 2 0 2 * — 26 

Two-base  hits — Elliffe,  2;  Kane,  Flanagan.  Home  run — Sharkey.  Sao- 
rmce  hits — Kane,  Kehoe.  Stolen  bases — McErlean,  3;  Viviano,  3;  Sharkey, 
2;  Flanagan,  2;  Flanigan,  Carroll,  Kane,  Elmore,  Kehoe,  Sease,  Hanley. 
First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  5;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1.  Left  on  base — Fordham, 
6;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  9.  Hits — Off  Wilkinson,  1 in  3 innings;  off  Walsh,  3 in  3 in- 
nings; off  Murphy,  1 in  1 inning;  off  McGivney,  0 in  1 inning;  off  Bennett, 
3 in  % innings;  off  Donaldson,  15  in  6%  innings.  Struck  out — By  Wilkin- 
son, 4;  by  Walsh,  3;  by  Murphy,  2;  by  Donaldsion,  4;  by  Bennett,  1.  Bases 
on  balls — Off  Wilkinson,  4;  off  Walsh,  1;  off  Donaldson,  5;  off  Bennett,  1. 
Wild  pitch — Donaldson,  2.  Passed  balls — O’Connell,  4;  Elliffe,  2.  Umpire — 
O’Connell.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  55  minutes. 


TENNIS. 

The  Tennis  Association  came  out  of  the  modest  retirement  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  bleak  winter  months  and  immediately  began 
to  work.  Elections  were  held,  arrangements  made  for  new  courts, 
challenges  issued  and  all  the  minor  details  arranged  in  order.  It 
certainly  looks  as  if  spring  will  see  Fordham  holding  its  own  on 
the  court  sport  and  doing  the  Maroon  credit.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Harry  Kane,  T3,  Manager;  J.  Eugene  McLaughlin, 
T4,  assistant  manager.  The  Rules  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following  men:  John  A.  Blake,  T3;  Assistant  Manager,  McLaugh- 
lin, T4;  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4;  Walter  J.  Black,  T5,  and  Edward 
R.  Moore,  T5.  With  these  men  in  charge  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Fordham  will  soar  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  world 
of  tennis.  Now  is  the  time  to  join  the  association  and  do  your 
share.  Already  inter-class  games  have  been  arranged,  from  which 
the  Varsity  team  will  be  selected,  and  games  are  pending  with  C.  C. 
N.  Y.,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  Stevens,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, Loyola  College,  and  Holy  Cross  College. 


Prep  Notes 

On  March  7th  the  members  of  the  Prep  Athletic  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  College  Auditorium  and  elected  the  following  officers 
for  1913:  President,  Lawrence  Walsh;  vice  president,  Frank  Shea; 
treasurer,  Frank  Reiger;  manager  of  football,  Chas.  Miller;  man- 
ager of  baseball,  Cyril  Forbes;  manager  of  basketball,  Jas.  Leahey; 
manager  of  track,  Jerome  Seitz. 

BASKETBALL. 

The  Prep  basketball  team  closed  their  season  on  March  1st, 
having  won  fifteen  games  and  lost  but  five.  The  basketball  team  of 
1913  has  been  one  of  the  best  teams  representing  the  Prep  in  many 
years.  In  Captain  Murphy  and  Waldron  the  Prep  had  two  for- 
wards hard  to  beat.  Walsh  and  Caffrey  were  strong  and  steady 
guards,  while  Dale  and  Stanley  played  first  class  centres.  Much 
thanks  is  to  be  given  to  Coach  J.  Hanley,  T3,  for  his  untiring  efforts 
in  coaching  the  team,  also  to  Manager  Barry,  for  his  good  manage- 
ment. 


BASEBALL. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  the  Prep  ball  tossers  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  turn  out  a championship  baseball  team.  Under  the 
coaching  of  Al.  Williams,  T3,  they  are  fast  rounding  into  form. 
There  are  over  thirty  men  trying  for  the  various  vacant  positions. 
Of  last  year’s  team,  Ray  Hayes  and  Larry  Walsh  are  the  only  two 
remaining.  But  there  is  every  chance  that  the  Prep  will  have  just 
as  strong  a team  as  in  former  years. 

The  pitching  staff  is  entirely  new,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good 
material  in  it.  Joe  Williams,  Egan  and  McLoughlin  look  very 
promising. 


DRAMATICS. 

Prep  men  don’t  forget  that  on  April  9th  the  Prep  will  give  a 
comedy  “M.  Balmer”  in  the  College  Auditorium,  and  every  member 
of  the  Prep  should  be  present.  H.  T.  McGarry,  Prep  T3. 
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A New  Lightweight,  Deep  Pointed 

^ Arrow  Shirts 

WM.  J.  McKENNA  FRANK  A.  McKENNA 

Telephone  1178  Tremont 

McKENNA  & CO. 

Men’s  Furnishings 

2526  Webster  Avenue 

(At  Fordham  Road) 

Borough  of  the  Bronx  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rev.  Superiors 

of  Religious,  Educational 

and  Charitable  Institutions 

DESIRING  TO  PURCHASE 

Groceries 

and 

General  Supplies 

at  Strictly  Wholesale  Prices 
can  do  so  by  addressing 

William  H.  Keating 

Hudson  and  Jay  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


COLUMBIA 
KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST  : 
COMPANY  • 


THE  BRONX  BRANCH 

of  the 


Columbia-Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. 

at  One  Hundred-Forty-Eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue 

IS  OPERATED  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 

the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Company  giving  the 
Branch  the  backing  and  prestige  necessary 
for  its  business 


INTEREST  IS  PAID  ON  WARRANTABLE  DAILY  BALANCES 
OF  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 
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The  Edict  of  Constantine 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years,  persecution  after  persecution, 
with  little  breathing  spells  in  between,  had  raged  against  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  All  during  that  time  to  be  a Christian  was  to  be  little 
better  than  a hunted  animal.  Nero,  Domitian,  Decius  and  Diocle- 
tian are  names  that  almost  sum  up  the  terrible  yet  glorious  history 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Catacombs.  But  through  all  this  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  marched  steadily  across  the  world,  spread  amongst 
the  lowly  and  the  exalted,  in  small  villages,  in  great  Rome,  in  the 
army,  and  even  in  the  senate  and  the  households  of  emperors.  Then 
came  the  last  of  the  assaults,  and  although  the  fires  of  torture  again 
blazed,  nevertheless  the  end  was  in  sight. 

But  now  we  commemorate  the  sixteen  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  great  change  from  persecution  to  liberty,  when  the 
mustard-seed,  to  which  Christ  had  compared  His  Church,  that  had 
been  developing  and  sending  out  roots  all  over  the  dark  earth,  sud- 
denly burst  forth  into  a great  tree,  to  shelter  all  nations  and  peoples. 
This  year  marks  the  sixteenth  centenary  of  the  turning  point  in 
the  external  history  of  Christianity;  a battle  which  gave  to  Con- 
stantine the  Empire,  and  to  the  Church,  peace  and  protection 
under  the  power  which  had  so  long  persecuted  it. 

For  very  soon  the  whole  world  will  have  entered  upon  the 
jubilee  year  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  X.  in  the 
Apostolic  letter  issued  on  the  sixteenth  centenary  of  the  Peace  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  Catholic  world  will  then  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  resulting  from  the  famous  Edict 
of  Milan,  issued  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  year  313  A.  D. 
This  Edict  was  the  result  of  Constantine’s  victory  over  Maxentius 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
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Constantine  was  born  at  Naissus,  now  known  as  Nisch,  in  Ser- 
via.  He  was  the  son  of  a Roman  officer  Constantius,  and  Helena, 
a woman  of  humble  extraction,  but  of  remarkable  character  and 
ability.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  we  are  safe 
in  placing  it  between  the  years  275  and  288  A.  D.  Of  his  youth 
and  early  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  know  of  him  first 
at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  by  whom  his  father  had  just  been  made 
Caesar,  and  later  fighting  under  Galerius  on  the  Danube.  On  the 
resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  the  year  305,  his  father, 
now  emperor  of  the  Western  Empire,  asked  Galerius  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  Britain.  Whereupon  Constantine  joined  his  fa- 
ther, and  profiting  by  his  experience  and  instruction,  had  just 
begun  to  distinguish  himself  when  his  father  died,  July  25,  306. 
Constantine  was  immediately  proclaimed  Caesar  by  his  troops,  an4 
with  some  hesitation  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  Galerius. 

For  the  period  of  six  years,  during  the  wars  between  Maxen- 
tius  and  the  emperors  Severus  and  Galerius,  Constantine,  occupied 
with  defending  his  own  territory  against  the  Germans,  remained 
neutral.  But  when,  in  the  year  311,  Galerius  died,  and  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian,  usurped  his  power,  Constantine  saw  that  war 
was  inevitable. 

Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  312,  Constantine,  with  an  army  of 
from  25,000  to  100,000  men,  unhesitatingly  marched  into  Italy 
against  Maxentius,  whose  army  numbered  fully  190,000  men. 
Storming  Susa  and  almost  annihilating  a powerful  army  near  Turin, 
he  continued  southward,  met  a hostile  army  at  Verona,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  it.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  his 
enemy’s  forces  as  compared  with  his  own,  he  marched  forward  to 
the  city  of  Rome. 

Eusebius  tells  us  in  his  “Life  of  Constantine,”  that  while  that 
emperor  was  proceeding  to  Rome,  and  was  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking,  he  remembered  that  his  father  worshipped 
only  one  God,  and  that,  unlike  most  other  Roman  emperors,  he  was 
a happy  man ; so  Constantine  accordingly  decided  to  worship  this 
same  God,  and  he  began  to  implore  His  aid,  and  especially  in  the 
present  enterprise.  Then  occurred  that  wondrous  sight  of  a cross 
in  the  sky,  and  Christ’s  appearing  to  Constantine  on  the  following 
night,  and  explaining  its  significance,  and  ordering  him  to  adopt 
the  cross  as  his  standard  or  labarum,  and  promising  him  victory. 

With  regard  to  this  miracle,  the  historian  Eusebius  tells  us: 
“A  wonderful  sign,  sent  by  God,  appeared  to  Constantine  as  he  was 
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praying.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  was  turning  to 
the  west,  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  immediately  over  the  sun,  a 
figure  of  the  cross,  made  up  of  light,  and  with  it  the  inscription,  ‘In 
hoc  signo  vinces’.”  (In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.)  On  seeing 
this  sign,  both  he  and  his  soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  miracle,  were  thoroughly  stupefied. 

Lactantius,  author  of  “De  Morte  Persecutorum,”  touches  upon 
the  miracle  in  his  forty-fourth  chapter.  He  says,  “Constantine  was 
warned  in  sleep  to  mark  upon  his  shields  the  heavenly  sign  of  God, 
and  so  to  begin  the  battle.”  As  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  are  cor- 
roborated in  this  story  by  two  Pagan  orators,  Eumenius  and  Na- 
zarius,  and  as  Prudentius,  Socrates,  Theodoret  and  a number  of 
other  famous  authors  of  the  time  believe  it,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  our  not  accepting  this  story  as  authentic. 

In  discussing  the  truth  of  this  story,  with  regard  to  Eusebius, 
we  may  say  that  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  universally  accredited, 
He  is  far  from  being  an  over-zealous  defender  of  the  miraculous; 
even  omitting  from  his  work  many  events,  the  miraculous  character 
of  which  is  asserted,  and  not  without  good  reason,  by  other  note- 
worthy historians.  Marion  dismisses  this  doubt  thus:  “His  nar- 
rative is  given  after  the  account  of  the  motives  for  Constantine’s 
conversion.  These  motives  are  portrayed  as  by  no  means  lofty,  as 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  Eusebius  does  not  flatter  his  hero.  The 
emperor  was  dead  when  the  “Life  of  Constantine”  was  published. 
The  historical  probity  of  Eusebius  is  well  known.  The  Father 
of  Church  History  could  exaggerate  in  his  appreciations,  he  could 
also  sin  by  omission ; but  he  never  gives  as  true  mere  facts  of  his 
own  inventing  ajid  of  which  he  knew  the  falsity.” 

Encouraged  by  the  clear  assurance  of  divine  assistance,  with 
the  cross  emblazoned  on  his  battle  standards,  and  with  the  same 
sign  marking  the  shields  of  his  soldiers,  Constantine  met  his  enemy 
near  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and  so  completely  routed  the  vast  army 
of  Maxentius  that  the  tyrant  himself  lost  his  life  in  the  Tiber  on 
October  28,  312. 

By  this  victory  is  established  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in  312-313.  For  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  312,  Constantine,  though  still  a Pagan  ruler,  came 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  and  announced  his  opinion  that  it  was  en- 
tirely to  the  sign  of  the  Cross  that  Christianity  owed  its  victory 
over  Paganism1.  Although  Constantine  walp  not  baptized  until 
he  was  on  his  death-bed  twenty-five  years  later,  he  identified  him- 
self from  that  time  forth  with  the  Christian  cause  and  interests. 
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In  his  decree,  issued  at  Milan  in  A.  D.  313,  the  year  after  the 
battle,  Constantine  placed  Christianity  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  religions  of  the  Empire.  The  language  of  this  famous 
edict  of  toleration,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  in  part  as  follows : “Concluding  some  time  ago  that 
liberty  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  impeded,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  to  the  judgment  and  free  will  of  each  one  the  power  to 
practice  divine  worship  according  to  his  choice,  we  ordained  that 
the  Christians  should  therefore  practise  their  faith  in  the  religion 
professed  by  them. 

“Therefore,  both  I,  Constantine  Augustus,  and  I,  Licinius 
Augustus,  having  met  at  Milan  and  having  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  masters  relating  to  the  public  weal  and  security,  amongst 
other  things  that  seemed  advantageous  to  the  majority  of  men,  we 
decided  first  of  all  to  legislate  on  matters  relating  to  the  Divinity, 
and  to  give  to  Christians,  like  other  men,  full  liberty  to  follow  the 
religion  they  prefer,  that  the  Divinity  which  dwells  in  the  heavens 
may  show  itself  placated  and  benevolent  towards  us  and  all  our 
subjects. 

“With  good  and  just  reason,  then,  we  considered  ourselves 
bound  to  embrace  the  conclusion  that  full  freedom  was  absolutely 
not  to  be  denied  to  anyone  belonging  to  the  Christian  body  or  to  the 
observance  of  that  religion  which  he  deemed  best ; so  that  the  Su- 
preme Divinity,  to  the  worship  of  which  we  are  freely  devoted,  may 
grant  us  its  accustomed  favors  and  benevolence.”  Although  for  a 
short  time  after  the  issue  of  this  Edict  there  was  apparently  no 
great  change  among  the  Pagans,  nevertheless,  without  violence  they 
soon  yielded  to  Christianity. 

By  other  edicts,  he  made  Christianity  the  state  religion  and 
extended  to  it  a patronage  which  he  withheld  from  the  old  Pagan 
worship.  By  the  year  321  he  had  granted  Christian  societies  the 
right  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies  and  had  himself  enriched  the 
Church  with  donations  and  grants  of  land.  This  we  may  call  the 
beginning  of  the  great  possessions  of  the  Church. 

Constantine  also  recognized  the  Christian  Sunday,  as  a day  of 
rest,  forbidding  ordinary  work  on  that  day,  and  ordering  that 
Christian  soldiers  should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  services  of  their 
Church.  This  civil  recognition  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  meant 
much  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  Church. 

For  these  reasons  we  claim  that  this  victory  may  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  more  decisive  battles  of  the  world;  for 
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whereas  these  were  fought  and  won  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  ai 
nation  or  nations,  or  for  sovereignty  of  a people,  or  for  conquest  or 
territorial  increase,  this  battle  marked  the  great  triumph  of  Chris- 
tiantiy  over  Paganism,  the  victory  of  the  Church  of  God  over  thej 
Roman  Empire,  and  finally  the  victory  of  religious  liberty  over 
intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Henry  J.  Amy,  ’16. 


A Violet 

I wandered  in  a valley  wild 

Where  nature  reigned  supreme. 

I wandered,  aimless  as  a child, 

Beside  a sparkling  stream. 

When  all  at  once  I barely  spied 
A speck  of  color  bright, 

Hidden,  as  it  shyly  tried 

To  shun  the  harsh  world’s  sight. 

I stooped  to  look.  A violet, 

The  first  fair  spring  did  give, 

A tiny  thing  indeed,  but  yet 

More  perfect  ne’er  did  live. 

How  many  a blameless  soul,  thought  I 
In  some  secluded  spot, 

Like  this  chaste  bud,  must  live  and  die 
By  all  but  God  forgot? 

Charles  S.  Power,  T6. 


To  A Daffodil 


I saw  a tiny  daffodil 

That  raised  its  golden  head ; 

A little  golden  daffodil 

That  graced  a garden  bed. 

I see  a tiny  little  tot 

Who  bobs  his  golden  head 

Those  golden  locks — my  little  tot 
Safe  in  his  trundle  bed. 

I saw  a faded  daffodil 

That  drooped  its  withered  head; 

A faded,  withered  daffodil 
Dead  in  a garden  bed. 

I clasp  that  tender  little  tot 

Who  nods  his  golden  head 

Those  golden  locks — my  little  tot 
Safe  in  his  trundle  bed. 

Oh  golden  childhood’s  hour  is  short 
How  soon,  alas,  it  flies. 

A golden  daffodil’s  life  is  short; 

How  soon,  alas,  it  dies. 

John  McCaffrey,  T6. 


What’s  in  a Name  ? 


Surely  Miss  Letitia  Smathers  had  ample  provocation  to  be 
angry.  Had  she  not  for  ten  successive  years  been  unanimously 
chosen  as  chief  executive  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Homeless  Cats?  Had  she  not  filled  this  important  post  with  un- 
failing energy  throughout  her  lonely  spinster  years?  And  now — 
after  all  her  sacrifices  and  years  of  faithful  service,  that  spiteful 
Mrs.  Wiggs  had  actually  dared  to  present  herself  as  an  opposing 
candidate.  The  very  thought  was  exasperating! 

This  was  the  eventful  day.  This  meeting  would  tell  whether 
or  not  she  would  be  compelled  to  step  down  from  her  exalted 
position  in  favor  of  that  Mrs.  Wiggs. 

“Sylvia,”  said  Letitia,  turning  to  her  pretty  young  niece,  “I  do 
wish  old  Dr.  Squire  hadn’t  died.  Here  I have  been  waiting  two 
hours  for  that  new  doctor  and  he  hasn’t  come  yet.  I shall  wait  no 
longer.” 

“But,  Aunty,”  protested  her  niece,  “surely  you’re  not  going  out 
with  your  hand  in  that  condition?” 

“I  am  determined,”  snapped  Letitia.  “Do  you  suppose  I will 
allow  Mrs.  Wiggs  to  take  advantage  of  my  absence?  Certainly 
not.  Not  if  I were  to  die  for  it.” 

Sylvia  knew  her  aunt  too  well  to  venture  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  purpose. 

“And  Sylvia,”  added  Letitia,  “don’t  forget  what  I told  you 
about  my  nephew  Ralph.  He  will  probably  arrive  while  I am. 
gone.  Treat  him  cordially  and  avoid  any  appearance  of  cold 
reserve.  I haven’t  seen  him  for  some  years  and  I want  to  make 
him  feel  perfectly  at  home  when  he  arrives.”  With  this  parting 
injunction,  Miss  Letitia  Smathers  squared  her  shoulders,  and  with 
a look  that  bode  evil  to  Mrs.  Wiggs,  went  forth  to  battle. 

Sylvia  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  Vaguely  she  wondered  what  sort 
of  a person  this  nephew  was.  Was  he  tall  or  short;  light  or  dark? 
Sylvia  became  seized  with  sudden  trepidation.  Clearly  now  she 
recollected  her  aunt’s  words : “He  has  been  a little  wild,  so  don’t 
mind  if  he  acts  somewhat  queerly.”  Perhaps  he  might  arrive  in  an 

intoxicated  condition,  or . At  this  point  Sylvia’s  reflections 

were  disturbed  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Oh ! surely 
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this  was  Ralph  now.  With  nervous  steps,  Sylvia  ran  to  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  stood  a young  man  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

“Is  Miss  Smathers  in?”  he  inquired,  politely. 

“Are — are  you  Ralph?”  stammered  the  confused  girl. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  in  surprise,  “but  how  did ” 

“Oh,  then  do  come  right  in,”  broke  in  Sylvia,  “we  have  been 
expecting  you  for  some  time.” 

“Yes,  I am  rather  late,”  confessed  the  newcomer,  “but,  then, 
you  see ” 

“Oh!  never  mind,”  said  Sylvia  with  a laugh;  “I’ll  forgive  you. 
Here,  let  me  take  your  things.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied,  handing  her  his  hat  and  coat. 

“Now  sit  right  down  and  make  yourself  at  home,”  said  Sylvia, 
as  she  disposed  of  his  coat  and  hat. 

“Yes — yes — I will,  thanks,”  said  Ralph  a little  nervously  as  he 
seated  himself  on  the  sofa. 

“You  know,”  said  Sylvia,  seating  herself  beside  him;  “Aunty 
has  gone  to  a club  meeting,  and  has  left  me  here  to  entertain  you 
until  she  returns.” 

“Really,”  replied  Ralph,  with  a look  of  mild  surprise.  “I 
don’t  see  why ” 

“Oh ! she  positively  refused  to  stay  at  home,”  replied  Sylvia, 
“but  she’ll  be  back  shortly.” 

“But  tell  me  all  about  yourself,”  she  said,  evidently  wishing 
to  change  the  topic  of  conversation ; “what  have  you  been  doing  all 
these  years?” 

“Why — why — ” stammered  Ralph,  in  evident  embarrassment, 
“you  see ” 

“Oh!  of  course!  I shouldn’t  have  asked  that  question;  please 
pardon  me  for  being  so  inquisitive.”  Certainly,  thought  Sylvia, 
her  fears  were  groundless.  The  young  man  was  most  gentlemanly, 
and  embarrassed  almost  to  the  point  of  shyness.  And,  with  a sudden 
blush, — he  was  not  bad  to  look  upon. 

As  for  Ralph,  many  thoughts  had  rushed  through  his  brain 
with  kaleidoscopic  swiftness.  He  was  conscious,  however,  that  this 
young  lady  had  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  In  fact,  he  con- 
fessed to  himself,  that  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  attracted 
by  her  beauty,  grace  and  manner.  But  the  idea  was  absurd ! He 
had  known  her  such  a short  time!  It  was  contrary  to  all  ideas  of 
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conventionality.  And  besides,  if  he  did  love  her,  it  hardly  seemed 
possible  that  she  should  care  for  him  in  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  treated  him  most  cordially  and  had 
called  him  by  his  given  name.  That  might  mean  something. 

“I  hope,”  said  Sylvia,  resuming  the  conversation,  “that  you  will 
settle  down  and  be  quite  steady,  now  that  you  are  here.” 

“Yes,  certainly,  Miss  Smathers. 

“You  may  call  me  Sylvia,”  she  said,  with  a generous  smile. 

“Sylvia,”  said  Ralph,  seizing  her  hand,  and  in  a voice  choked 
with  emotion,  “you  may  not  believe  it,  but  I ” 

At  that  very  inopportune  moment,  Ralph’s  amorous  declaration 
was  punctuated  by  a gasp  of  astonishment  coming  from  the  door- 
way. 

Unobserved,  Miss  Letitia  Smathers  had  entered  the  room, 
With  a start  of  surprise,  both  young  people  turned,  and  found 
themselves  angrily  confronted  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Homeless  Cats. 

“What  does  this  mean,  sir?”  said  Miss  Letitia,  with  an  ominous 
look  at  Ralph,  “and  who  are  you  ?” 

“Why,  Aunty,”  gasped  Sylvia,  weakly,  “isn’t  this  your  nephew 
Ralph?” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Miss  Letitia  grimly.  “I  repeat,  sir; 
who  are  you?” 

The  expression  of  bewildered  amazement  on  the  face  of  the 
young  visitor  would  have  been  ludicrous  to  a disinterested  party. 

“Why — why — ” he  muttered,  “I — I — am  Ralph  Weston,  the 
new  doctor.” 

And  then  Sylvia  fainted. 

Harold  Brown,  Collegiate  Medical. 
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On  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  human  mind  are  innumerable 
billows  of  thought ; some,  huge,  rolling  mountains,  the  passions  of 
a lifetime,  giant  habits  of  the  intellect;  others,  whitecapped  follies 
and  foibles  that  come  and  go ; and  again,  mere  rippling  wavelets, 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  a passing  dream.  And  as  scarcely  two 
waves  alike  can  ever  be  found  in  all  the  deep,  so  in  all  this  uni- 
verse of  ours  two  minds  were  never  made  identical.  In  some,  the 
line  of  love  is  dominant ; others  shudder  with  unspoken  hate ; still 
others  answer  to  ambition’s  call;  yet,  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
every  human  being,  denied,  perhaps  ridiculed,  scored,  reviled,  yet 
ineffaceable ; most  laudable  when  well  directed,  and  most  culpable 
when  abused,  lives  and  rules — Curiosity.  It  may  be  the  curiosity 
of  a scientist : how  can  some  latent  energy  be  utilized  ? or  the 
curiosity  of  a gossip:  what  is  her  neighbor  having  for  dinner?  The 
dreamer  wonders  of  the  future,  the  practical  business  man  worries 
of  the  present,  the  student  peers  into  the  dimness  of  the  past;  all 
from  curiosity.  And  so,  acquainted  with  this  trait  of  mankind,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I may  omit  the  apology  I had 
intended  when  I began — with  the  student,  to  delve  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  study  the  beginnings  of  our  modern  drama. 

Notice  that  I said  the  “Middle  Ages,”  for  the  drama  of  the 
Elizabethan  period — that  period  in  which  the  very  summit  of  the 
dramatic  art  was  reached — cannot  be  considered  as  a development 
of  or  an  outgrowth  from  the  old  Greek  drama.  The  Grecian  drama 
was  at  its  height  in  the  days  of  Sophocles ; then,  as  the  arms  of 
Greece  fell  before  the  all-conquering  power  of  Rome,  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  Peloponnesus,  alread  decadent,  was  submerged  and 
corrupted  by  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  characterized  the 
sensual  appetite  of  the  “turba  Remi.”  Following  close  upon  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  under  the  Empire,  came  the  tidal 
wave  of  vice  and  immorality  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and,  naturally  enough, — for  the  stage  is  but  a mirror 
of  the  times — the  drama,  if  we  may  so  dignify  the  orgies  of  the 
period,  became  more  and  more  demoralized  and  demoralizing,  until 
it  “died  a natural  death,  not  because  the  Church  condemned  it,  but 
by  a lust  for  sheer  obscenity  and  bloodshed  which  made  true  dram- 
atic writing  impossible.” 
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Then  followed  a huge  hiatus,  a period  of  from  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  years,  in  which  the  dramatic  art  was  dead,  there 
being  but  two  isolated  attempts  at  a revival  in  all  that  length  of 
time. 

In  about  the  fourth  century,  a drama  written  in  Greek 
on  the  subject  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  attributed  to  Gregory  Nazianzene,  made  its 
appearance.  It  was  cast  upon  the  lines  of  a Greek  tragedy  with  tha 
exception  that  there  were  no  lyrical  choruses,  and  its  chief  literary, 
merit  consisted  in  the  several  hundred  lines  of  Euripides  that  the 
author  had  incorporated  into  his  play.  The  only  other  attempt  at 
dramatic  composition  during  this  time  was  that  of  the  nun  Hros- 
witha,  who,  “inspired  with  the  excellent  notion  of  not  letting  the 
devil  keep  the  good  things  to  himself,”  wrote  a series  of  comedies, 
based  on  Terence,  in  which  she  dramatized  the  legendary  history  of 
Christian  Saints  and  Confessors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  her 
plays  were  ever  acted,  but  even  if  they  were,  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion cannot  conceive  of  their  having  had  any  effect  on  the  later-day 
drama. 

The  real  source  of  the  mediaeval  drama  was  in  religion.  When 
the  immoral  theatre  and  its  memories  had  passed  away,  the  Church 
itself  allowed  and  contributed  to  the  development  of  a new  drama, 
as  different  from  the  old  as  Time  is  from  Eternity.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  itself  essentially  dramatic,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  from  a very  early  age  the  ignorant  and  unlettered 
have  been  instructed  by  scenic  representations.  At  solemn  feasts, 
Easter  and  Christmas  especially,  the  clergy  would  re-enact,  as  it 
were,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  the  event  that  was  being 
celebrated.  At  first  the  text  was  very  short,  and  in  Latin  prose 
taken  solely  from  the  Gospel  or  Office  of  the  day.  But  there  was  a 
constant  though  gradual  tendency  towards  versification ; after  a 
time  prose  became  the  exception,  and,  in  addition,  the  vernacular 
began  to  creep  in.  Dating  from  the  tenth  century  in  England  we 
have  a dramatic  “trope,”  of  the  Easter  service  in  Latin  verse;  in 
the  twelfth  century  in  France  we  have  a dramatization  of  the  par- 
able of  the  wise  virgins,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  French.  Dur-* 
ing  that  same  century  the  vernacular  completely  supplanted  the 
Latin,  individual  inventiveness  asserted  itself,  and,  though  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  religion,  yet  it  did  spread 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  and  became  amenable  to  de- 
velopment along  national  lines. 
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Such  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  religious  drama.  It  is  un- 
certain to  what  extent  words  were  used  in  it,  or  when  dialogue  was 
introduced,  but  the  main  point  is  that  the  dramatic  art  had  had  a 
rebirth,  and  that  clergy  and  city  were  becoming  familiarized  with 
it.  And  with  this  familiarization  came  the  second  step  in  the  history 
of  our  drama,  the  evolution  from  the  Liturgical  Drama  to  the  Mir- 
acle Plays  and  Mysteries.  In  France,  the  name  “Miracle”  was 
given  to  any  play  representing  the  lives  of  the  saints,  while  the 
“Mystery”  was  a play  based  on  the  life  of  Christ  or  stories  from 
the  Old  Testament  associated  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In 
England,  however,  there  was  no  such  distinction,  the  name  “Mir- 
acle” being  applied  to  all  sorts  of  religious  drama.  The  earliest 
miracles  of  which  any  record  exists  are  the  “Ludus  de  Sancta  Kath« 
arina,”  which  was  performed  in  Dunstable,  England,  in  1110,  and  a 
French  drama  of  the  same  century  called  “Adam.”  From  that  time 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Elizabethan 
drama  rose  to  its  highest  perfection,  the  Miracles  increased  in 
number  and  popularity.  At  first,  they  were  given  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  impressiveness  in  the  Churches,  being  like  the  Liturgical 
Drama,  controlled  by  the  clergy;  soon,  as  the  field  of  subjects  wid- 
dened,  and  the  plays  increased  in  number  and  liveliness,  they  were 
often  transferred  to  the  church-yards,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  find  them  out  of  ecclesiastical  hands,  and 
taken  up  eagerly  by  the  town  guilds. 

The  “Mysteries”  flourished  chiefly  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Though  strictly  speaking,  as  I said  above,  the  name  “Mys- 
tery” referred  only  to  dramas  built  around  the  story  of  Christ,  yet, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  miracle,  no  very  definite  line  was  drawn.  We 
have  many  mysteries  devoted  to  saints,  and  even  two  representing 
matters  not  religious,  the  “Mystery  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,”  an3 
the  “Mystery  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.”  They  are  divided  into 
three  great  cycles,  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  of  all  the  saints.  In  all  these,  truth  and  legend 
were  mingled  without  distinction.  Foremost  among  the  Mysteries 
were  the  passion  plays,  which  include  not  only  the  plays  devoted 
especially  to  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  but  all  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Christ  in  general.  The  present  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau  is,  in  a measure,  a revival  of  them.  The  names  of  about  a 
hundred  authors  who  wrote  during  this  period  have  come  down  to 
us,  together  with  a total  of  about  one  million  verses,  a rich  legacy 
of  mediaeval  drama. 
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The  early  English  Miracle  plays — remember  that  in  England, 
the  term  “Miracle”  embraced  in  its  significance  the  continental 
meanings  of  both  “Miracle”  and  “Mystery” — were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  in  the  first  class  given  at  Christmas,  dealt  with  all 
the  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ;  the  others,  given  at 
Easter,  presented  the  mysteries  of  His  Passion,  death  and  resur- 
rection. After  a time  these  two  became  united  into  single  cycles 
beginning  with  the  Creation  and  extending  to  the  Last  Judgment. 
These  cycles  were  presented  once  a year,  commencing  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  and  often  lasting  a whole  week.  Four  great  cycles 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  Towneley,  Chester,  York  and  Coventry 
series,  each  containing  a number  of  plays,  running  from  twenty-four 
in  the  Chester  to  forty-eight  in  the  York  cycle. 

Each  guild  was  responsible  for  one  or  more  plays  of  the  series, 
and  was  expected  to  select  and  train  the  actors,  and  be  ready  to 
make  its  presentation  when  the  opening  day  came.  These  presen- 
tations were  given  on  wooden  scaffolds,  either  stationary  ip 
churches,  or  moved  about  the  street  on  wheels.  The  movable  carts 
on  which  the  players  performed  in  towns  like  Chester  were  of  two 
stories,  the  lower  story  a dressing  room  for  the  actors,  and  the 
upper  the  stage  proper.  Actors  on  the  street  were  often  associated 
with  those  on  the  stage.  As  soon  as  a play  was  over,  the  platform 
was  drawn  to  a neighboring  square,  and  the  same  play  repeated  tq 
a different  audience,  while  the  next  play  of  the  cycle  would  take 
the  place  just  vacated. 

The  method  of  representation  of  the  period  furnishes  a tre- 
mendous contrast  to  our  modern  usages.  Although  the  action  often 
changed  from  place  to  place,  the  scenery  was  never  changed ; hence, 
all  the  various  localities  where  the  character  of  the  drama  ap- 
peared had  to  be  shown  simultaneously.  This  necessitated  not  a 
real  representation,  but  a sort  of  conventional  indication  of  place. 
Two  or  three  trees,  for  instance,  represented  a forest;  a balcony 
was  heaven;  on  the  side  of  the  stage  was  often  a huge  dragon’s 
mouth,  through  which  smoke  and  flames  poured,  typical  of  hell,, 
and  so  on.  Still,  though  the  scenery  was  immovable,  it  was  rich; 
nothing  was  spared  to  attract  the  eye.  The  actors,  too,  added  to  the 
general  effect  by  the  beauty  of  their  dress ; in  fact,  beauty  of  cos- 
tume was  often  more  sought  after  than  truth.  Great  vividness  was< 
however,  constantly  aimed  at.  The  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  for 
instance,  had  to  last  as  long  as  it  did  in  reality.  In  fact,  it  is  re- 
lated that  in  1437,  the  Cure  Nicolle,  who  was  playing  the  part  of 
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Christ  at  Metz,  nearly  died  of  exhaustion  himself  before  being  taken 
down  from  the  cross. 

So  much  for  the  Miracle  and  Mystery.  But  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  for,  as  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man development  transition  is  ever  gradual,  so  in  the  development 
of  the  drama  every  change  is  slow  and  deliberate.  The  jump  from 
the  “Ludus  de  Sancta  Katharina”  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  would 
have  been  impossible ; there  had  to  be  some  intermediate  step.  What 
was  it  to  be  ? If  we  consider  for  a moment  the  general  tendency  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  have  the  answer.  What 
was  the  central  idea  in  Giotto’s  painting?  Allegory.  In  Orcagna’s 
sculpture?  Allegory.  In  the  French  “Romance  of  the  Rose,”  the 
German  “Parzival,”  the  English  “Vision  of  Piers  Plowman”  ? All 
ajlegory.  And  it  was  a perfectly  logical,  easily  traceable  evolution 
from  the  Miracle  and  Mystery  with  their  occasional  allegorical  char- 
acter— as,  for  example,  in  the  Coventry  plays,  where  we  find  Justice, 
Mercy,  Truth  and  Peace  holding  conference  with  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  Death  striking  down  Herod  among  his  knights,  and  Con- 
templation explaining  mysteries  of  Faith — to  the  pure  allegory 
the  so-called  “Morality  Plays.” 

The  “Morality”  has  no  real  intrinsic  value;  its  chief  function 
was  to  bring  our  modern  drama  to  self-consciousness,  and  it  has 
all  the  “aridity  and  mortal  dullness  proper  to  merely  transitional 
and  abortive  products.”  The  stage  had  ceased  to  represent  God’s 
dealings  with  man,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  reflect  real  men  and 
women;  it  merely  embodied  ideas,  “incarnated  figments  of  the 
mind.”  Thus  we  have  as  characaters  Perseverance,  Science,  Wit, 
Free-will,  Imagination,  Sensual  Appetite,  and  all  this  motley  col- 
lection of  abstractions.  It  may  not  have  been  too  great  a task  for 
the  imagination  of  the  fifteenth  century  listener,  steeped  as  that  age 
was,  in  allegory,  to  appreciate  all  this,  but  to  us,  our  minds  broad- 
ened and  deepened  (we  hope)  by  four  centuries  of  progress,  the 
lifeless  figures  of  the  Morality  fail  to  appeal.  There  is  a simple 
enough  reason  for  it,  too.  In  the  human  being,  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind  are  blended,  and  serve  to  balance  one  another,  but  when 
these  same  vices  and  virtues  are  isolated  and  personified,  they  stand 
out  individually  in  startling  unreality,  and  consequently  fail  to  con- 
vey any  forcible  lesson  in  human  ethics. 

By  far  the  most  original  and  interesting  feature  of  the  Morali- 
ties was  the  introduction  of  the  character  of  Vice.  He  was  the 
Devil’s  frequent  but  not  inseparable  companion,  a “tricksy  incarna- 
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tion  of  the  wickedness  which  takes  all  shapes  and  whose  fantastic 
feats  secure  a kind  of  sympathy.”  He  was  the  personification  of 
the  element  of  evil  that  is  inseparable  from  human  nature.  Looked 
upon  from  a less  serious  viewpoint,  his  pranks  and  tricks  throw  a 
gleam  of  merriment  across  the  dullness  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  skips.  He  was  wont  to  belabor  the  Devil  with  his  sword,  stirring 
up  laughter  with  his  jests,  while  he  “heaped  mischief  upon  mischief 
in  the  heart  of  man.”  It  was  the  part  of  Vice,  divested  of  his  ini- 
quities, and  invested  with  a bauble,  that  was  practically  the  only 
feature  of  the  Moralities  that  survived  the  period  of  transition  and 
became  incorporated  as  the  clown  or  fool  in  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

And  so,  in  brief  review,  have  passed  before  us  the  various  forms 
of  the  mediaeval  drama.  We  have  seen  the  Liturgical  Drama,  in  all 
its  solemn  Latinity;  we  have  gazed  at  the  pageantry  of  the  Miracle 
and  Mystery,  and  have  seen  them  gradually  merged  into  the  Mor- 
ality, with  its  cold  and  lifeless  struggles  between  good  and  evil ; and 
now,  raised  aloft  with  the  genius  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  and 
looking  back  at  the  procession  that  has  passed  us,  what  do  we 
behold?  We  behold  the  drama,  born,  as  it  were,  a little  child, 
nursed  tenderly  to  life  by  watchful  Mother  Church ; we  see  it  pass- 
ing to  some  extent  from  that  Mother’s  care,  taking  its  first  unaided 
step;  we  see  it  advancing  through  childhood  and  youth,  growing, 
developing,  becoming  learned  in  the  ways  of  the  world ; until  finally 
we  see  it,  no  longer  needing  a mother’s  tenderness,  bursting  forth 
into  the  flower  of  life,  the  vigorous,  symmetrical,  unapproached 
and  unapproachable,  throbbing,  inspiring  incarnation  of  the  Eliza* 
bethan  drama.  And  the  Age  we  have  studied  was  the  school,  its 
centuries  the  grades,  which  brought  this  wondrous  youth  to  such 
glorious  perfection. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  ’15. 
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To  a Thrush 


Sing,  clear,  O throstle! 

Thou  golden-tongued  apostle 
And  little  brown-frocked  brother 
Of  the  loved  Assisian! 

Sing  courage  to  the  mother 
Sing  strength  into  the  man, 

For  they  who,  in  another  May, 

Trod  Hope’s  scant  wine  from  grapes  of  pain, 
Have  tasted  in  thy  song  today 

The  bitter-sweet  red  lees  again. 

To  them  in  whose  sad  May-time  thou 
Sang’st  comfort  from  thy  maple  bough 

To  tinge  the  presaged  dole  with  sweet, 

O prophet  then,  be  prophet  now 
And  paraclete! 

That  fateful  May!  The  pregnant  vernal  night 

Was  throbbing  with  the  first  faint  pangs  of  day, 
The  while,  with  cosmic  urge  toward  life  and  light, 
Earth-atoms  countless  groped  their  destined  way; 
And  one  full-winged  to  fret 
Its  tender  oubliette, 

The  warding  mother-heart  above  it  woke. 

Darkling  she  lay  in  doubt,  then,  sudden  wise, 
Whispered  her  husband’s  drowsy  ear  and  broke 

The  estranging  seal  of  slumber  from  his  eyes: 

“My  hour  is  nigh;  arise.” 

Already  when,  with  arms  for  comfort  linked, 

The  lovers  at  an  eastward  window  stood, 

The  rosy  day,  in  cloudy  swaddlings,  blinked 

Through  misty  green  new-fledged  in  Wister  Wood. 
Breathless  upon  this  birth 
The  still-entranced  earth 
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Seemed  brooding  motionless  in  windless  space. 

Then  rose  thy  priestly  chant,  O holy  bird! 

And  heaven  and  earth  were  quickened  with  its  grace; 

To  tears  were  moved  two  wedded  souls  who  heard. 

And  one,  unborn,  was  stirred ! 

O Comforter,  enough  that  from  thy  green, 

Hid  tabernacle  in  the  wood’s  recess 

To  those  care-haunted  lovers  thou,  unseen, 

Shouldst  send  thy  flame-tipped  song  to  cheer  and  bless. 
Enough  for  them  to  hear 
And  feel  thy  presence  near; 

And  yet,  when  he,  regardful  of  her  ease, 

Had  led  her  back  by  brightening  hall  and  stair 

To  her  own  chamber’s  quietude  and  peace, 

One  maple-bowered  window  shook  with  rare, 

Sweet  song — and  thou  wert  there! 

Hunter  of  souls ! the  loving  chase  so  night 

Those  spirits  twain  had  never  come  before. 

They  saw  the  sacred  flame  within  thine  eye; 

To  them  the  maple’s  depths  quick  glory  wore, 

As  tho’  God’s  hand  had  lit 
His  altar  fire  in  it, 

And  made  a fane  of  virgin  verdure  pleached, 

Wherefrom  thou  might’st  in  numbers  musical 

Expound  the  age-sweet  words  thy  Francis  preached 
To  thee  and  thine,  of  God’s  benignant  thrall 
That  broodeth  over  all. 

And  they,  athirst  for  comfort,  sipped  thy  song, 

But  drank  not  yet  thy  deeper  homily. 

Not  yet,  but  when  parturient  pangs  grew  strong, 

And  from  its  cell  the  young  soul  struggled  free — 

A new  joy,  trailing  grief, 

A little  crumpled  leaf, 

Blighted  before  it  bourgeoned  from  the  stem — 

Thou  wert,  as  fabled  robin  to  the  rood, 

A minister  of  charity  to  them: 

And  from  the  shadows  of  sad  parenthood 
They  heard  and  understood. 
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Makes  God  one  soul  a lure  for  snaring  three? 

Ah ! surely ; so  this  nursling  of  the  nest, 

This  teen-touched  joy,  ere  birth  anoint  of  thee, 

Yet  bears  thy  chrismal  music  in  her  breast. 

Five  Mays  have  come  and  sped 
Above  her  sunny  head, 

And  still  the  happy  song  abides  in  her. 

For  tho’  on  maimed  limbs  the  body  creeps, 

It  doth  a spirit  house  whose  pinions  stir 
Familiarly  the  far  cerulean  steeps 
Where  God  His  mansion  keeps. 

So  come,  O throstle ! 

Thou  golden-tongued  apostle 
And  little  brown-frocked  brother 
Of  the  loved  Assisian, 

Sing  courage  to  the  mother, 

Sing  strength  into  the  man ; 

That  she  who  in  another  May 

Came  out  of  heaven,  trailing  care, 

May  never  know  that  sometimes  gray 

Earth’s  roof  is  and  its  cupboards  bare. 

To  them  in  whose  sad  May-time  thou 
Sang’st  comfort  from  thy  maple  bough, 

To  tinge  the  presaged  dole  with  sweet, 

O prophet  then,  be  prophet  now 
And  paraclete! 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 

( Reprinted  from  “The  Lyric  Year ” by  permission  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  Kennerley.) 


Zoological  Arcanigrams 

The  other  afternoon  I strolled  through  the  Bronx  Zoo  for  the 
express  purpose  of  stirring  up  a flock  of  Arcanigrams.  The  gardens 
are  delightful  in  spring,  and  the  animals  collected  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe  are  placed  amid  such  comfortable  surroundings 
that  they  don’t  seem  to  mind  their  captivity.  The  majestic  elephant- 
house  proudly  displaying  its  Indian  style  of  architecture  aroused  my 
admiration.  In  and  out  of  the  various  buildings  I wandered  and  was 
reminded  of  a page  in  my  boyhood  geography,  where  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  all  the  zones  of  the  earth  are  pictured  on  one  page.  Sev- 
eral times  I paused  for  reflection  over  ponds  where  beavers  and 
water-fowl  disported  themselves.  In  the  waters  I saw  also  the  re- 
flection of  the  laughing  skies  of  spring.  I was  glad,  and  was  soon 
dreaming  of — but  all  this  is  parenthetical — now  for  the  specimens: 


To  be  dight  with  a learned  look  does  not  make  a man  erudite. 
The  owl  “puts  up”  a wise  appearance,  but  doesn’t  care  a “hoot” 
about  wisdom. 


Oh,  what  a beautiful  tiger!  It  looks  like  an  overgrown  pussy 
done  in  orange  and  black.  How  harmless-looking — but  beware ! A 
man’s  sartorial  “scenery”  may  not  reveal  his  inward  plots,  and  you 
can’t  always  tell  a crook  by  his  cover. 

Even  a jackass  can  do  things  more  worthy  than  “kicking.” 
Beware  the  royal  chair  of  discontent.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  the  frown. 


Cultivate  the  quality  of  “sticktoitiveness.”  Watch  the  indus* 
trious  squirrel  and  the  busy  little  chipmunk — see  how  they  gnaw 
and  gnaw  away  the  shell  until  they  meet  the  meat  of  the  nut.  Like- 
wise, in  any  study  must  we  gnaw  away  difficulties  before  we  can 
make  a single  kernel  of  thought  our  own. 

The  ostrich  harmonizes  with  the  last  syllable  of  its  name  by  hav- 
ing a wealth  of  fine  feathers.  Plumes  are  utilized  mostly  on  femi- 
nine headgear,  but  men  can  decorate  themselves,  too.  For  instance 
— moral  excellence  is  a fine  feather  in  any  man’s  hat. 
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The  coyote  is  the  Cassius  of  the  Zoo.  He  certainly  has  a "lean 
and  hungry  look.”  Some  people  resemble  this  sorry-looking  wolf 
of  waste-lands  because  they  insist  on  skulking  over  the  desert  ofj 
idleness,  and  whenever  they  meet  with  reverses  which,  like  blanched 
bones,  are  strewn  along  the  trail  of  inertia,  they  immediately  set  up 
a howl. 


Don’t  suffer  from  unnecessary  fear.  After  I had  finished  look- 
ing at  wolves,  prairie-dogs  and  so  on,  and  thought  myself  at  a safe 
distance  from  Wild  West  exhibits,  I was  held  up  by  a tin  sign  with 
this  Latinism:  RANA  CATESBIANA.  In  looking  at  the  animal 
on  exhibition,  I found  it  to  be  only  a bull-frog — maybe  I wasn’t 
“hopping”  mad ! 


Patriotism  is  partly  permeated  with  pardonable  pride.  I felt 
like  singing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  when  I saw  the  national 
bird.  The  keeper,  during  the  course  of  conversation,  remarked: 
"I  never  say  anything  unpatriotic  when  the  cage  door  is  open — I’m 
afraid  the  eagle  might  ‘go  up  in  the  air.’  ” Conclusion : Always 
keep  your  temper  well  caged,  whether  it  be  of  an  aero  plane  or  fancy 
nature. 


Anent  eagles — be  patriotic.  It  is  strongly  paradoxical  to  note 
that  if  you  “shoot”  a five  dollar  gold-piece  without  good  aim,  you 
will  harm  the  eagle ; for  the  eagle  stands  for  American  ideals,  and 
American  ideals  deplore  ruthless  waste. 


Appearances  are  loquacious,  so  see  to  it  that  they  speak  well  of 
you.  In  one  of  the  cages  in  the  Bird-house  was  a large  black  and 
yellow  bird.  On  a card  attached  to  the  screen  were  these  words: 
CONCAVE  CASQUED,  but  taking  into  consideration  its  piping 
note  and  the  enormous  size  of  its  bill,  it  ought  to  be  popularly  called 
“The  Plumber’s  Bird.” 


Never  think  that  you  are  too  big  to  appreciate  small  favors. 
Gunda,  one  of  the  elephants  at  the  Zoo,  is  fifty  million  times  as 
heavy  as  the  little  peanut  for  which  Gunda  has  such  a keen  relish. 
If  you  can’t  crack  this  peanut  problem,  we  mention  that  it’s  merely 
an  approximate  way  of  saying  that  above-named  monster  of  the 
tropics  tips  the  scales  at  four  tons. 
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The  Association  of  Ideas  is  one  of  the  strongest  organizations 
in  the  world.  It’s  never  idle.  As  I walked  along  one  of  the  road- 
ways of  the  Zoological  Gardens  I noticed  a workman  planting  a 
flower-bed,  and  at  once  I discovered  that  my  winter  suit  was  be- 
ginning to  look  a little  “seedy.” 


The  lion  is  called  the  king  of  beasts.  I have  been  wondering  if 
that’s  the  reason  why  he  has  such  a big  head.  Briefly,  for  man’s 
benefit,  a “swelled  head”  is  a pathological  condition  of  the  cranium 
superinduced  by  inflating  with  self-esteem  an  easily  stretched  imag- 
ination. To  reduce  swelling,  apply  poultices  possessing  antiphlcv 
gistic  properties — humility  is  considered  a good  remedy. 


Don’t  be  a human-giraffe  and  “look  down”  on  your  neighbor. 
In  point  of  explanation  I might  say  that  the  giraffe  does  not  belong 
to  the  bird  family,  even  though  he  does  get  a bird’s  eye  view  of 
what’s  going  on. 


I was  in  the  Bird-house  when  the  sun  began  to  set,  and  I won- 
dered if  any  dark  plots  would  be  hatched  during  the  night.  A shud- 
der passed  over  me — then  I realized  that  there  were  only  a few 
people  left  on  the  grounds  and  that  I must  depart.  As  I strolled 
pensively  homeward  along  a winding  path  which  skirted  a quiet  pool 
a number  of  white  ducks  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  away 
like  a miniature  Pacific  Squadron.  All  was  still,  save  the  shrill  cries 
of  birds  and  brutelike  sounds  which  were  still  resounding  in  my 
mind.  Gradually  they  blended  into  articulate  utterances — I listened 
attentively — and  the  one  big  lesson  of  my  trip  through  the  Zoo  came 
to  me  in  this  strange  jargon  of  the  jungle : 

Theli  on  andthe  ti  gerand  themon  keyan  dtheseal 
An  dother  beastsab  outthe  Zooshouldtea  chyou  agreatdeal, 
Itisnot  Gree  kor  La  tinorsomedin  gy  clas  siclore, 

Theydonot  ev  enknowpoorbrutes  thatwo  plustwo  ma  kefour, 

Bu  tleavethe  Zoof  ullthan  kfulf  oryourf  reedoman  dyourb  irth — 
Sinceman’s  theon  lyanimalthat’s  ra  tionalonearth. 

(Handy  Literal  Translation  on  receipt  of  50c.  in  postage.) 

— Arcanus. 


May  Devotions 

Of  the  many  old  customs  which  still  abound  at  Fordham,  that 
of  holding  the  May  Devotions  on  the  quadrangle,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  impressive.  Fordham  was  a pioneer  in  the  establishment 
of  this  custom,  and  after  its  successful  inauguration,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  other  Catholic  colleges  throughout  the  country  quickly 
took  it  up.  It  is  interesting  to  note  an  extract  from  the  diary  of 
the  Parthenian  Sodality,  under  date  of  May  1,  1887,  which  deals  with 
the  first  gathering  of  the  students  about  the  then  newly  erected 
statue  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sodality.  The  extract  is  as  follows : 

“A  very  imposing  ceremony — and  one  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten — took  place  this  morning.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  be  blessed  this  morning,  and 
the  students  accordingly  assembled  in  the  court  where  the  statue 
had  been  erected.  Here  one  witnessed  a scene  which  my  pen  but  ill 
describes.  In  the  centre  stood  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  with  head 
slightly  bent  and  arms  outstretched ; beneath  it  stood  our  Rev.  Di- 
rector, Father  Freeman,  assisted  by  Father  Fagan  and  Mr.  Read 
Mullan,  performing  the  Benediction ; altar  boys  and  acolytes  stood 
around  the  base  of  the  image ; in  front  stood  the  entire  cadet  corps, 
drawn  up  in  military  array,  while  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
were  occupied  by  the  boys  of  the  three  divisions,  the  choir  stand- 
ing near  the  chapel  door.  After  the  blessing,  the  sweet  strains  of 
the  Magnificat  arose,  and  then  the  cadets  fired  several  volleys.  All 
then  repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  High  Mass  was  celebrated.” 

W.  E.  Howley,  Sec. 

It  was  not  until  1889,  however,  that  the  celebration  of  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  manner  known  to  present-day  Fordham  stu- 
dents, was  inaugurated.  The  diary  contains,  under  date  of  May  6, 
1889,  the  following: 

“A  special  meeting  of  the  Sodality  Council  was  held  this  even- 
ing in  the  First  Division  Reading  Room.  Fr.  Fagan,  the  Director, 
presided.  The  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  treat  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  month  of  May.  Fr.  Fagan  proposed  that  all  the 
boys  should  assemble  around  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  t^ 
sing  a few  hymns,  and  also  that  each  evening  a student  should 
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deliver  some  remarks  about  this  beautiful  devotion,  or  concerning 
anything  that  pertains  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  proposal  was 
unanimously  accepted,  and  Jas.  Blun,  ’89,  was  appointed  to  open  the 
practice  by  delivering  a few  remarks  tonight.” 

R.  J.  Gutierrez,  Sec. 

This  pious  practice  met  with  the  highest  approbation  by  all  who 
heard  of  it,  and  the  diary  of  the  Sodality  shows  that  it  immediately 
became  an  institution  of  the  college.  We  quote  the  following 
extracts : 

May  11,  1890.  “*  * * Our  Rev.  Director  complimented 

those  who  had  already  spoken  at  the  evening  May  devotions,  and 
hoped  that  those  who  were  yet  to  speak  would  even  surpass  the 
high  standard  set  for  them.” 

Paul  R.  Conniff,  Sec. 

May  22,  1891.  “The  Council  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  as- 
sembled in  the  First  Division  Reading  Room  immediately  after  the 
evening  devotions  to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  * * *” 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  Sec. 

Thus,  the  evening  May  devotions,  first  introduced  in  1889,  were 
continued  year  after  year.  With  the  growth  of  the  number  of  day 
students,  their  own  sodality,  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  waa 
established,  and  its  members  joined  those  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality 
in  the  celebration  of  the  month  dedicated  to  Mary.  This  simple  and 
pious  practice  suggested  by  Father  Fagan  enters  now  upon  its 
twenty-fifth  year.  May  it  long  continue  to  flourish  as  an  honored 
tradition  and  a sacred  custom  of  Fordham. 

The  speakers  and  subjects  for  May,  1913,  are: 

Thursday,  May  1 — “Mary,  Our  Mother,”  John  T.  Stahl,  T3. 

Friday,  May  2 — “Our  Lady  Immaculate,”  Edward  P.  Gilleran, 
T3. 

Monday,  May  5 — “Mary  Our  Hope,”  Burns  F.  Barford,  T3. 

Tuesday,  May  6 — “Morning  Star,”  Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  T3, 

Wednesday,  May  7 — “Virgin  Most  Peaceful,”  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara, T3. 

Thursday,  May  8 — “Mary  Most  Sorrowful,”  Harold  M.  Mul- 
queen,  T4. 

Friday,  May  9 — “Mary  Most  Pure,”  Walter  McGahren,  T3. 

Monday,  May  12 — “Mother  of  Our  Redeemer,”  Charles  R. 
Small,  T3. 

Tuesday,  May  13 — “Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,”  J.  Eaton 
Smith,  T3. 
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Wednesday,  May  14 — “Refuge  of  Sinners,”  Edwin  S.  Mur- 
phy, ’14. 

Thursday,  May  15 — “Mary  Our  Advocate,”  John  G.  Flanigan, 
T3. 

Friday,  May  16 — “Mother  of  Divine  Grace,”  Thomas  B.  O’Con- 
nell, T3. 

Monday,  May  19 — “Gate  of  Heaven,”  Harry  J.  Kane,  T3. 

Tuesday,  May  20 — “Virgin  Most  Powerful,”  Raymond  T>. 
Smith,  T3. 

Wednesday,  May  21 — “Help  of  Christians,”  Joseph  T.  Phelan, 
T3. 

Thursday,  May  22 — “Cause  of  Our  Joy,”  Samuel  R.  Wiley,  T3. 

Friday,  May  23 — “Queen  of  All  Saints,”  Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3. 

Monday,  May  26 — “Virgin  Most  Prudent,”  Joseph  B.  Lynch, 
T3. 

Tuesday,  May  27 — “Health  of  the  Weak,”  William  A.  Kearns, 
T3. 

Wednesday,  May  28 — “Queen  of  the  Sodality,”  John  J.  Keat- 
ing, T3. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


To  a Crocus 

All  hail  young  April’s  first  and  loveliest  child, 

The  fairest  daughter  of  the  welcome  spring, 

’Mid  storms  and  showers  and  wintry  winds  so  wild, 

A cheering,  golden  prophecy  you  bring. 

You  tell  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  blossoms  sweet, 

And  feathered  songsters  who  from  treetops  high 
Their  happy  carefree  songs  of  hope  repeat, 

To  all  spring-gladdened  travelers  passing  by. 

E.  Borgia  Butler,  T6. 


The  Prep  Play 

Hard,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  the  critic  and  his  lot  an  unenviable 
one.  His  constant  search  for  fault  and  error  soon  turns  him  icono- 
clast and  his  misanthropic  pen  trails  out  stinging  words  which  find 
the  measure  of  their  truthfulness  in  the  number  of  friends  he  loses. 
Yet  even  the  critic  can  err.  And  when  his  days  of  reparation  are 
come,  he  will  probably  be  condemned  to  the  purgatory  of  criticising 
amateur  plays  and  players.  No  worse  fate  could  be  his,  no  punish- 
ment more  condign.  For  then  must  he  leave  judgment  behind, 
divorce  himself  of  Truth  and  wantonly  embrace  Flattery  and  Adu- 
lation. His  writings  will  teem  with  superlatives  and  bespeak  only 
Mansfields  and  Bernhardts  when  they  should  portray  dark  pictures 
of  awful  acts  and  more  awful  actors.  But  this  sorrow-compelling 
punishment  does  not  wait  upon  the  critic’s  departure  to  theatres  in- 
fernal. It  pursues  his  mortal  steps  and  oftentimes  catches  up  with 
the  miserable  fugitive,  seizes  him  and  drags  him  protesting  to  some 
amateur  play.  There  his  torments  are  exquisite,  terrible. 

Now,  I have  a confession  to  make.  While  I am  not  a critic, 
not  by  trade,  at  least,  I have  a singular  dread  of  things  amateur  in 
singing  and  acting.  “Julius  Caesar,”  murdered  by  loud-speaking 
beginners,  or  “The  Rosary,”  mouthed  by  some  excessively  stout 
(and  flat-voiced)  “dramatic  soprano”  are,  to  me,  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  leading  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  I dread  an  amateur 
performance  as  a diphtheria  germ  dreads  its  antitoxin. 

But,  and  here  again  is  another  confession,  when  I witnessed 
the  performances  of  “M.  Balmer,”  given  in  the  Auditorium  by  the 
Prep  Dramatic  Society  on  April  9,  I was  wonderfully  surprised. 
The  acting  of  the  comedy  was  not  merely  pleasing,  it  was  delight- 
fully gratifying.  And  the  real,  basic  reason  was  that  it  was  not  an 
amateur  performance.  In  no  sense  did  it  smack  of  the  amateuij 
and  was  in  no  way  characterized  by  the  faults  which  mark  an  ama- 
teur performance. 

This  I deem  high  praise  indeed.  Yet  in  the  fullest  sense,  was 
it  honestly  earned.  The  whole  presentation  had  about  it  a polish,  a 
distinct  “finish”  which  would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  pro- 
fessional actors  of  long  experience.  The  acting  was  in  no  particular 
overdone — a fault  so  common  on  such  occasions  when  beginners 
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mistake  loudness  for  force  and  boisterousness  for  humor.  Tha 
play  itself  abounded  in  amusing  complexities  which  invited  exag- 
geration, yet  the  boys  in  the  cast  executed  them  so  naturally  that 
they  won  over  the  audience  and  kept  it  mirthful  from  rise  to  fall 
of  curtain. 

The  rendition  of  the  play  was  truly  splendid  and  so  natural 
that  one  can  hardly  realize  that  the  actors  were  only  high  school 
boys.  It  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer  that  no  Varsity  show, 
in  his  memory  (and  he  can  go  back  ten  years  in  Fordham’s  dram- 
atic history)  has  ever  surpassed  the  presentation  of  this  comedy  in 
ease  of  presentation  and  naturalness  of  acting. 

But  what  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  which  seldom 
can  be  praised,  was  the  elocution  of  the  participants.  The  actor’s 
voices  were  really  resonant  and  there  was  no  Mary-had-a-little-lamb- 
its-fleece-was-white-as-snow  monotony  about  their  speaking.  This 
perfection  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  splendid  and  persistent 
coaching  and  alone  would  have  justified  the  “Prep”  play. 

Regarding  the  individual  players,  I can  only  speak  in  highest 
praise  and  truthfully  so. 

James  T.  O’Donohue  surprised  and  captivated  in  his  charac- 
terization of  “Baconson.”  His  portrayal  of  the  stormy  old  packer 
was  exceptional,  especially  in  elocution  and  carriage.  His  work 
was  stamped  with  a finesse  seldom  seen  in  amateurs. 

An  even  more  difficult  role  was  excellently  carried  by  J.  Joseph 
Conlon.  He  had  many  opportunities  to  overdo  and  thus  spoil  the 
humor  of  the  piece,  yet  as  “M.  Balmer”  he  was  really  laughable.  It 
takes  good  acting  to  evoke  a hearty  laugh  from  an  audience,  and 
Conlon  got  many. 

As  “Hastings,”  Neil  V.  O’Brien  merits  high  commendation. 
If  we  were  not  fearful  of  the  effect  of  the  pun  we  would  say  that 
O’Brien,  as  the  negro  factotum,  was  the  light  of  the  play  and 
caused  a ripple  of  amusement  on  every  appearance  by  his  amusing 
characterization. 

Denis  A.  Horgan  as  “Paul  Baconson,”  Richard  S.  Byrns  as 
the  poetic  “Oliver,”  John  F.  Murray  as  the  fop,  Vincent  M.  Do- 
herty as  the  “cause  of  it  all,”  Mortimer  B.  Downing  as  the  Kansas 
City  friend  and  James  A.  Kearns,  the  apprentice,  played  their  re- 
spective parts  with  a well-balanced  smartness  and  dash  which  at  no 
time  allowed  the  play  to  drag  nor  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into 
burlesque. 

As  one  of  the  “finest,”  Harry  T.  McGarry  scored  a hit.  He 
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was  a good  actor  but  a poor  “cop,”  for  he  took  his  “graft”  where 
all  could  see  him.  Real  policemen  do  not  “graft” — openly. 

The  dry-as-dust  missionary  was  well  played  by  Basil  C.  Walker. 
It  is  too  bad  his  part  gave  such  little  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  talent  which  Walker  showed  he  possessed. 

John  J.  Cavanagh  was  a “vaudevillian”  who  delighted  with 
song  and  dance. 

In  praising  the  presentation  of  the  play,  we  do  but  praise  the 
moderator,  Mr.  Clark,  S.  J.  Whatever  perfection  the  boys  at- 
tained was  due  wholly  to  his  training  and  coaching,  and  in  their 
success  is  reflected  his  achievement.  Mr.  Clark  showed  splendid 
discernment  in  his  choice  of  players  and  great  ability  in  rounding 
them  to  the  smoothness  they  exhibited. 

In  making  possible  the  presentation  of  “M.  Balmer,”  Mr.  Clark 
achieved  two  most  worthy  accomplishments.  He  established  a prece- 
dent, for  “M.  Balmer”  was  the  first  play  ever  given  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Department.  But  what  is  deserving  of  still  higher  praise,  Mr* 
Clark  set  a precedent  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  a source  of  emula- 
tion to  the  Prep  students  and  of  imitation  by  even  the  college  men 
in  their  future  plays.  He  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Joseph  V.  McKee. 


May  Time 

This  is  the  month  of  our  Queen, 

Queen  of  the  May. 

Bright  are  the  meadows  with  green. 

This  is  the  month  of  our  Queen. 

Flowers  and  blossoms  are  seen, 

Nature  is  gay. 

This  is  the  month  of  our  Queen, 

Queen  of  the  May. 

J.  A.  B.  Walsh,  T5. 


Sanctum 

CONCERNING  VACATION 

With  the  approach  of  the  summer  vacation,  there  arises  the 
all-important  question  of  how  it  shall  be  spent.  Vacation  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  rest,  but  the  duties  of  the  average  college  stu- 
dent throughout  the  term  are  hardly  arduous  enough  to  necessitate 
his  having  a rest  of  three  months.  Accordingly,  many  students 
engage  in  some  business  occupation  during  the  summer,  and  a few 
remarks  about  vacation  employment  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
issue.  A summer  position  is  a splendid  thing  for  three  reasons; 
it  keeps  a man  occupied,  it  places  a little  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
it  teaches  him  a few  lessons  which  he  must  learn  sooner  or  later. 

To  urge  summer  employment  on  the  ground  that  “Satan  finds 
work  for  idle  hands,”  etc.,  savors  somewhat  of  preaching,  and  is  out 
of  the  province  of  a student  editor.  But  viewing  the  summer 
work  from  a more  utilitarian  standpoint,  one  finds  that  it  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  college  man.  The  dolce  far  niente  of  a summer 
vacation  makes  study  in  the  fall  an  extremely  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful task;  ease,  comfort,  absence  of  routine  and  set  duties,  the  char- 
acteristics of  a restful  summer,  make  the  hard  work  of  the  coming 
scholastic  year  seem  doubly  hard.  The  brain,  more  than  the  body, 
requires  rest  at  the  completion  of  a term’s  work;  and  summer 
employment  furnishes  this  rest  for  the  brain,  since  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  differs  entirely  from  the  nature  of  the  student’s  occu- 
pation. Thus,  the  college  man  who  works  during  the  summer 
keeps  active,  and  like  the  athlete  in  perfect  training,  is  ready  fori 
action  in  September. 

The  second  score  on  which  summer  employment  may  be  urged 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  important.  Still,  it  has  its  strong  fea- 
tures. Some  men  work  during  the  entire  summer,  and  thus  secure 
sufficient  funds  to  help  them  along  through  college.  These  men 
are  worthy  of  not  only  the  respect,  but  also  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows.  But  even  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  supplied  with 
money,  the  drawing  of  a salary  has  a beneficial  effect ; it  gives  them 
a feeling  of  independence,  a feeling  of  confidence.  It  makes  them 
realize  that  they  are  beginning  to  stand  up  unsupported,  as  it  were, 
and  this  is  a realization  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  man. 

One  of  the  verses  of  a once  popular  song  informed  us  that : 
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“There  is  lots  of  knowledge — you  can’t  get  at  college — there 
are  many  things  they  never  teach  in  school.”  And  this  is  the  great- 
est argument  in  favor  of  the  vacation  position.  Experience,  as  is 
well  known  to  all,  is  the  greatest  of  teachers.  There  are  many 
things  to  learn  in  the  business  world,  there  are  many  difficulties 
which  one  must  learn  to  overcome,  and  the  summer  vacation  offers 
a splendid  opportunity  for  such  training.  Take  the  college  man  who 
never  engages  in  any  business  occupation,  graduates  from  college, 
and  then  enters  business  life.  He  has  to  begin  at  the  very  lowest 
rung,  to  learn  a multitude  of  little  things,  seemingly  unimportant 
things,  which  might  have  been  learned  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  the  summer  work  is  so  bene- 
ficial. We  do  not  for  a moment  imagine  that  it  gives  a young  man 
a thorough  business  training,  but  we  believe  that  it  gives  him  a very 
fine  idea  of  the  essential  factors  of  such  a training,  as  well  as 
giving  him  practical  experience. 

Accordingly,  if  the  vacation  question  happens  to  be  troubling 
you,  if  you  are  undecided  as  to  whether  you  ought  to  go  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  shore,  if  you  have  tried  camping  and  canoeing 
so  often  that  you  will  be  bored  by  either  one  of  them  and  ara 
looking  for  a novelty — take  summer  employment  into  consideration. 
Take  a short  rest  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation,  secure  a position, 
take  another  short  rest  at  the  end  of  the  vacation — and  return  to 
college  active,  and  ready  for  work,  somewhat  richer  in  pocket,  and 
infinitely  richer  in  that  which  is  of  far  more  value  to  you  than 
money — practical  experience. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 


The  annual  contest  in  oratory  took  place  in  the  university 
auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  2.  The  gold  medal  for 
the  best  original  oration  was  won  by  Thomas  W, 
^Contest?1  Kelly,  T3,  the  subject  of  whose  address  was 
“National  Treason.”  Second  honors  went  to  Al- 
exander P.  Vincent,  T3,  and  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4,  ex  aequo.  The 
former’s  oration  was  entitled  “The  Liberator,”  that  of  the  latter 
“The  Folly  of  Disarmament.”  The  other  contestants,  with  their 
subjects  were:  John  H.  Daly,  T5,  “The  Unwritten  Epitaph”; 
Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5,  “A  Plea  for  Justice”;  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3, 
“The  Popes  and  Peace”;  Walter  J.  Black,  T5,  “A  Pioneer  Apostle,” 
and  Francis  X.  Dineen,  T5,  “A  Soldier  of  the  Cross.”  Edward  P. 
Gilleran,  T3,  president  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  acted  as 
chairman,  and  the  judges  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  A.  B. 
’86;  the  Rev.  Richard  O.  Hughes,  A.  M.  ’02,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  E. 
Kiernan,  A.  M.  ’98.  The  medal  will  be  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Class  of  1915  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  8.  The  elaborate  menu 
played  only  a small  part  in  the  evening’s  festivi- 
^anquet^  ties.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  and  urged 
the  students  to  complete  all  the  undertakings  of  future  life  with 
the  same  finish.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev.  George  E. 
Kelly,  S.  J.,  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.,  Rev.  John  H.  Farley,  S.  J., 
and  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J. 

The  following  were  the  toasts  responded  to:  “The  Present,” 
Paul  J.  McCauley;  “Fordham  and  the  Classics,”  Ernest  Weller;  “A 
Few  Minutes  with  Arcanus,”  Edward  M.  Betowski ; “The  Passing 
of  the  Classics,”  Edward  R.  Moore;  “The  Future,”  Walter  A. 
Lynch ; “Lyrics  of  Sophomore,”  Cyril  B.  Egan.  The  toastmaster 
was  Walter  J.  Black,  class  president. 
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The  Class  of  1913  held  its  farewell  dinner  in  the  Gold  Room 
of  George  Rector’s  on  Thursday  evening,  April  10,  and  from  every 
viewpoint  the  affair  was  a complete  success.  The 
Banquet  dainty  menu  cards  bore  a well-executed  reproduc- 
tion of  the  class  pin,  which  was  adopted  by  tho 
seniors  in  their  freshman  year  and  has  been  used  by  them  through- 
out their  course.  The  diners  passed  the  time  between  the  courses 
of  the  excellent  dinner  by  singing  Fordham  songs.  John  G.  Flani- 
gan, president  of  the  class,  was  toastmaster.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University,  complimented  the 
members  of  the  class  upon  the  excellent  spirit  which  they  have  al- 
ways displayed,  but  urged  them  to  keep  class  spirit  secondary  to 
university  spirit,  and  thus  be  true  alumni.  The  Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill, 
S.  J.,  professor  of  philosophy,  created  a laugh  by  opening  his 
address  with  the  phrase  which  opened  the  work  of  the  senior  year, 
“Omne  agens  agit  propter  finem,”  and  by  saying  that  the  class  was 
working,  at  least,  toward  the  end  of  the  term.  The  student  toasts 
responded  to  were:  “As  We  Were,”  Joseph  B.  Lynch;  “As  We 
Are,”  William  K.  Elliffe;  “As  We  Will  Be,”  Thomas  W.  Kelly; 
“Athletics,”  Alford  J.  Williams. 

The  success  of  the  event  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  arrangement  committee,  Felix  H.  Duffy,  John  A. 
Blake  and  Thomas  W.  Kelly. 


The  annual  mock  trial  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  took 
place  in  the  Reading  Room  on  April  8.  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4,  was 
charged  with  robbing  the  cash  register  in  the  col- 

Mock 

Trial.  lege  ^unch  room.  Owen  Reilly,  T4,  was  the  prose- 

cuting attorney,  and  produced  a small  satchel 
which  was  found  in  the  prisoner’s  possession.  This  contained  re- 
volvers, black-jacks,  counterfeit  coins,  etc.  Frederic  Rita,  T4,  Ger- 
ald McKernan,  T4,  a police  inspector,  Walter  Lynch,  T5,  a deputy 
sheriff,  and  Frank  Lederle,  T3,  a warden  at  Sing  Sing,  appeared  a a 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Alexander  P.  Vincent,  T3,  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  alleged  that  his  client  was  a vic- 
tim of  a police  “system”  conspiracy.  Edwin  Kane,  T3,  and  Joseph 
Phelan,  T3,  asserted  that  the  real  culprit  was  one  Thomas  Kelly. 
T3,  who  is  about  the  same  size  and  build  as  the  prisoner.  The  sum- 
ming up  was  rather  clever  and  very  laughable.  The  prisoner  wept 
and  his  attorney  wept  with  him.  But  the  jury  remained  unmoved. 
Its  foreman  informed  the  judge,  Ed.  Gilleran,  T3,  in  a whisper,  that 
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the  jury  would  bring  in  a verdict  of  guilty.  He  informed  him  also 
that  unless  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  “treat”  the  jury,  there  would 
be  trouble.  Accordingly,  the  robber  was  sentenced  thus;  but  th^ 
judge  warned  him  to  confine  his  purchases  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  several  witnesses  had  sworn  was  found  upon  his  person 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  great  sum  of  one  cent.  The  jurymen 
departed,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence. 


The  farewell  dance  of  the  Class  of  1913  took  place  in  the  Hotel 
Gotham,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  on  Tuesday  evening. 

April  29,  and  this  last  social  event  of  the  seniors’ 
Dance.  college  days  proved  one  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. The  dance  was  limited  to  seventy  couples, 
and  the  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  Professor  Frank  J. 
Flynn.  During  the  intermission,  supper  was  served  in  the  elegantly 
appointed  dining  room  of  the  hotel. 

John  G.  Flanigan,  the  class  president,  was  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee,  while  the  dance  committee  was  composed  of 
John  T.  Stahl,  Francis  A.  Lederle,  Hugh  J.  Courtney,  William  A. 
Kearns,  and  John  J.  Keating,  chairman. 


The  Monthly  offers  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Joseph  G.  Hinch- 
liffe,  T3,  and  Leo  Hinchliffe,  T6,  upon  the  death 
Condolence.  0£  father,  and  to  Warren  Brown,  Prep  T5, 

on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

Fordhamites  will  be  interested  in  learning  of  the  approaching 
ordination  of  three  former  professors:  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Reilly 
S.  J.,  professor  of  classics,  1906-1910;  Mr.  John 
Ordinations.  ^ Gipprich,  S.  J.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
German,  1907-1908;  and  Mr.  Emmanuel  S.  Kouba,  S.  J.,  professor 
of  classics,  1905-1907. 

Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Old  Fordhamites 


’69.  His  Eminence,  John  Cardinal  Farley,  ’69,  celebrated  his 
71st  birthday  on  April  20.  The  New  York  Sun  commented  edi- 
torially upon  the  event,  and  the  press  in  general  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  prelate’s  work,  and  wished  him  many  more  years  of  health. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  warm  place  which  Fordham’s  noted 
alumnus  has  won  in  the  hearts  of  New  Yorkers. 

’84.  In  the  New  York  Herald  for  Sunday,  April  20,  appeared 
an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  on  Dr.  Fried- 
mann’s cure  for  tuberculosis. 

’91.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  was  the  subject  of  appreciations  in 
the  March  issues  of  both  the  Holy  Cross  Purple  and  the  Boston 
College  Stylus. 

’03.  The  marriage  of  Harry  M.  Adams,  ’03  and  Miss  Freda 
Kannebecker,  of  this  city,  took  place  on  April  12.  Mr.  Adams 
played  halfback  on  the  Varsity  eleven  of  1902,  and  is  now  a well- 
known  civil  engineer  of  the  Bronx. 

TO.  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  TO,  visited  Fordham  recently,  and 
was  also  present  at  the  Senior  dance. 

T2.  Luke  J.  Healy,  T2,  is  now  with  the  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

Ex-’13.  Pius  P.  Kellar,  ex-’13,  is  playing  third  base  on  the 
Cornell  Varsity  nine  again  this  season. 

Ex-’13.  Joseph  McCann,  ex-’13,  who  won  fame  as  a Fordham 
Prep  pitcher,  recently  visited  Fordham  Field,  donned  a baseball 
uniform,  and  “warmed  up”  with  some  of  his  former  team-mates, 
who  are  now  on  the  Varsity. 

Ex-’14.  Frank  Bonsteel,  ex-’14,  who  was  stricken  with  scar- 
let fever  while  studying  at  the  American  College,  Rome,  has,  on 
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the  advice  of  his  physician,  returned  to  this  country.  In  the  fall  he 
will  re-enter  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dunvvoodie,  where  he  studied 
for  a year  after  completing  his  freshman  year  at  Fordham. 

Ex-’15.  Preston  Walsh,  ex-’15,  has  been  a frequent  visitor 
at  the  university  of  late,  and  asserts  that  he  finds  the  duties  of 
secretary  to  an  operatic  star  altogether  to  his  liking. 

William  A.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Resolutions 

The  class  of  1916,  Fordham  University,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  upon  the  death  of  William  F.  Hinchliffe,  father  of  Leo 
J.  Hinchliffe,  T6. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  called  unto  Him- 
self the  soul  of  William  F.  Hinchliffe,  beloved  father  of  our  class- 
mate, Leo  J.  Hinchliffe,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  class  of  1916,  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  Fordham  University,  realizing  the  sorrow  his  death  has 
brought  upon  his  family,  extend  to  them  our  sincerest  condolences, 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  a token  of  our  sympathy  we  offer  to  God  a 
spiritual  bouquet,  consisting  of  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion 
and  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  ten  Masses  be  offered  for  the  same  intention, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and 
sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  a copy  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 

Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  Pres., 
William  A.  Clarke, 

Frederick  J.  Fuerbach, 

Committee. 


Fordhamensia 


Gather  ’round  me,  baseball  men,  and  turn  a willing  ear; 

It’s  only  to  advise  you ; as  to  cost,  you  needn’t  fear. 

You  do  not  have  to  purchase,  for  there’s  nothing  I will  sell. 

There’s  a story  coming  on  me  that  I really  have  to  tell. 

Not  many  years  ago  this  June,  a game  was  put  afield — 

The  crowd  that  paid  admission  to  the  stands  became  congealed, 

And  jammed  right  up  together  like  a packet  full  of  beans; 

All  fans  will  bear  me  witness  ’cause  they  know  just  what  it  means. 

Well,  the  “ump”  announced  the  batteries,  the  pitcher  took  his  box, 
“Spike”  Jones,  the  first  to  face  him,  stood  as  cautious  as  a fox. 

A long  but  snappy  motion  sent  the  ball  across  his  chest — 

But  lo!  it  took  to  sailing — and  I weep  to  tell  the  rest. 

Toward  centre  field  it  soared  aloft  perhaps  a hundred  feet, 

And  wondrous  as  it  seems  to  us  we  see  the  mighty  “Pete.” 

He  looks  right  up  before  the  sun  in  seeming  calm  repose, 

Alas,  alas ! his  hands  apart,  he  stops  it  with  his  nose. 

I went  one  day  to  see  him  when  the  Doctor  said,  “You  may”; 
’Twas  then  that  Peter  told  me  and  I’ll  know  it  when  I’m  gray, 

“If  adythig  is  cobig  ad  its  hidded  by  the  sud 

Dote  wait  udtil  you  fide  it,  bud  just  drop  your  head  ad  rud.” 


Hark!  readers,  to  the  latest  “skull”  furnished  by  John  Fruin. 
This  gentleman,  known  as  “the  mysterious  guy,”  was  closing  out 
his  astronomy  note  book,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  completeness 
of  detail  asked  Sam  Wiley,  “Is  there  anything  in  this  notebook  that 
is  missing?” 

Ed.  Murphy  attempts  to  refute  the  long  pronounced  meta- 
physical impossibility  with  the  following  “syllogism” : 

That  circle  in  which  men  talk  in  class  is  not  square. 

But  it  is  possible  to  hold  a circle  in  which  the  members  do  not 

talk. 

Ergo.  A square  circle  is  possible. 
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Extract  from  Jack  Stahl’s  Daffy  News:  You  may  be  able  to 
Lynch  Jim  Timoney  and  make  the  job  seem  Small  yet  well  Dunn 
but  in  the  end  “Tim”  will  snatch  up  his  Kane  and  Kelly,  take  a 
drink  of  Duffy’s  Pure  Malt  and  a piece  of  Graham  bread,  go  through 
a series  of  Bautz  (for  he  is  a Wiley  fellow)  and  still  be  Phelan 
Amy-able  and  All-en  readiness  to  attend  some  fashionable  affair  like 
the  Senior  Dance. 

Although  really  a slip  of  the  tongue  (and  therefore  pardonable) 
the  phrase  of  Frank  Dineen  is  worthy  of  mention:  “And  the  whole 
French  nation  paid  tribute  to  Napoleon  and  to  Bonaparte.” 

r 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Tom  Traub  came  into  possession 
of  a Blue  derby  hat.  Upon  which  fact  we  would  comment.  There 
are  two  ways  of  accounting  therefor:  (a)  He  bought  it  in  the  dark; 
(b)  it  changed  with  the  weather.  Why  care  you,  Tom?  The  straw* 
will  be  woven  into  use  very  soon. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  Conlon  (the  trage- 
dian) climbing  over  the  gate  after  rehearsal.  If  only  one  of  those 
excessively  criticized  Cubists  could  have  been  present  to  depict  it 
we  might  better  appreciate  the  scene. 

“It  wouldn’t  make  much  difference,”  says  Frank  Coyle  of  New 
Haven,  “if  Citizen  Fruin  should  move  away,  as  there  are  150,000 
people  residing  in  our  town,  and  there  would  be  149,000  left.” 


Mr.  Owen  Reilly  generated  a spark  of  humor  in  the  physics 
laboratory.  In  order  that  he  might  fully  understand  the  working 
principles  of  a dynamo,  Owen  was  advised  to  take  one  apart.  Whil$ 
severing  part  from  part,  he  counted  the  number  thereof.  At  the 
completion  of  dismemberment  the  pieces  totaled  fifteen.  But,  lo  and 
behold ! when  he  had  reconstructed  it  a count  of  eighteen  parts  con- 
fronted him.  The  mistake,  however,  was  easily  detected,  for  he  had 
included  two  screwdrivers  and  a hammer. 


Any  one  may  obtain  a position  in  “Bill”  McLaughlin’s  grocery 
store,  teas  an(d)  coffees  (teasing  coffees). 
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At  the  Sophomore  banquet  “Cy”  Egan  rendered  the  following 
parody  on  “The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,”  entitled  “Mechanics’ 
Delight”  : 

In  the  grey-day  hours  of  Mechanics 
On  the  trail  of  the  Lone  Cosine 
In  the  grey-day  hours  of  Mechanics, 

When  I got  fresh  and  I got  mine — 

O,  June,  I am  longing  for  you 
These  exams — shall  I ever  get  through 
In  the  brain  racking  hours  of  Mechanics 
On  the  trail  of  the  Lone  Cosine. 


“Here,  ‘Hugie,’  sign  your  autograph  on  this  menu,”  requested 
Tom  Kelly,  as  he  opened  said  species  of  stationery  on  the  top  of  the 
Lockers. 

But  when  he  noticed  the  blush  on  Mr.  Allen’s  cheek,  he  offered 
solace — “Wait  a minute,  I’ll  get  a chair.” 


Rumor  has  it  that  Kearney  wishes  to  be 
as  Chas.  Semon  Kearney. 


Francis 


known  to  his  friends 
A.  Lederle,  T3. 


The  College  World 

One  of  the  most  recently  established  organizations  in  college 
circles  is  the  Wellesley  Marriage  Club.  The  purpose  of  the  club 
is  to  prevent  a member  from  marrying  until  three  years  after 
graduation,  and  then  only  to  a man  with  an  income  of  $5,000. 

The  Law  School  Society  of  Harvard  has  established  a Legal 
Aid  Bureau,  conducted  by  the  students,  which  will  give  legal  aid  to 
the  people  of  Cambridge  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

According  to  statistics,  Wesleyan,  Williams  and  Harvard  give 
the  fewest  holidays  of  the  ten  leading  Eastern  universities,  with 
117  each,  while  Columbia  is  the  most  lavish  with  128.  These  holi- 
days include  the  summer  vacation  of  1912  and  the  holidays  of 
1912-13. 

Considerable  feeling  has  been  aroused  among  the  students  of 
Syracuse  by  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Collega 
of  Forestry  from  Syracuse  to  Cornell. 

A vigorous  campaign  is  being  waged  at  Lafayette  for  the 
adoption  of  the  honor  system.  There  is  a possibility  that  this 
system  may  soon  be  introduced  at  Columbia. 

A total  of  305  courses  will  be  offered  during  the  Summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A bequest  of  $170,000  has  been  made  to  Dartmouth  to  establish 
a fund  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students. 

Funds  for  the  relief  work  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  raised  by 
the  students  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Northwestern 
universities. 

A cancer  cure  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
Felix  A.  Rossetti,  S.  J.,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Thomas  Powers 
both  of  St.  Ignatius’  University,  San  Francisco. 

Statistics  at  Columbia  show  that  during  the  past  summer  200 
students  of  the  university  earned  $37,602.  One  man  became  a sailor 
on  a coastwise  vessel  and  another  was  employed  filling  pulpits  when 
the  regular  preachers  were  away. 

If  present  plans  do  not  miscarry,  a spacious  boat  house,  with 
a separate  kitchen  and  dining  room,  situated  a short  distance  above 
Poughkeepsie,  will  be  ready  for  the  Columbia  oarsmen  when  the 
intercollegiate  regatta  arrives. 

A bitter  war  is  being  waged  by  the  sophomores  of  Yale  against 
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the  senior  societies.  The  1915  class  is  pledging  its  members  to 
refuse  elections  to  these  societies  next  year,  unless  certain  reforms! 
are  made. 

A graduate  course  in  law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Juridicae 
Scientiae  Doctor,  is  to  be  established  at  N.  Y.  U. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Tolman,  former  Professor  of  Greek  at  Van- 
derbilt University,  has  been  elected  President  of  Hobart  College. 
At  Spring  Hill  College  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  S.  J.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  presidency,  while  at  Loyola  University  of 
New  Orleans  the  Rev.  Alphonsus  E.  Otis,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
President.  The  principalship  of  the  Lancashire  Theological  College 
of  Victoria  University,  England,  has  been  offered  to  an  American 
Dr.  William  A.  Mackenzie,  president  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  forestry  at 
Princeton. 

Before  the  next  scholastic  year  construction  on  three  new 
buildings,  which  will  cost  about  $1,000,000,  will  be  begun  at  the 
Catholic  University.  One  will  be  a chemical  laboratory,  which  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  reports,  the  average  Wellesley  College  girl  gets 
$200  a year  pin  money,  and  spends  $75  on  candy  and  ice  cream. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  the  world, 
which  will  be  held  at  Cornell  in  August,  more  than  150  under- 
graduate students  of  European  institutions  will  be  present. 

A new  association,  called  the  Classical  Club,  has  recently  beeD 
organized  at  Union  College  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  students  taking  the  classical  course. 

Seventy-three  colleges  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
schools  were  entered  in  the  j^reat  athletic  carnival  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  contestants  partici- 
pated in  the  games. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  convention  of  pro- 
fessors of  French  during  the  past  month,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Alliance  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Within  the  last  month  the  dramatic  societies  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  produced  four  plays,  “Scarecrow,”  “Grin- 
goire,”  “The  Alchemist”  and  “Maid  in  Germany.”  “The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest”  was  presented  at  N.  Y.  U. ; “Friend  of 
His  Youth”  at  Rutgers;  “The  Critic”  at  C.  C.  N.  Y. ; “She  Stoops 
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to  Conquer”  and  Xenophon’s  “Symposium,”  at  Normal;  “The 
King’s  Highway”  at  Wisconsin” ; while  Smith  gave  “The  Thirteenth 
Amendment.”  “The  Egyptian  Princess,”  at  Radcliffe;  “The  Brig- 
ands” at  Columbia,  “The  Silent  Woman,”  at  Princeton.  The  Ger- 
man Societies  of  Barnard  and  Columbia  will  give  a joint  play,  “Der 
Schwabenstreich,”  while  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Club  of  Brown  will 
present  “Facing  the  Music.” 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  of 
Pittsburgh  have  received  another  $1,000,000  from  their  founder, 
making  a total  of  $8,000,000  he  has  given  t£>  the  endowment  fund 

Plans  are  being  made  to  form  an  organization  of  the  college 
women  of  the  country  to  be  known  as  the  “Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae.” 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a triangular  debate  between 
Hamilton,  Bowdoin  and  Wesleyan.  Vassar  will  also  debate  with 
Mt.  Holyoke,  while  Boston  College  will  meet  Fordham  and  George- 
town, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  debates  with 
N.  Y.  U.  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A convention  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  was  held  recently 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A million  dollar  endowment  fund  has  been  pledged  to  Goucher 
College.  Within  an  hour  and  a half  of  the  time  specified  to  raise 
the  endowment  $8,000  was  lacking  to  complete  the  fund,  but  a few 
minutes  before  the  time  limit  a long-distance  telephone  from  Cin-« 
cinnati  to  Baltimore  pledged  the  deficit. 

Tally  sheets  have  been  given  to  300  Harvard  students  whose 
occupations  are  as  diversified  as  possible,  which  are  to  be  filled 
out  according  to  the  time  spent  in  study,  meals,  loafing,  exercise, 
sleep  or  other  occupations.  The  college  authorities  wish  to  deter- 
mine how  much  time  is  spent  by  the  average  student  in  study. 

Among  the  wants  of  various  college  presidents  is  $20,000,000 
for  Pennsylvania,  $6,000,000  for  N.  Y.  U.,  $4,000,000  for  Prince- 
ton, $1,000,000  for  Smith. 

Work  has  begun  on  a new  Catholic  college  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
whose  cost  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  college  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary. 

A rule  has  been  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
whereby  baseball  practice  will  be  compulsory  for  the  800  members 
of  the  freshman  class. 


Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Law  Notes 


The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Law  School  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  April  12,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  About 
two  hundred  young  lawyers  were  present.  The  Bench  and  the 
Bar  were  eminently  represented  at  the  guests’  table. 

Howard  B.  Hart,  T3,  president  of  the  Senior  class,  was  the 
toastmaster,  and  introduced  the  speakers,  who  responded  to  the 
following  toasts: 

“The  University,”  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President 
of  Fordham  University. 

“The  Law  School,”  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  Fordham  Law  School. 

“New  York  City,”  Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  District  Attor- 
ney of  New  York. 

“The  Bench,”  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick  of  the  Supreme  Court 

“The  Faculty,”  Michael  F.  Dee,  Pro-Dean  of  Law  School. 

“The  Bar,”  Hon.  James  J.  Fitzgerald. 

“The  Alumni,”  Charles  M.  O’Keefe. 

“The  Student  Body,”  Robert  H.  Doherty. 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  were  Hon.  George  Gordon 
Battle,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Hon.  Edward  McCall. 

The  committee  in  charge  has  merited  the  thanks  of  the  student 
body.  An  evening  as  successful  as  the  twelfth  of  April  was  only 
the  result  of  long  and  untiring  effort. 

A moot  court  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  22.  It  was  again 
well  worth  while.  However,  we  cannot  yet  understand  how  the 
jury  brought  in  the  verdict  they  did.  But  no  doubt,  one  part  of 
our  legal  training  is  the  experience  in  the  ways  of  a jury.  The 
court  was  well  attended.  Those  who  took  active  part  deserve 
special  commendation. 


William  J.  Kearney. 


Medical  Notes 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  17,  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Epsilon  Chapter  of  the  Omega  Upsilon  Phi,  New  York  University 
and  Bellevue  Medical  College  and  Fordham  Chapter,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  The 
banquet  was  not  merely  a social  function,  but  an  event  that  fur- 
nished to  the  undergraduate  an  excellent  opportunity  of  familiar- 
izing himself  with  many  interesting  and  important  facts  concerning 
the  medical  profession.  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Senior, 
Dr.  Ross  McPherson,  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Wadhams.  Our 
Dean,  Dr.  W.  P.  Healy  was  to  have  spoken  on  “The  Benefits  of 
Preliminary  Education  in  Medicine,”  but  owing  to  other  important 
business  he  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Roy  H.  Nicholl.  Other  members  of  the  Faculty  who  attended  werq 
Dr.  James  F.  McDonald,  Dr.  J.  S.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Diner. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS 
The  following  Seniors  have  qualified  for  appointments  in  the 
various  hospitals : 

William  P.  Ahearn,  Fordham  Hospital. 

William  T.  Callery,  St.  Mary’s,  Hoboken. 

James  W.  Timlin,  Rochester  State. 

Charles  F.  McCarty,  St.  Mary’s,  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  H.  Mosher,  Gouverneur  Hospital. 

John  J.  Flynn,  St.  Mary’s,  Brooklyn. 

John  I.  Meagher,  Long  Island  Hospital. 

Francis  J.  O’Brien,  Holy  Family,  Brooklyn. 

Abraham  Siskind,  Fordham  Hospital. 


Dr.  JOSEPH  MORTON  SHERIDAN,  TO. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  are  extended  to  Dr.  Joseph  Mor- 
ton Sheridan,  TO,  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Honey,  on 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1913.  Dr.  Sheridan  has  opened  an  office 
for  general  practice  at  20  East  190th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Francis  X.  McGovern. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  MIGHTY  FRIEND.  Pierre  L’Hermite.  Benziger  Bros, 
Price  $1.50. 

As  a thrilling  account  of  the  social  conditions  now  disturbing 
France,  “The  Mighty  Friend”  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  so  success- 
fully as  to  merit  the  honor  of  being  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy. 

The  inevitable  result  of  existing  economic  conditions  is  vividly 
presented  through  the  medium  of  a fascinating  romance,  and  al- 
though the  problem  is  entirely  open  to  all  the  tediousness  of  philo- 
sophical discussion  and  unceasing  statistics,  the  author  has  cleverly 
woven  these  details  into  a story  of  love  and  war. 

“The  Mighty  Friend”  is  the  land,  which  has  always  nourished 
the  most  faithful  and  patriotic  defenders  of  the  nation;  while  the 
plot  itself  centers  about  the  Vale  of  Api,  a small  agrarian  com- 
munity about  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris.  By  a sudden  change  of 
public  opinion,  the  little  village  is  given  over  to  all  the  effects  of 
commercialism,  its  right  usurped  by  a scheming  corporation,  its 
fields  destroyed  for  the  erection  of  factories,  and  worst  of  all 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  a rustic  people  replaced  by  all  the  degrad- 
ing habits  of  a foreign  populace. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  wretched  state  of  affairs,  we  behold 
Jacques  de  la  Ferlandiere.,  the  young  squire  of  the  district  and  a man 
of  sterling  character,  carrying  on  an  unceasing  battle  to  restore  the 
ancient  peace.  In  this  warfare,  brightened  by  a story  of  true  Chris- 
tian love,  he  is  in  the  end  successful.  F.  J.  A. 

THEIR  CHOICE.  By  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.  Benziger  Bros, 

$1.00. 

The  author  of  “Espiritu  Sancto”  has  given  us  a new  work — 
an  abbreviated  novelette  of  little  merit.  From  the  pages  of  a 
spinster’s  diary  who  suffers  the  pangs  of  a single  life,  we  gather 
a filmy  love  story  which  is  too  “sweet”  to  be  real.  After  thirty- 
five  years  of  weary  waiting  the  writer  of  the  diary  is  troubled  with 
visions  of  cherubic  children  ad  infinitum,  waiting  to  be  mothered 
The  spinster  holds  herself  blameless  of  these  babies’  charges  and 
straightway — but  why  spoil  the  story  ? 
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The  tale  is  too  thin  to  receive  serious  attention  and  is  based 
rather  on  a feminine  imagination  than  on  rough  reality  or  even 
plausibility.  “Their  Choice”  would  no  doubt  delight  the  average 
matinee-going,  novel-reading  young  miss.  It  can  hardly  appeal  to 
any  others.  Its  price  is  very  much  out  of  proportion  with  the 
value  of  the  book. 

MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE;  an  Historical  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  ny 
P.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.  Belmont  Abbey  Press,  Belmont, 
N.  C. 

This  drama  was  for  many  years  a great  favorite  in  Catholic 
colleges.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  out  of  print,  but  now 
it  may  be  procured  from  the  above-mentioned  press.  Those  inter- 
ested in  college  dramatics  will  be  grateful  to  know  of  this  new 
edition.  D.  H. 


Resolutions 

The  class  of  1913,  Fordham  University,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  upon  the  death  of  William  F.  Hinchliffe,  father  of 
Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  T3: 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  has  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  William  F.  Hinchliffe, 
father  of  our  esteemed  classmate,  be  it 

Resolved , that  we  tender  to  Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe  and  his  family 
our  heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement; 

That  we  offer  up  to  Almighty  God,  individually,  a spiritual 
bouquet,  namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion and  recite  the  Rosary; 

That  ten  Masses  be  said  and  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  William  F.  Hinchliffe. 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  and  that  a copy  also  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

John  G.  Flanigan, 

William  A.  Kearns, 

Christopher  J.  Smith, 

Committee. 
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Sharkey  safe  on  1st  (game  with  Stevens).  3.  Viviano  safe  on  home  plate  (at  Yale).  4.  Elliffe  safe  on  home  plate  (C.  C.  N.  Y.  game). 

Pompelly  (Yale)  out  on  home  plate.  5.  Scofield  (Yale)  out  on  3d. 


Athletics 


Fordham  7 — Stevens  0 

On  March  29,  Stevens  received  a 7-0  reception  on  Fordham 
field.  The  Hoboken  engineers  were  never  dangerous  and  had  a 
man  on  the  third  sack  on  only  two  occasions.  The  entire  home 
team  gave  an  exhibition  that  proved  entirely  too  fast  for  Stevens’ 
nine,  and  besides  fielding  in  errorless  fashion,  the  Varsity  pounded 


out  eleven  long  hits,  three  of 
Sharkey  came  next  with  two. 

Fordham. 

ab  r h p a 
H.  F.  Kane,  c.  f..4  0 110 

Sharkey,  2 b 5 1 2 3 1 

Carrol,  3d  & c.  f.  .5  1 1 0 1 

J.  G.  Flanagan, r.f.l  0 0 0 0 

Kehoe  (Capt.)  l.f.3  2 111 

Viviano,  3 b 4 0 1 3 2 

J.  H.  Flanagan, lb.4  2 3 6 0 

McErlean,  s.  S...3  0 0 0 2 

Elliffe,  c 4 1 1 13  3 

Walsh,  p 3 0 1 0 2 

H.  I.  Kane,  p...l  0 0 0 1 

Dooling,  r.  f 0 0 0 0 0 


Total  37  7 11  27  13 


which  Jack  Flanagan  secured,  while 
The  score : 

Stevens. 

e ab  r h p a e 

0 Todd,  r.  f . . . .4  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 Van  Orden,  r.  f..l  0 0 0 0 1 

0 Lansdell,  lb 3 0 0 13  0 1 

0 Jagelli,  3 b 3 0 0 0 1 0 

0 Van  B’schoten,  c.3  0 0 3 0 0 

0 Busser,  1.  f 3 0 0 0 0 0 

0 Belhoff,  p 3 0 0 0 2 0 

0 Dorns,  s.  s 3 0 0 1 2 0 

0 Johnson,  2 b 2 0 1 0 2 0 

0 Buehel,  2 b 1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 Lenthe,  c 1 0 1 7 3 0 

0 

Total  27  0 2 24  10  2 

0 


Stevens  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

Fordham  2 0 0 1 0 3 1 0 x — 7 

First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  8; 
Stevens,  2.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Walsh,  2;  off  Kane,  2;  off  Belhoff, 
2.  Struck  out — By  Walsh,  11;  by  Kane,  1;  by  Belhoff,  7.  Three-base 
hits — Viviano,  Sharkey.  Two-base  hits — J.  H.  Flanagan.  Stolen 
bases — Kane,  H.  F.  Kehoe,  J.  H.  Flanagan,  2;  McErlean,  Eliffe, 
Johnson,  Todd,  Lenthe.  Double  plays — Kehoe  to  Kane  to  Sharkey. 
Wild  pitch — Walsh.  Umpire — O’Connell. 

Fordham  4 — St.  Johns  4 

April  5 saw  the  St.  Johns  game.  The  Brooklyn  nine  was  the 
strongest  ever  boasted  of  by  the  Red  and  White.  Although  the 
game  ended  unpleasantly,  it  was  throughout  a most  exciting  con- 
test. Fordham  made  its  first  score  in  the  seventh  inning;  the 
Maroon  nine  counting  a pair  of  runs  and  being  one  tally  behind  the 
visitors.  St.  Johns  added  another  in  the  ninth  inning  and  Fordham 
tied  the  score.  With  two  out  and  a man  on  first  and  second,  Jack 
G.  Flanigan  was  sent  in  as  a pinch  hitter  for  Walsh.  Jack  re- 
sponded nobly  and  singled  over  third  base.  Dooling,  who  was  on 
third,  then  scored  on  the  hit  and  Kane  slid  to  the  last  sack.  The 
umpire  declared  him  safe  and  St.  Johns  left  the  field,  refusing  to 
abide  by  this  decision.  The  contest  was  declared  a 9-0  victory  for 
the  ’Varsity. 

Dooling  played  an  exceptional  game  at  bat  and  on  the  bags, 
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scoring  a pair  of  runs  and  securing  a trio  of  hits — two  of  which 
were  good  for  two  bases. 

Fordham. 

ab  r h p a e 
H.  Kane,  c.  f....4  0 1 0 1 1 

J.  Flanagan,  lb. 2 0 0 8 0 0 

Sharkey,  2 b 5 0 1 0 3 0 

Kehoe,  P.,  1.  f...3  0 0 0 2 0 

Carrol,  1.  f.,  s.  s..3  0 0 3 0 1 

Viviano,  3 b 3 0 0 1 1 0 

Walsh,  p 2 0 1 0 0 0 

J.  G.  Flanagan *.l  11000 

McErlean,  s.  S...1  0 0 1 0 0 

Elliffe,  c 4 1 1 13  2 0 

Dooling,  r.  f 4 2 3 1 0 0 


Total  32  4 8 27  9 2 

* Batted  for  Walsh  in  9th  inning. 

Fordham  

St.  Johns  0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 1—4 

First  base  by  errors — Ford,  1;  St.  Johns,  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham, 
9;  St.  Johns,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Kehoe,  1;  off  Carey,  5.  Struck 
out — By  Kehoe,  1;  by  Carey,  5;  by  Walsh,  10.  Three-base  hit — Carey. 
Two-base  hit — Dooling,  2;  Damico;  Carey;  Frorey.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Sharkey.  Stolen  bases — Doyle,  Kane.  Passed  balls — Elliffe,  Mahoney. 
Umpire — Mr.  O’Connell.  Time  of  game,  1 hr.  35  min. 

Fordham  13 — William  and  Mary  2 

On  April  7,  Fordham  played  William  and  Mary  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Maroon’s  baseball  history.  The  result  was  an  easy 
victory,  13  to  2. 

Captain  Kehoe  was  in  championship  form  and  allowed  the 
Southerners  but  a trio  of  hits,  and  not  until  the  sixth  inning  were 
the  Virginians  able  to  score.  In  the  opening  inning  the  entire 
Varsity  received  a turn  at  bat  and  repeated  this  performance  again 
in  the  eighth. 

McErlean’s  running  bare-handed  catch  of  a sizzling  liner  in  the 
fifth  inning  was  a piece  of  brilliant  fielding.  The  team  played  a 
particularly  fine  game,  stealing  a dozen  bases,  executing  fast  double 
plays,  and  seasoned  this  with  15  hits — Billie  Elliffe’s  clean  three- 
base  drive,  killing  every  vestige  of  hope  the  Virginians  had  of 


holding  the  Varsity  to  a small  score.  The  score: 


William 

and 

ab 

Mary, 
r h 

P 

a 

e 

Fordham. 

ab  r 

h 

P 

a 

e 

Hubbard,  1 b.. 

..4 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

Kane,  c.  f.... 

. ..4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Games,  2b 

..3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

J.  G.  Flanagan, 

c.f.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tucker,  3 b.... 

..3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

J.  Flanagan,  1. 

b.4 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Garth,  c.  f 

..3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Sharkey,  2 b.. 

. . .4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Peachy,  s.  s.... 

..4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Kehoe,  p 

. . .4 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Addison,  1.  f... 

. .4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Carroll,  1.  f... 

...5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Jones,  r.  f 

..4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Viviano,  3 b.. 

S 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Zehner,  c 

. .2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Dooling,  r.  f.. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Adding,  p 

..3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Elliffe,  c 

...5 

0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

McErlean,  s.  s 

...3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Totals  

.30 

2 

3 24 

10 

8 

Totals  .... 

..40 

13 

15  27 

12 

1 

St.  Johns. 

ab  r h p a e 

Doyle,  2 b 5 0 2 4 2 1 

McDonald,  r.  f...4  0 1 0 0 0 

Birchel,  1 b 4 0 1 10  0 1 

Frorey,  c.  f 4 112  0 0 

Crenny,  3b 4 0 0 2 0 0 

Carey,  p 4 1 2 0 7 0 

Damico,  1.  f 4 12  12  0 

Costello,  s.  s 4 1 1 1 4 1 

Mahony,  c 4 0 0 6 2 1 


Total  37  4 10  26  17  4 


Athletics 
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William  and  Mary  0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 — 2 

Fordham 5 1 0 1 2 0 0 4 x — 13 

First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  5;  William  and  Mary,  1.  Left  on 

bases — Fordham,  5;  William  and  Mary,  5.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Kehoe,  2;.  off  Addington,  3.  Struck  out — By  Kehoe,  9;  by  Addington, 
4.  Three-base  hits — Elliffe,  Garth.  Sacrifice  hits — Sharkey,  Tucker, 
Stolen  bases — Kane,  3;  Carroll,  2;  J.  H.  Flanagan,  2;  Sharkey,  Kehoe, 
Viviano  Dooling,  McErlean,  Games,  Peachy,  Zehner.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Kehoe  (Garth).  Wild  pitch — Addington.  Passed  balls — Elliffe,  Zehner. 
Umpire — O’Connell.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  40  minutes. 


Rain  Prevents  Games 

The  games  scheduled  with  Holy  Cross  for  April  12,  and  with 
Dartmouth  for  April  15  were  cancelled  on  account  of  rain. 


Yale  14 — Fordham  3 


On  April  16  at  New  Haven  Old  Eli  stopped  Fordham’s  win- 
ning streak  and  the  Maroon  suffered  its  first  defeat.  Yale  won  14 
to  3.  The  team  had  not  handled  a ball  for  three  days  owing  to  a 
rainy  spell  and  were  decidedly  stale.  Bill  Walsh  was  not  in  condi- 
tion and  he  lasted  only  two  innings.  A bad  spell  of  stage  fright 
netted  eight  errors  and  these  came  at  crucial  moments.  The  tre- 
mendous hitting  of  Yale  won  the  game  for  them.  Keelen  made  his 
initial  appearance  and  showed  good  form,  going  on  the  mound  in 
the  third  inning.  The  score : 


Yale. 

ab  r h p a e 
Middlebrook,  c.  f.4  2 2 3 0 0 

Reilley,  3 b 3 2 1 0 1 0 

Blossom,  s.  s 4 1 1 0 0 2 

Riddell,  lb 4 1 2 7 0 0 

Cornish,  2 b 4 3 0 3 2 0 

Pumpelly,  r.  f....4  1 2 2 0 1 

Schofield,  1.  f ....  4 0 1 3 0 0 

Hunter,  c 4 2 2 9 2 0 

Scott,  p 5 2 1 0 2 0 

Totals  36  14  12  27  7 3 


Fordham. 

ab  r h p a e 

Kane,  c.  f 4 0 1 1 0 0 

Flanigan,  lb. ...4  0 0 9 0 2 

Sharkey,  2b 4 0 0 1 7 1 

Kehoe,  1.  f 4 112  0 0 

Carroll,  3b 4 1 0 2 0 2 

Viviano,  c 4 1 2 7 3 0 

Dooling,  r.  f 4 0 10  10 

McErlean,  s.  S...4  0 1 2 3 2 

Walsh,  p 0 0 0 0 0 1 

Keelen,  p 2 0 0 0 0 0 

*Zeller  0 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals  34  3 6 24  14  8 


* Batted  for  Keelen  in  the  ninth. 

Yale  4 3 3 0 0 2 1 1 x—14 

Fordham 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 — 3 


Three-base  hit — Riddell.  Home  run — Pumpelly.  Stolen  bases— 
Reilley,  3;  Blossom,  2;  Cornish,  2;  Riddell,  1;  Schofield,  1;  Hunter,  1; 
Scott,  1.  Base  on  balls — By  Walsh,  2;  by  Keelen,  6.  Struck  out — By 
Scott,  8;  by  Keelen,  2;  by  Walsh,  2.  Sacrifice  hit— Middlebrook.  Sac- 
rifice fly — Hunter.  Double  play — Hunter  to  Cornish.  Wild  pitches — • 
Keelen,  2.  Passed  ball — Viviano.  Umpire — McPartland,  New  York. 
Time — 1 hour  and  50  minutes. 
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Vermont  16 — Fordham  7 

On  April  18  the  Maroon  suffered  its  second  defeat,  losing  to 
Vermont  16  to  7.  The  game  soon  developed  into  a slugging  match, 
and  although  Fordham  secured  a dozen  hits — two  less  than  the 
Green  Mountain  nine — the  Maroon  could  do  little  on  the  bases.  Oq 
two  different  occasions  the  Varsity  had  the  bases  occupied  but  could 
do  nothing  when  heady  base  running  and  hits  meant  victory.  Wil- 
liams relieved  Kehoe  in  the  third  inning,  and  although  seven  errors 
were  made  behind  him,  he  pitched  good  ball  in  all  save  the  final 
inning,  when  he  loosened  up  and  was  hit  rather  freely.  Vermont 
fielded  brilliantly  and  hit  hard.  The  score : 


Fordham. 


Vermont 


Kehoe,  p.,  1.  f.. 


Zeller 


ab 

r 

h 

P 

a 

e 

ab 

r 

h 

P 

a 

e 

. .5 

1 

1 

4 

i 

0 

J.  Berry,  c.  f.. 

...3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

. .4 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

Flaherty,  3 b.. 

...3 

S 

2 

0 

0 

2 

..5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Tredic,  2 b . . . 

...6 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

..5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Dutton,  1 b... 

...6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

..5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Mayforth,  c.  . 

...6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

..5 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

S.  Berry,  r.  f.. 

...4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

..2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Johnson,  1.  f. . . 

...4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

..3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Smith,  s.  s. . . . 

...4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zwick,  p 

. ..5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

..3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

. .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  .... 

..41 

16 

14 

27 

14 

3 

.38 

7 

12 

27 

18 

7 

.0  0 3 1 0 0 

0 

3 

0- 

• 7 

.2  4 0 1 0 2 

1 

1 

5- 

■16 

First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3;  Vermont,  5.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  7;  Vermont,  5.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Zwick,  4;  off  Kehoe, 
3;  off  Williams,  5.  Struck  out — By  Kehoe,  1;  by  Williams,  2;  by  Zwick, 
3.  Three-base  hits — Tredic,  Kehoe,  Carroll.  Two-base  hits — Zwick, 
Elliffe.  Double  plays — Flaherty,  Smith  and  Dutton;  Tredic  and  Dutton; 
Smith,  Tredic  and  Dutton.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Williams  (Flaherty);  by 
Kehoe  (Smith).  Wild  pitches — Zwick.  Passed  ball — Viviano.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Time — 2 hours. 


Fordham  7 — R.  P.  I.  1 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  proved  an  easy  victim  for  the 
Varsity  on  April  19  at  Fordham.  The  Trojan  nine  were  unable 
to  worry  Fordham  and  the  Varsity  beat  them  7 to  1.  Bill  Walsh 
was  in  fine  condition  and  fanned  thirteen  men,  allowing  but  five 
scratchy  hits  that  were  well  scattered.  Capt.  Kehoe  drove  the  ball 
out  of  the  field  for  a home  run.  Zeller,  a Freshman,  made  his 
debut  behind  the  bat  and  showed  sterling  ability  in  handling  Walsh’s 
delivery.  The  entire  team  gave  a very  good  account  of  themselves 
and  would  have  shut  out  the  Engineers  save  for  an  error  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  score : 
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Fordham. 

ab  r h p a e 
Flanagan,  lb. ...3  1 1 6 0 0 

Carroll,  c.  f 1 0 1 0 0 0 

Dooling,  c.  f 4 1 0 0 0 0 

Sharkey.  2 b 5 2 2 3 1 0 

Kehoe,  1.  f 5 2 2 2 1 1 

Elliffe,  r.  f 4 0 0 0 0 0 

Viviano,  3 b S 1 1 3 2 0 

McErlean,  s.  s.,.4  0 2 0 3 0 

Zeller,  c 4 0 0 13  1 2 

Walsh,  p 3 0 1 0 2 0 


Totals  38  7 10  27  10  3 


R.  P.  I. 

ab  r h p 

Conklin,  3 b 4 0 0 1 

Ralli,  r.  f 4 0 1 0 

Huysk,  1 b 4 0 1 9 

Aggy,  c.  f 4 0 0 1 

Behan,  1.  f 4 0 0 2 

Gallagher,  2 b....4  1 0 4 

McManus,  s.  S....4  0 2 1 

Godell,  p 2 0 0 0 

Woodward,  c.  ...2  0 1 6 


a e 
1 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 2 
2 0 
1 0 
3 2 
1 1 
2 1 


Totals  32  1 5 24  10  7 


Fordham  4 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 x — 7 

Rensselaer  P.  1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 1 


First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  6;  R.  P.  I.,  2.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  13;  R.  P.  I.,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Walsh,  2;  off  Godell, 
S.  Struck  out — By  Walsh,  13;  by  Godell,  5.  Home  runs — Kehoe.  Two- 
base  hits — Carroll.  Stolen  bases — McErlean,  2;  Godell.  Double  plays — • 
Gallagher  (unassisted).  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Godell  (Elliffe).  Passed 
balls — Woodward;  Zeller.  Umpire — Mr.  Bedell.  Time  of  Game — 1 hour 
and  40  minutes. 


Tufts  4 — Fordham  0 

On  April  22  the  Varsity  was  shut  out  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Tufts’  sturdy  nine  sprung  the  surprise  and  played  a 
brilliant  game.  The  visitors  hammerecf  out  four  runs  on  twice  as 
many  hits.  Captain  Kehoe  broke  his  ankle  previous  to  the  game 
and  this  took  all  the  snap  out  of  the  nine.  Keelen  pitched  great 
ball  for  the  Varsity,  and  although  he  allowed  eight  hits,  they  were 
mostly  of  the  scratchy  variety  and  well  apart.  Fast  fielding  at  the 
crucial  moments  would  have  pulled  the  Maroon  moundsman  out 
of  his  tight  places,  but  the  Varsity  showed  little  of  it.  On  two 
occasions  the  bags  were  occupied,  but  fast  fielding  and  the  break 
of  the  game  cut  off  almost  certain  scores  for  Fordham,  as  the  vis- 
iting outfield  gave  a thrilling  exhibition  of  good  work.  The  score : 

Fordham.  Tufts. 


ab 
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h 

P 

a 

e 

ab 

r 

h 

P 

a 

e 

Flanagan,  lb... 

..3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

i 

Stafford,  2 b. 

...A 

2 

1 

3 

5 

0 

Kane,  c.  f 

..4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Gurvin,  3 b.. 

...A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sharkey,  2 b... 

..4 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

Marzynski,  c. 

f..  .4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Carroll,  1.  f.,  3 b 

..3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lee,  s.  s 

....4 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

Elliffe,  r.  f 

..4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Bennett,  lb.. 

...A 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

Leach,  1.  f 

..1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Donnellen,  r. 

f . . .4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Viviano,  3 b.  . . . 

..3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Angell,  1.  f... 

. . ..3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

McErlean,  s.  s. ., 

..3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Meaghe,  c.  . . 

...A 

1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Zeller,  ^c 

..3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Adams,  p.  . . . 

....3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kulen,  p 

..3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

_ . 

— - 

_ . 

Totals  ... 

...34 

4 

8 

27 

12 

3 

Totals  

.31 

0 

4 

27 

14 

3 

Tufts  1 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0—4 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 


Tufts  1 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0—4 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 
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First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2;  Tufts,  1.  Left  on  bases — Ford- 
ham,  5;  Tufts,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Adams,  3.  Struck  out — By 
Kulen,  4;  by  Adams,  8.  Home  run — Stafford.  Two-base  hits — Bennett, 
Donnelen.  Sacrifice  fly — Angell.  Stolen  base — Kane.  Double  plays — 
Lee,  Stafford  and  Bennett,  2.  Umpire — Oldis.  Time — 1 hour  45  minutes. 

Tufts  14 — Fordham  3 

After  maintaining  a one-run  lead  until  the  fourth  inning,  when 
Tufts  tied  the  score  with  Lee’s  home  run,  the  Varsity  was  badly 
defeated  by  a 14  to  3 score  on  the  Maroon  field  on  April  23. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning  found  Fordham  behind 
by  a pair  of  runs.  For  the  last  two  sessions  Tufts  had  things  all 
their  own  way  and  the  team  seemed  to  go  to  pieces,  the  visitors 
securing  ten  runs  on  hard  hitting  and  fast  base-running,  aided  by 
slow  fielding  on  the  part  of  Fordham. 

When  Coach  Coffey  saw  the  game  was  lost  he  used  quite  a 
shift  in  the  line-up.  Williams,  Walsh  and  Wilkinson  were  used  on 
the  mound. 


Tufts  secured  a trio  of  home  runs,  two  by  Lee  and  another 
from  Angel’s  bat,  while  Lee  secured  Fordham’s  circuit  run.  The 
score : 


Tufts. 

Fordham. 
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h 

P 

a 

e 

ab 

r 

h 

p 

a 

e 

Stafford,  2 b. 

. . ..5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Dooling,  r.  f... 

.1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gurvin,  3 b. 

...A 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

H.  Flanagan,  1 b 

.3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Marzynski,  c. 

f. . .5 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Kane,  c.  f 

.4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

Lee,  s.  s . . . . 

....5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Sharkey,  2 b... 

.4 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Bennett,  1 b. 

. . ..5 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Kiernan,  3 b... 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Donellen,  r.  f 

..  ..5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b 

..4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Angell,  1.  f.. 

....5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

J.  Flanagan,  r.f.lb.l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meagher,  c. 

..  ..5 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Elliffe,  r.  f.,  1 b 

.3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Harrison,  p.. 

....5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Leach,  1.  f 

.4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

g 

o 

1 

Totals  . . 

...44 

14 

15  27 

7 

1 

McErlean,  s.  s. . 

.3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Walsh,  p 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Williamson,  p.. 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Wilkinson,  p.  . . 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

35 

3 

8 27 

8 

7 

Tufts  0 1 0 1 0 2 2 7 1—14 

Fordham  0 2000001  0—3 

First  base  on  errors — Tufts,  1;  Fordham,  1.  Left  on  bases — Ford- 
ham, 5;  Tufts,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Harrison,  1.  Struck  out — 
By  Harrison,  11;  by  Williams,  4;  by  Wilkinson,  1.  Home  runs — Lee,  2; 
Leach,  Angell.  Three-base  hits — Angell,  McErlean,  Dooling.  Two-base 
hit — Viviano.  Sacrifice  fly — Stafford,  2.  Stolen  bases — Carroll,  Kane, 
Elliffe,  Stafford.  2.  Double  play — Lee,  Stafford  and  Bennett.  Hit  by 
pitcher — By  Wilkinson  (Gurvin  and  Marzynski);  by  Williams  (Gurvin); 
by  Walsh  (Lee).  Passed  balls — Viviano,  2;  Meagher.  Umpire — Aldis. 
Time — 2 hours. 
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FOOTBALL 

Manager  Gerald  M.  McLaughlin  announces  the  following 
schedule  for  the  Varsity  eleven.  The  Maroon  team  will  play  ten 
games,  all  but  two  of  which  will  be  seen  on  the  home  grounds. 

Manager  McLaughlin  has  again  succeded  in  playing  Princeton, 
and  has  also  taken  a newcomer  from  the  Quaker  City  into  the 
Maroon  list  of  games.  St.  Joseph’s  College  of  Philadelphia  will 
be  seen  on  Fordham  Field  next  season  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  gridiron  game. 

Mr.  Tom  Thorpe  will  be  the  selection  for  head  coach  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  will  announce  his  assistants  later.  Manager  McLaughlin 
has  some  detailed  plans  under  consideration  which  he  considers 
good  reading  for  next  month’s  athletic  notes.  The  schedule  is : 

October  4 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 

October  11 — Rensselaer  P.  I.  at  Fordham. 

October  18 — St.  Joseph’s  College  at  Fordham. 

October  25 — Vermont  at  Fordham. 

November  4 — Rhode  Island  State  College  at  Fordham. 

November  8 — Open. 

November  15 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

November  22 — University  of  Rochester  at  Fordham. 

November  27 — Villa  Nova  at  Fordham. 

Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 


Prep  Notes 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Raymond  J.  Cuneo  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  or 
April  18.  Raymond  had  been  a resident  student  of  Junior  Hall 
since  September  last,  and  in  that  short  time  had  by  his  genial  char- 
acter won  many  friends.  To  his  bereaved  parents,  who  are  left 
alone  by  his  death,  the  students  of  Junior  Hall  extend  their  sin- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Rev.  George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  attended  his  funeral  held  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Kingston,  on  Monday,  April  21.  Junior  Hall  was 
represented  by  four  of  Raymond’s  schoolmates,  Claude  Offray,  John 
Cunningham,  Eugene  McCarthy  and  James  Dwyer. 
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Yonkers  High  School  vs.  Prep 
The  Prep  opened  their  baseball  season  on  the  Fordham  Field 
by  a victory  over  the  fast  Yonkers  High  School  team.  Robin  was 
in  the  box  for  the  Prep  and  held  the  Yonkers  batsmen  hitless 
throughout  the  whole  game.  The  Prep  batted  the  Yonkers  twirler 
at  will,  tallying  eight  hits.  Fitzpatrick  starred  for  the  Prep  in  the 
field  and  at  bat,  while  Constable  starred  for  Yonkers.  The  score: 

Yonkers  ...0  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

Prep 1 0 0 0 2 2 2 0 *—7 

Three  base  hits,  Riley,  Fitzpatrick;  two  base  hits,  Walsh, 
Hays,  Fitzpatrick;  stolen  bases,  Walsh,  Fehr,  Constable  2;  struck 
out,  by  Robin  10,  Marson  7 ; base  on  balls,  Robin  10,  Marson  8. 

Dickinson  High  School  vs.  Prep 
The  Prep  scored  their  third  victory  by  defeating  the  Dickinson 
High  School  nine  by  a score  of  7 — 2.  The  fast  fielding  and  master- 
ful pitching  of  Williams  brought  victory  to  the  Prep.  Not  once 
during  the  game  did  it  look  as  if  the  Jerseyites  would  conquer. 
Hoffman’s  home  run  featured  the  game. 

The  score: 

Dickinson  ..000  1 0000  1 — 2 

Prep 0 110  10  3 1 *— 7 

Home  run,  Hoffman;  two-base  hit,  Quinn;  stolen  bases,  Wall, 
Fitzpatrick,  Hoffman,  Horn  2,  Purcell ; struck  out,  by  Williams  14; 
by  Purcell  6;  base  on  balls,  Williams  1,  Purcell  1;  sacrifice  fly, 
Hayes. 

Morris  High  vs.  Prep. 

The  Prep  gained  their  second  victory  of  the  season  on  Thursday, 
April  3,  by  defeating  the  Morris  High  School  team,  8-2.  The  Prep, 
held  Morris  scoreless  until  the  sixth  inning,  when  two  hits  and  a 
walk  scored  two  tallies  for  the  Morris  boys.  The  Prep’s  clever 
fielding  and  base  running  spelled  victory,  while  Williams’  clever 
twirling  held  the  High  School  boys  at  his  mercy.  The  score : 


Morris  0 0 0 0 0 2—2 

Prep  3 1 4 0 0 0—8 


Two-base  hits,  Riley,  Ferrara;  stolen  bases,  Hoffman  2,  Mc- 
Enerny,  Riley,  McKeown ; struck  out,  by  Williams  7,  by  Schafner  5 ; 
base  on  balls,  by  Williams  1,  by  Schafner  1. 

Harry  T.  McGarry,  Prep  , T3. 
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KELLY’S  LINEN  STORE 


Carpets,  Beds,  Bedding,  Etc. 


958  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Has  been  established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  HOTELS,  INSTITU- 
TIONS, RESTAURANTS  and  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  the  following  goods  at  strictly  wholesale  prices,  i.  e.,  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  regular  Department  Store  prices: 
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Table  and  Bed  Linens  for  ONE  CENT  EACH.  Samples,  estimates,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 
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PATRICK  DAVIN 

Shoe  Dealer 
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Fire  Insurance  Agency 
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Saint  Bartholomew’s 

The  Eve  of  the  Day. 

“Jean,  comrade,  is  she  not  fair?” 

“She  is.” 

“The  man  who  wins  her ” 

“Is  to  be  envied.” 

I contemplated  with  no  small  satisfaction  the  circlet  which 
adorned  my  third  finger.  Presently : 

“Without  boasting,  Jean,  I think  that  Marguerite  de  Valette 
will  one  day  wear  this  ring.” 

“Then  you  are  to  be  envied,  Maurice!” 

“Why,  as  to  that,”  I protested  (pitying  him  for  not  having 
known  my  lady-love  till  that  day),  “if  she  had  been  in  your  com- 
pany as  much  as  in  mine,  I fear  that  all  would  have  been  different.” 

“You  jest  with  me!”  retorted  my  comrade,  sullenly. 

“Nay,  not  so!”  I answered,  warming  to  the  theme  as  a friend 
will ; “if  I should  die  tomorrow,  which  God  forbid,  I know  of 
none  so  fitted  to  win  the  hand  of  the  fair  lady  as  your  very  self, 
Jean  Edouard,  Vicomte  de  Boisson.”  And  I ended  with  a grand 
flourish,  though  I firmly  believed  that  in  such  a case  as  that  of  my 
faking  off,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  would  never  even  consider 
any  other  gallant. 

“So?”  said  he,  and  again,  “So!”  and  became  lost  in  thought. 

“Yes,  so!”  I mimicked,  being  set  on  making  him  smile,  “but 
there  is  no  chance  now  of  that  ‘sudden  death,’  old  man,  because  I 
have  put  up  my  sword  for  good !” 

“What?”  he  cried,  stopping  short  in  the  footway,  “you— a Mai- 
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sorrier — and  a swordsman — leaving  the  service  of  the  Guise  in  a 
moment  such  as  this!” 

“Well,  what  of  the  Duke?”  I grumbled.  “He’s  safe  enough. 
The  country’s  at  peace.  Valois  and  Bourbon  are  joined  in  marriage. 
Why,  tomorrow,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  will  take  their 
pleasure  with  St.  Bartholomew  looking  on !” 

“Ah!”  he  breathed,  “you  have  not  heard ” 

“What?”  I asked,  as  he  paused. 

“Nothing,  nothing,  nothing!”  he  rasped.  Then,  quickly,  “You 
will  do  me  a favor,  Malsonier?” 

“Certainly !”  I growled,  “and  you  will  do  me  one  by  calling  me 
Maurice !” 

“I  have  an  undertaking  on  foot,”  he  said  hurriedly.  “I  wish 
you  to  stand  in  front  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois  from  two  till  three 
of  the  clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  watch  the  door  of  the  church, 
— remember — watch  the  door  of  the  church.  Will  you  do  it?” 

“I  will!  But  what  shall  I watch  for?  Where  shall  I see  you 
afterwards?” 

“Afterwards?”  he  spoke  absently;  “afterwards?” — ah,  surely, 
— at  Monsieur  de  Valette’s.  I shall  call  there.  I promised  Madem- 
oiselle that  I should  do  so  in  a day  or  two.” 

“Good!”  I exclaimed,  mightily  glad  to  return  to  the  topic.  “I 
shall  be  there.” 

“So?”  he  muttered,  and  left  me  very  shortly,  without  telling 
me  the  object  of  my  morrow’s  vigil. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Day. 

Before  the  feast  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  two  hours  old, 
I had  taken  my  stand  on  the  foot-hollowed  pavement  outside  the 
great  Church  of  the  Louvre.  Around  me  slumbered  Paris,  but  I 
was  restless.  Now  and  then  the  tardy  footsteps  of  a loiterer  came 
threading  out  from  the  darkling  byways;  at  intervals,  in  street  and 
square,  sounded  the  tramp  of  the  night-watch.  Over  against  my 
post,  in  one  of  the  houses,  a baby  cried  sleepily.  I heard  voices, 
tender  and  soothing,  and,  when  all  was  quiet,  a tremendous  yawn. 
For  my  part,  I took  up  the  yawn  in  good  earnest.  The  stately  old 
chapel  seemed  to  me  to  be  sleeping  more  peacefully  than  all  the  city 
put  together.  What  Jean  could  have  wanted  with  my  watching  it 
was  more  than  I could  guess.  However,  we  had  campaigned  to- 
gether too  often  to  bother  each  other  with  troublesome  questions. 
He  was  my  friend.  He  wanted  me  to  help  him  in  this  particular 
manner.  That  satisfied  me.  I looked  to  my  pistols,  pulled  my 
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sword  a bit  to  the  front,  and,  leaning  against  a carriage-step  in  the 
footway,  scanned  attentively  as  much  of  the  venerable  building  as 
I could  make  out  in  the  uncertain  starlight.  With  ears  and  eyes  on 
watch,  what  wonder  if  thoughts,  in  fancied  security,  should  wander 
to  the  object  they  loved  to  dwell  on!  From  the  enjoyment  of  sweet 
reflections  I was  startled  by  a hissing  intake  of  breath  behind  me. 
Quicker  than  thought  I leaped,  crouching,  away  from  the  step. 
Stinging  from  a scratched  shoulder,  I spun  about  and  barely  warded 
a second  thrust.  Blade  to  blade  we  fell  to,  I and  the  bravo.  I 
pressed  him  back.  He  stumbled.  He  had  forgotten  the  carriage 
step  at  his  heels.  I spitted  him  like  a trussed  bird,  and  he  slumped 
down  in  his  tracks,  jerking  away  my  sword  by  the  weight  of  his 
body  and  snapping  it,  beneath  him,  on  the  cobbles.  As  I straightened 
gaspingly,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Germain  far  up  above  me,  began 
to  whir  and  clatter  and  finally  to  ring  out  sonorously  over  the 
roofs  of  Paris.  Faster  and  stronger  grew  its  tones  as  I stood  there 
wondering,  with  the  dead  man  at  my  feet.  It  had  echoed  and 
clattered  and  whirred  into  silence  e’er  I could  force  my  muscles  to 
act.  Then  down  I stooped  to  see  what  kind  of  fellow  had  assailed 
me.  Before  I could  touch  him  I was  stayed  by  the  murmuring 
of  the  city  as  it  rose  up  and  answered  from  court  and  close  and 
burrow  to  the  call  of  the  tocsin.  Lights  flashed  from  window  and 
doorway.  Shadowy  forms  skulked  past.  Shouts  at  first  muffled 
and  indistinct  became  more  clamorous  as  their  meaning  grew 
clearer.  I knew  that  hell  was  afoot,  yet  could  not  say  whom  it 
would  scorch.  Had  this  villain  at  my  foot  aught  to  do  with  it? 
Lights  in  a nearby  casement  showed  me  a white  cloth  knotted  about 
his  arm.  The  ends,  twisted  up  and  down,  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a cross.  Said  I to  myself,  “If  this  fellow  had  friends,  ’twill  be  as 
well  to  have  them  with  you !”  In  a trice  I had  fastened  the  cloth  on 
my  own  arm.  As  I did  so  the  riverward  mouth  of  the  street 
glowed  with  the  light  of  many  torches.  I snatched  up  the  dead 
man’s  sword  and  slipped  it  into  my  empty  scabbard.  Before  I could 
leave  the  spot,  I was  surrounded  by  a furious  mob.  Flourishing  a 
huge  bludgeon,  the  vilest  of  the  ruffians  questioned  hoarsely,  “Is 
it  ‘Down  with  the  Huguenots,’  or  death  ? Quick  there ! quick !” 
Ere  I could  let  drive  at  him,  a brawny  riverman  had  dragged  the 
fellow  out  of  harm’s  way  with  the  snarl,  “Lie’s  one  of  ours,  thou 
swine!  Bring  him  along!  Forward!”  As  we  went  ahead  some 
one  shouted : “Here’s  a Huguenot  gone  to  Hell  with  fine  clothes 
on !”  I looked  back  through  the  heaving  mob.  A ghastly  thing, 
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stripped  naked  and  splotched  with  blood,  was  reared  aloft  for  a 
moment,  then  flung  down  into  the  filth  of  the  kennel.  The  yelling 
multitude  stamped  onward,  craving,  like  beasts  athirst. 

The  Closing  of  the  Day. 

I had  to  pry  into  every  nook  in  the  garden  before  I found 
Marguerite.  At  length,  in  a secluded  corner,  I came  upon  her, 
her  beads  in  her  hands.  Painfully  plain,  though  dimmed  by  distance, 
the  grim  street  sounds  had  followed  her  even  hither ; she  shivered 
as  a maudlin  chorus,  bespeaking  blood,  resounded  on  the  evening 
air.  As  I strode  forward  she  scanned  me  as  might  a frightened 
deer,  for  even  yet  I was  wearing  the  livery  of  the  great  Duke.  But 
I held  out  my  arms  and  she  came  obediently,  and  sobbed  out  her 
sufferings  on  my  breast. 

“O,  Maurice,  Maurice !”  her  voice  was  choked  with  emotion ; 
“it  is  terrible,  terrible,  terrible!  Those  poor  people  and  father 
and  Louis  are  with  the  Duke ; they  will  be  murderers  in  the  sight 
of  God ! O Mary,  Mother,  stay  their  hands !” 

“Nonsense,  little  one!  These  Rochellois  are  traitors, — mon- 
grels,— with  French  blood  in  their  veins  and  English  alliances 
against  their  king ! They  deserve  whate’er  they  get !”  I assured  her. 

“But — but  the  other  poor  people”  she  moaned ; “the  women 
and  the  children ! When  I looked  from  the  window  this  morning — 
ah,  God!” 

“Their  blood  be  on  the  heads  of  the  Calvinists  whose  purposes 
made  needful  the  unleashing  of  the  mobs!  But  sit  you  down, 
child!  By  the  way,  has  friend  Jean  been  here  yet?” 

“Jean?  You  mean  Monsieur  le  Vicomte?  I have  not  seen  him 
since  yesterday  when  he  was  with  you.” 

I saw  that  her  mind  was  still  harking  back  to  the  horrors  of 
the  streets.  I sought  to  divert  her.  “See,”  I joked,  “I  am  a rich 
man.  I wear  a new  blade  every  day,”  and  I toyed  with  the  hilt  of 
my  strangely  gotten  rapier.  “Look!”  I continued,  “the  guard  is 

richly  worked,  showing ” I gasped,  stared,  then  buried  the 

guard  under  the  folds  of  my  cloak. 

“What  does  it  show?”  asked  Marguerite,  wonderingly. 

“It  shows,  sweetheart,”  I answered,  “that  Hell  was  indeed 
afoot  last  night  and,  for  me,  its  flames  have  scorched  a page  of  dear- 
est memories!  You  have  your  rosary  at  hand?” 

“Here  it  is.” 

“Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  my  childhood’s 
comrade,  Jean!”  James  Dunn,  T4. 


To  Friendship 


Once,  ere  the  world  a golden  Buddha  wrought, 

A youthful  knight  communed  with  self  and  sought 
Some  object  worthy  for  his  maiden  quest. 

And  he  was  blest, 

For  deep  down  in  his  heart  a clear  voice  spoke, 

A voice  that  woke 

The  very  echo  of  his  soul,  that  each  called  back : 

Go,  find  a friend  ; 

For  should’st  thou  be  the  lord  of  wealth  untold 
And  friendship  lack, 

Not  all  thy  gold, 

Nor  thrice  three  times  as  much,  could  make  amend. 

What  is  a friend?  A gift  divine! 

A triumph  of  creation,  Ffeaven’s  shrine. 

For  love  and  life-long  charity; 

A gentle  mentor  of  thy  faults,  with  perfect  clarity 

Thy  virtues  mirroring.  With  all  thy  inmost  thoughts  full-versed, 

Nor  cursed 

With  babbling  tongue  nor  sharply  prying  eye ; 

But  ever  sympathetic,  with  a sigh 

For  thy  misfortune,  and  a smile  for  thy  success. 

To  him  confess 

Thy  aspirations,  hopes  and  fears, 

Thy  joys,  thy  sorrows,  and  thy  tears; 

To  him  confide 

Thy  petty  plans ; let  him  decide 

When  thou  art  struggling  in  a sea  of  doubt 

And  trembling  Trouble  puts  good  sense  to  rout. 

And  cherish  him ; for  thy  sake  he  would  die ; 

Nor  e’er  his  confidence  or  love  betray,  nor  e’er  deny 
His  supplication,  nor  his  wishes  spurn, 

For  full  soon  would’st  thou  learn 

To  cast  from  thee  a friend,  found  true  by  friendship’s  test, 

Is,  as  thy  life  to  scorn,  which  thou  lov’st  best. 
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So  spoke  the  voice  of  Wisdom  in  his  heart, 

So  guided  him  with  e’er  unfailing  art; 

And  up  he  rose,  a weary  way  to  wend 
Through  life’s  uncertainties,  to  find  a friend. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


At  St.  Helena 

Wind  of  the  ocean,  blow ! 

Blow  from  the  fields  all  mellow  with  grain, 

Blow  from  city  and  mountain  and  plain, 

Blow  from  the  hills  of  snow. 

Whisper  a message  from  home ; 

Tell  me  of  armies  and  kingdoms  and  thrones, 

Tell  me  of  battles  and  bloodshed  and  moans, 

O’er  the  furrowy  fields  of  foam. 

Sing  me  a song  of  yore; 

Sing  of  the  roar  of  cannon  and  gun, 

Sing  of  the  battles  and  battlefields  won, 

Oh ! sing  of  the  glory  of  war ! 

Then  bid  me  a last  good-bye ; 

Circle  aloft  to  the  heavens  above, 

And  speed  away  to  the  land  I love, 

The  land  where  I long  to  die. 

Joseph  Berchmans  Walsh,  T5. 


Joan  of  Arc 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  truly  great  that  their  fame,  instead 
of  decreasing  after  their  death,  grows  with  the  ages.  The  work  of 
many  a great  man  is  only  appreciated  when  he  is  beyond  the  power 
of  receiving  the  rewards  that  are  his  due.  How  many  a benefactor 
of  mankind  has  died  in  want  and  neglect,  only  to  have  his  praises 
sounded  to  the  skies  by  the  very  men  who  despised  and  ignored 
him  in  life ! Thus  it  was  with  the  great  Columbus.  He  passed  the 
last  days  of  his  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  neglected  by  the 
nation  which  was  soon  to  become,  as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  Europe.  And  now  fifteen  localities 
claim  the  honor  of  being  his  birthplace ! Thus  in  a greater  degree 
was  it  with  Joan  of  Arc.  The  nation  which  she  had  rescued  from 
galling  servitude  to  England  raised  not  a finger  to  stop  its  own 
subjects  from  perpetrating  the  most  brutal  judicial  murder  in  his- 
tory— save  only  one.  But  no  sooner  was  the  awful  deed  accom- 
plished than  the  world  began  to  recognize  the  nobility  of  character 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  And  from  that  day  to  this  her  fame  has  continued 
to  spread,  until  now,  who  is  there  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans?  At  present  a movement  is  well  under  way  to  erect  a 
$30,000  statue  to  her  in  Central  Park,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
non-Catholics  are  the  leading  spirits  in  the  enterprise.  When  such 
an  undertaking  as  this  can  be  started  in  the  metropolis  of  a foreign 
nation  five  hundred  and  one  years  after  her  birth,  certainly  there 
must  be  something  wonderfully  attractive  in  the  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  And  so  indeed  there  is.  Her  supreme  patriotism,  her 
bravery,  her  modesty,  her  purity,  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her 
king,  her  entire  lack  of  self-interest,  her  generous  refusal  of  all 
rewards  for  herself — asking  only  for  others,- — all  these  traits  have 
won  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  while  all  admit  these  admirable  qualities  in  her,  many  refuse 
to  believe  that  she  was  inspired  by  Heaven.  They  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  she  died  rather  than  deny  her  divine  mission.  These 
skeptics  claim  that  she  was  but  a visionary,  an  enthusiast  who  was 
able  to  communicate  her  enthusiasm  to  others.  The  best  answer 
that  can  be  returned  to  such  persons  is  a short  review  of  her  life. 

Joan,  born  on  January  6,  1412,  was  the  daughter  of  a poor 
farmer  of  Domremy  in  Champagne.  Jacques  d’Arc  loved  his 
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daughter  well  and  brought  her  up  as  a farmer’s  daughter  should  be 
brought  up.  She  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  how  to  write,  but 
she  was  proficient  in  the  arts  of  knitting  and  sewing  and  in  all 
things  that  befitted  her  station.  She  must  have  had  a good  mother, 
for  Joan,  though  as  lively  and  as  gay  as  the  rest  of  the  village 
children,  was  far  more  pious  than  they. 

While  affairs  in  France  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  all 
hope  of  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders — who  had  been  waging  a 
relentless  war  of  conquest  for  nearly  a century — seemed  to  be  dead ; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  exultant  and  universally  triumphant  Eng- 
lish were  preparing  to  extend  their  grasp  on  the  unfortunate  country 
by  the  capture  of  Orleans,  the  key  to  the  South ; and  while  the  weak 
and  dissolute  Charles  VII,  called  the  Dauphin,  since  he  had  not  yet 
been  crowned,  was  frittering  away  his  time  in  games  and  follies  at 
the  castle  of  Chinon,  God  was  moulding  a warrior  who  would  in 
less  than  six  months  so  completely  change  the  state  of  affairs  that 
Charles  VII  would  be  seated  firmly  on  his  throne  and  the  English 
would  already  be  in  flight  before  the  once  despised  French. 

This  warrior  was  none  other  than  the  gentle  maid  of  Domremy. 
God  sent  St.  Michael  and  Sts.  Margaret  and  Catherine  to  this  maid 
with  the  command  that  she  should  save  France  by  raising  the  siege 
of  Orleans  and  by  crowning  Charles  at  Rheims.  She  protested  that 
she  was  but  a peasant  girl,  illiterate  and  ignorant  of  the  tactics  of 
war.  “God  commands  it,”  said  St.  Michael.  So  Joan  consented 
and  left  her  peaceful  home  to  go  to  Charles  with  her  divine  message. 
Baudricourt,  commander  at  Vancouleurs,  the  nearest  garrisoned 
town  to  Domremy,  refused  to  send  her  to  the  king  until  she  con- 
vinced him  of  her  sincerity.  On  February  17,  1428,  she  announced 
that  the  French  had  suffered  a great  defeat  near  Orleans,  which 
her  report.  So  Baudricourt  was  convinced  and  sent  her  to  the  king. 

She  secured  an  audience  and  convinced  Charles  of  her  divine 
mission,  but  not  his  council.  That  overcautious  body  induced  him 
to  send  her  to  Poitiers,  where  she  should  be  examined  by  a court 
of  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  university  of  Poitiers,  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  After  a long 
and  gruelling  examination,  they  pronounced  Joan  a good  Catholic 
and  advised  the  king  to  accept  her  aid.  They  had  asked  for  a sign. 
“Send  me  to  Orleans,”  she  said;  “I  was  not  sent  to  give  signs,  but 
to  relieve  Orleans.”  While  at  Poitiers  she  told  of  a sword  with 
five  crosses  on  the  hilt  buried  behind  the  altar  of  St.  Catherine  at 
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Fierbois.  She  said  that  her  Voices — as  she  called  her  Saints — had 
told  her  it  was  there.  A knig'ht  went  thither,  found  it  and  brought 
it  to  the  maid,  who  used  it  henceforth.  Of  course,  this  was  the  act 
of  a dreamer!  According  to  the  command  of  her  Voices  she  or- 
dered a banner  to  be  made  bearing  the  words:  “Jesus,  Maria.” 
God  the  Father  was  painted  as  sitting  on  a cloud  and  holding  the 
earth  in  his  hand,  while  two  kneeling  angels  presented  him  with  a 
fleur-de-lis.  The  field,  which  was  of  white,  was  strewn  with  lilies. 
This  banner  was  very  dear  to  Joan,  far  more  dear  than  her  sword. 

All  know  what  wonders  she  accomplished  at  Orleans ; she 
raised  the  siege  within  three  days  of  her  arrival  on  the  scene,  as 
she  had  prophesied  she  could  do,  though  every  general  had  declared 
it  impossible.  On  several  occasions,  the  French  commanders,  fear- 
ing defeat,  if  they  joined  battle  with  the  English,  tried  to  circum- 
vent her  by  advising  her  wrongly ; but  she  showed  them  in  unmis- 
takable terms  that  she  knew  her  business  and  was  not  going  to  be 
prevented  from  rescuing  the  city  by  the  cowardice  of  a flock  of 
“ladies’  maids.”  After  Orleans,  she  urged  the  king  to  accompany 
her  to  Rheims,  where  he  should  be  crowned.  But  Charles  was 
completely  under  the  influence  of  his  Council.  That  “patriotic” 
body  feared  for  their  lives  and  had  no  desire  to  fight  their  way 
through  one  hundred  miles  of  hostile  territory.  However,  Joan 
succeeded  in  enkindling  a spark  of  manhood  in  Charles  and  he 
consented  to  follow  her  to  Rheims. 

The  English  blocked  the  way ; but  not  for  long.  On  the  field 
of  Patay,  in  open  battle,  the  little  peasant  maid  outgeneraled  andt 
outfought  the  seasoned  warriors  of  England  and  drove  them  in 
flight  from  the  field.  It  was  the  first  time  in  over  ninety  years  that 
the  French  had  beaten  the  English  in  open  battle.  This  victory 
opened  the  road  to  Rheims.  Joan  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
the  next  day  she  stood  beside  the  king  when  he  was  crowned  as  a 
French  king  should  be  crowned  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Rheims, 
being  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil  which  had  been  used  for  such 
functions  from  the  time  of  Clovis. 

Joan’s  mission  was  ended.  She  had  freed  Orleans  and  had 
crowned  Charles  at  Rheims.  Accordingly,  she  wished  to  return  to 
her  native  village.  But  the  king  was  reluctant  to  lose  Joan,  for 
well  he  knew  that  she  was  worth  more  to  him  than  all  his  generals. 
She  yielded  to  his  wish  and  retained  command  of  the  army.  But 
she  was  only  the  commander  in  name,  for  the  King’s  Council,  who 
hated  the  Maid  as  only  the  wicked  can  hate,  opposed  her  every  move. 
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The  next  logical  move  was  an  attack  on  Paris.  The  army  was 
enkindled  to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm  unknown  up  to  that  time ; the 
English  had  acquired  the  habit  of  running  away;  and  Joan’s  terms 
were  so  universally  easy  that  it  was  better  to  surrender  than  to 
fight,  for  if  they  surrendered,  they  escaped  with  their  live* — other- 
wise, well,  look  at  Patay  and  Orleans ! However,  the  lily-livered 
advisers  of  Charles  kept  him  from  a serious  attack  on  Paris.  Joan 
did  make  an  attempt  on  the  city,  but  she  was  not  supported,  and 
was  driven  back  badly  wounded. 

At  this  time  the  King  asked  Joan  to  name  her  own  reward  for 
the  services  she  had  rendered  him.  Do  you  think  she  asked  for 
wealth?  A title  of  great  distinction,  or  for  anything  for  herself? 
Then  you  do  not  know  her.  She  asked  the  king  to  remove,  for  all 
time,  from  the  people  of  Domremy  the  obligation  of  paying  taxes. 
The  king,  of  course,  granted  her  request,  at  the  same  time  en- 
nobling herself  and  her  family.  The  simple  peasantry  of  Domremy 
enjoyed  the  bounty  of  their  most  illustrious  townswoman  until  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  exemption  was  revoked. 

Now  followed  a winter  of  discontent.  The  army  became  res- 
tive, desertions  were  frequent,  and  when  April,  1430,  arrived,  the 
army  was  but  a mere  handful  of  men.  However,  Joan  collected  a 
small  force  and  once  more  took  the  field. 

At  this  time  she  prophesied  that  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  her 
career.  Her  Voices  had  told  her  that  she  would  be  captured  before 
Midsummer  Day.  Anxious  to  do  as  much  as  possible  before  her 
time  was  up,  she  went  to  the  relief  of  Compeigne,  which  was  being 
besieged  by  a large  force  of  Burgundians.  On  May  24,  1430,  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  Savior  of  France,  was  captured 
when  the  commander  of  Compeigne  raised  the  draw-bridge  of  the 
town  and  thus  prevented  Joan,  who  was  combatting  eight  times  her 
number,  from  entering  the  city,  whence  she  had  sallied  forth  an 
hour  before.  For  this  act  he  has  been  denounced  as  a traitor  and 
a coward,  but  without  reason.  Had  the  Burgundians  entered  the 
city — and  this  would  have  been  done,  if  he  had  not  raised  the 
bridge — they  would  doubtless  have  captured  the  town.  The  com- 
mander decided  his  first  duty  was  to  the  city.  Thus  was  Joan  of 
Arc  taken  prisoner  by  John  of  Fuxemburg.  From  that  day  she 
was  forgotten  by  the  French  court,  forgotten,  too,  by  the  king. 

The  English  hated  Joan.  Not  only  had  she  beaten  their  best 
generals  in  battle,  not  only  had  she  forced  their  armies  to  tremble 
at  the  very  sound  of  her  name,  but  she  had  also  taken  from  them 
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a kingdom.  For,  by  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims,  she 
secured  for  him  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  the  French  people.  The 
English  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  pious  peasantry  of  France 
would  only  recognize  as  their  king  him  who  had  been  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  annointed  with  the  oil  that  a dove  had  brought  to  St. 
Remi  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis.  And  they  lost  by  this  oversight 
that  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled  on  a hundred  battlefields. 
The  English,  however,  were  quick  to  see  the  disastrous  mistake  they 
had  made.  But  they  also  saw — or  thought  they  saw — the  remedy. 
If  they  could  but  prove  Joan  a witch  and  a heretic  they  would  im- 
pugn the  coronation  of  Charles  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  Then 
they  would  crown  Flenry  of  England,  King  of  France. 

But  first  they  must  get  possession  of  her.  They  chose  as  their 
emissary  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  John  of  Luxemburg, 
Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  This  infamous  wretch  had 
been  a good  priest  until  ambition  entered  his  heart.  He  aspired  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Rouen  and  he  thought  the  English  would  give  him 
it  as  payment  for  the  murder  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  poor  maid  was 
sold  to  her  enemies  for  10,000  crowns — the  legal  ransom  of  a king. 
But  the  English  left  the  hateful  work  of  her  murder  to  her  own 
countrymen.  How  low  had  they  fallen  who  could  murder  their 
country’s  Savior!  It  was  decided  to  try  Joan  for  witchcraft  and 
heresy  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rouen.  Couchon  was  chosen 
to  preside.  He  was  at  once  her  purchaser  and  her  judge,  having 
bought  her  as  a prisoner  of  war,  he  was  going  to  try  her  for  an 
ecclesiastical  offense!  Not  only  had  Cauchon  no  jurisdiction  in 
Rouen,  but  he  had  no  legal  right  whatsoever  to  retry  a case  that 
had  already  been  decided  by  a superior  court.  The  Council  of  Poi- 
tiers, whose  head  was  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  decided  that 
Joan  was  an  humble,  simple  and  devoted  maiden,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  against  the  Faith  in  her  claims.  Again,  a trial  demands 
that  there  be  evidence  brought  to  prove  the  charge.  But  here  there 
was  no  evidence,  neither  v/ere  there  any  witnesses — except  Joan.  She 
was  expected  to  convict  herself.  Alone  and  unaided,  refused  the 
sacraments  and  the  ministrations  of  those  of  her  own  sex,  and  denied 
a counsel,  she  stood  before  Cauchon  and  his  fifty  assessors,  and  for 
three  months  defied  all  their  efforts  to  entrap  her  into  an  admission 
of  guilt. 

The  judges  attacked  her  most  severely  for  the  wearing  of  male 
attire.  She  refused  to  tell  them  why  she  wore  a man’s  dress  and 
whether  or  not  her  Voices  had  instructed  her  to  do  so.  Neverthe- 
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less,  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  protection  of  her  modesty  in 
the  rough  company  of  the  camp  demanded  the  assumption  of  male 
apparel.  Again  the  judges  severely  reprimanded  her  for  believing 
in  and  obeying  her  Voices  without  having  submitted  them  to  the 
Church’s  approval.  They  said  that  as  they  represented  the  Church 
she  should  submit  to  their  decision  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Voices. 
“I  appeal  to  the  Pope,”  she  replied.  Right  here  the  trial  should  have 
ended.  In  trials  for  witchcraft  and  heresy,  the  defendant  had  al- 
ways the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  once  the  appeal  was 
made  no  inferior  could  pass  sentence.  Thus  the  trial,  which  was 
illicit  from  the  very  start,  became  doubly  so,  and  any  sentence 
passed  was  absolutely  invalid.  Nevertheless,  the  trial  proceeded. 
Finally  the  court  decided  that  Joan’s  Voices  were  false  and  diabolical 
and  that  she  should  be  executed  if  she  refused  to  retract.  The 
judges  submitted  twelve  of  the  most  inane,  weak  and  puerile  Ar- 
ticles of  Condemnation  to  the  University  of  Paris  for  its  approval. 
Proud  and  arrogant  were  the  doctors  of  this- University.  They  had 
the  insolence  to  declare  Joan  of  Arc — who  had  placed  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope — an  idolatrous,  schismatical  invoker  of 
demons. 

Still  the  judges  did  not  wish  to  pass  immediate  sentence  on 
Joan.  Cauchon  desired  an  admission  of  guilt  from  her  so  that  no 
outcry  would  arise  if  he  put  her  to  death.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  her  to  abjure.  But  every  device — and  they  tried  many — 
failed;  even  the  threat  of  the  rack  did  not  make  her  perjure  her 
pure  soul. 

Finally  they  led  her  out  to  execution.  What  a shock  of  terror 
must  she  have  felt  when  she  beheld  the  immense  pile  of  faggots 
heaped  about  a tall  stage  that  had  been  erected  for  her  destruction ! 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such  a fate?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
she  weakened  and  signed  the  conditional  abjuration  that  was  read 
to  her?  There  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  in  any  way  against  her 
Voices,  then  why  should  she  not  sign  it  when  they  had  promised  her 
freedom  if  she  would  do  so?  But  the  crafty  Cauchon  had  not 
suddenly  become  a tender-hearted  and  penitent  man.  The  paper  to 
which  Joan  affixed  her  mark  was  not  the  one  which  was  read  to  her. 
Neither  did  the  unworthy  bishop  intend  to  live  up  to  his  promise  to 
free  her,  if  she  signed  the  paper.  On  the  contrary,  he  sentenced 
her  to  perpetual  confinement  in  the  dungeon  of  a civil  prison. 

Joan  soon  discovered  that  she  had  gained  nothing  by  signing 
the  conditional  abjuration.  She  was  still  illegally  confined  in  the 
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civil  prison,  and  she  was  still  annoyed  by  the  constant  presence  of 
her  ungodly  jailers  with  no  prospect  of  relief.  And  now  another 
plot,  diabolical  as  any  ever  hatched  in  devil’s  mind,  was  planned  for 
her  destruction.  On  signing — as  she  thought — the  conditional  abju- 
ration, Joan  had  consented  to  wear  female  dress.  One  night  her 
female  attire  was  taken  from  her  and  her  old  costume  left  nearby. 
It  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether  or  not  her  dress  was  also  left 
a't  hand.  At  any  rate,  Joan  appeared  one  day  in  her  old  male  cos- 
tume. Immediately  she  was  seized  upon  as  a relapsed  heretic  and 
once  more  they  led  her  out  to  execution. 

In  the  market  place  of  Rouen,  on  May  30,  1431,  before  a crowd 
of  20,000  gaping  spectators,  there  was  enacted  the  final  scene  of  a 
life  that  has  no  parallel  in  history.  An  illiterate  peasant  girl  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  knew  neither  how  to  manage  a horse 
nor  a sword,  who  had  never  even  seen  a piece  of  artillery,  suddenly 
announced  that  she  was  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  relieve  the  siege 
of  Orleans  and  crown  the  Dauphin  King  of  France.  Why,  it  was 
incredible ! Nevertheless,  we  know  that  not  only  did  she  accomplish, 
both  these  seemingly  impossible  tasks — displaying  in  their  execu- 
tion the  greatest  military  skill — but  that  she  also  frequently  prophe- 
sied concerning  events  which  no  human  foresight  could  predict,  fore- 
telling her  wound  at  Orleans,  her  capture  and  the  final  banishment  of 
the  English  from  the  country  within  seven  years.  And  because  she 
had  obeyed  the  Voice  of  Heaven  and  had  refused  to  deny  that  Voice 
she  was  now  being  led  to  the  ignominous  death  of  the  stake  with  the 
words  “Relapsed  Heretic”  attached  to  her  dress. 

My  pen  is  not  able  to  describe  adequately  the  awe-inspiring 
scene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Joan  mounted  the  steps  of  the  stone 
platform  on  which  the  stake  was  erected  with  firm  step,  and  gazing 
lovingly  upon  the  crucifix  held  up  to  her  by  a Dominican  friar,  she 
passed  from  this  life  with  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  upon  her  lips. 

The  ungrateful  and  unpardonable  indifference  of  the  French 
king  and  his  court  remained  unchanged  for  twenty-five  years.  But 
then,  public  opinion  demanding  it,  the  Pope  at  the  request  of  the1 
king,  opened  a trial  of  rehabilitation.  Joan  was  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated by  the  verdict,  which  reversed  the  finding  of  Cauchon’s 
court,  declaring  it  null  and  void.  But  though  there  are  none  now 
who  ascribe  her  wonderful  career  to  the  devil  or  to  willful  deception 
on  her  part,  there  are  many  who  refuse  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  supernatural  in  her  life.  They  say  she  was  but  a visionary, 
a fanatic,  a monomaniac,  a religious  enthusiast,  who,  by  her  very 
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enthusiasm,  was  able  to  inspire  the  drooping  hearts  of  her  all  but 
vanquished  countrymen  and  arouse  them  to  such  deeds  of  valor  that 
nought  could  stand  before  them.  She  may  have  been  a visionary, 
she  may  have  been  an  enthusiast,  but  nevertheless  she  was  something 
more.  What  mere  visionary  ever  prophesied  such  things  as  she? 
What  mere  enthusiast  ever  displayed  the  wonderful  miliary  skill  that 
the  greatest  generals  of  France  were  forced  to  admit  she  showed  in 
her  campaign?  ' No,  you  cannot  do  away  with  the  supernatural  in 
considering  Joan  of  Arc.  She  clearly  and  indisputably  demonstrated 
by  miracles — for  were  not  her  great  military  skill  and  her  un- 
paralleled successes  miracles  ? — and  by  prophecies,  that  she  was  a 
messenger  of  God;  and  she  laid  down  her  chaste  young  life  rather 
than  deny  Him  whose  commands  she  had  so  faithfully  obeyed. 

That  these  views  are  not  merely  mine,  but  also  the  Church’s, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  April  11,  1909,  Pope  Pius  X raised 
Joan  of  Arc  to  the  dignity  of  the  altar  with  the  title  of  Blessed. 

Those  devoted  to  her  cause  have  not  stopped  here.  Now,  after 
four  years,  her  name  is  again  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  and 
a meeting  was  held  to  examine  three  miracles  proposed  for  her 
canonization.  If  all  goes  well,  Pius  X may  be  able  to  complete  his 
work  by  placing  the  crown  of  sainthood  on  this  heroine  of  France, 
and  place  upon  our  altars  another  saint  to  do  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  her  country. 

Harold  Mulqueen,  14. 


Roses 

Roses  that  briefly  live, 

Joy  is  your  dower; 

Blest  be  the  Fates  that  give 
One  perfect  hour. 

And,  though  too  soon  you  die, 

In  your  dust  glows 
Something  the  passer-by 
Knows  was  a Rose. 

Joseph  Hasenfritz,  T6. 


The  Curse  of  Avon 


“Good  friend,  for  Jesus’  sake  forbeare, 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.” 

The  impression  made  by  this  inscription  on  its  two  readers  was 
so  different  as  to  seem  unnatural  to  one  not  familiar  with  their  char- 
acters. They  were  both  Americans,  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceased.  The  taller  of  the  two,  John  Arden,  had  a robust,  stal- 
wart frame  and  gave  every  indication  of  great  physical  strength 
and  endurance.  To  him  one  would  naturally  look  for  great  bravery 
and  physical  courage,  and  would  turn  away  from  his  slight  and 
less  vigorous  companion.  The  latter,  who  was  called  Stanley,  had 
a spare,  bent  and  generally  unhealthy  figure.  His  life,  judging 
from  his  rounded  shoulders  and  intent  gaze,  had  been  spent  in 
study.  These  indications  of  a studious  past  were  indeed  true,  and 
it  was  the  love  of  literature  which  was  responsible  for  his  being 
at  this  moment  before  the  grave  of  the  immortal  “Swan  of  Avon.” 

His  presence  there  was  not  the  hasty  impulse  of  a moment, 
but  the  culmination  of  a long-conceived  project  upon  the  success 
of  which  his  whole  life-interest  depended.  He  had  never  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a Shakespeare,  and  long  research  had  served 
but  to  confirm  him  in  his  disbelief.  He  fancied  that  there  was  a 
deep,  underlying  reason  for  the  malediction  engraved  above  the 
remains,  or  as  he  held,  the  imagined  remains  of  the  poet.  It  was 
his  intention  to  prove  to  the  world  that  in  that  portion  of  the  earth 
in  which  the  poet  was  supposed  to  have  been  interred  (to  use 
Shakespeare’s  own  words)  there  was  no  skeleton,  that  consequently 
there  had  been  no  Shakespeare,  and  that  for  over  three  centuries 
the  world  in  general  had  been  the  victim  of  a- tremendous  hoax. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  had  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
John  Arden.  They  had  made  the  trip  together  and  now,  before 
the  time  intended  for  the  attempt,  they  stood  confronted  by  that 
dread  execration  which  had  turned  away  even  more  adventurous 
spirits  than  themselves.  Upon  one  so  fixed  and  immovable  in  his 
belief  in  the  non-existence  of  Shakespeare  as  Stanley,  the  curse 
could  have  but  little  effect ; not  so  with  his  companion.  Arden’s 
courage,  as  is  often  the  case  with  men  of  his  build,  was  entirely  of 
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a physical  nature.  Had  the  adventure  been  of  a little  less  spiritual 
and  more  tangible  nature,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  covered 
himself  with  glory.  But  as  he  believed  he  was  dealing  with  per- 
sonages who  had  preceded  him  three  hundred  years,  he  now,  to  the 
indescribable  disgust  of  his  friend,  balked  completely. 

But  Stanley  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  design  by  the 
loss  of  his  only  disciple,  nor  was  he  influenced  in  the  least  by  the 
latter’s  pusillanimous  counsels.  They  returned  in  silence  to  the 
inn : Stanley  only  the  more  firm  and  fixed  in  his  resolve,  Arden 
divided  in  mind  between  fear  for  his  friend’s  safety  and  shame  at 
his  own  action. 

Slowly  the  afternoon  waned,  but  at  last  night  set  in ; a typical 
English  night  with  its  dark,  murky,  heavy  atmosphere  and  its  star- 
less sky.  It  was  very  late  when  Stanley  left  the  inn,  whether  bet- 
ter to  escape  the  observation  of  the  curious,  or  because  even  he  was 
becoming  less  resolute  in  his  purpose,  is  a matter  of  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is  that  before  going  out  he  settled  his  score  with  the 
landlord  and  was  observed  busy  for  over  an  hour  with  some  papers 
which  subsequently  were  found  to  be  his  will. 

From  the  inn  to  his  destination  was  a walk  of  nearly  an  hour, 
so  by  the  time  he  reached  the  grave  it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock, 
“the  very  witching  time  of  night.”  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
grave  he  commenced  digging,  for  by  so  doing  he  hoped  to  drive 
far  from  him  those  phantoms  which  were  flitting  across  his  mind 
and  rapidly  demoralizing  what  little  courage  was  left  him.  As  the 
monotony  of  digging  increased,  his  courage  returned.  He  was 
once  more  the  cold,  impassionate  scholar.  Rapidly  and  more  rap- 
idly he  dug,  and  with  each  blow  of  the  pick,  his  spirits  rose,  for  he 
struck  nothing  but  the  soft  earth.  Unlike  most  adventurers,  his 
success  depended  not  on  the  discovery  of  a treasure,  but  on  its 
absence. 

For  two  hours  he  continued  his  labor  with  no  result.  Tired  at 
last,  bodily  and  mentally,  he  stopped  to  rest.  Should  he  discon- 
tinue his  search  or  should  he  once  more  pick  up  his  spade?  An 
undefinable  something  within  him  urges  him  to  stop,  to  leave  that 
place,  to  fly  from  that  spot  over  which  such  a dire  malediction 
had  been  placed.  A sudden  tremor  seizes  him,  pervades  his  whole 
frame,  and  causes  him  to  flee  precipitately. 

However,  the  obsession  is  but  momentary.  He  shakes  it  off, 
returns,  takes  up  his  pick  and  strikes.  A sharp,  harsh,  metallic 
clank  is  the  result.  At  that  moment  that  indescribable  feeling 
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which  we  all  possess  at  times  made  known  to  Stanley  that  he  was 
not  the  only  soul  present — that  some  one  or  perhaps  something  was 
standing  behind  him,  silently  observing  all  his  actions.  With  a 
shriek  he  turned  around  and  the  next  moment  he  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground. 

sjc  ^ 

What  he  saw  no  one  knows.  Was  it  one  of  those  sprites  which 
Shakespeare  was  so  fond  of  describing  and  which  Stanley  all  his 
lifetime  had  professed  to  despise?  For  my  part,  I know  not,  but  of 
this  I am  certain,  that  early  the  next  morning  John  Arden  with 
a search  party  set  out  for  the  grave.  There  everything  lay  as  he 
had  left  it  the  night  before.  Not  the  slightest  sign  of  a footstep, 
not  a shovelful  of  dirt  upturned,  no  pick,  no  spade,  and  no  Stanley. 
A search  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  but  no  word  has  ever  been  heard 
of  him  since  that  unfortunate  night. 

Thomas  McErlean,  T6. 


The  Dying  Roses 

O Roses  fair,  with  disappointed  heart 
We  grieve,  to  see  that  you  so  soon  depart. 

In  early  June,  when  first  your  blossoms  gay 
We  saw,  we  hoped  that  long  might  be  your  stay. 

All  through  this  pleasant  month  and  longer,  you, 

All  radiant  with  the  pearls  of  morning’s  dew, 

And  nourished  by  the  cooling  summer’s  rain 
And  warming  sun,  bloomed  but  to  die  again. 

For  now  has  come  the  end  of  your  short  stay ; 

And  never  more  to  bloom,  you  meet  decay. 

How  clear  to  us  your  fair  short  hours  show 
That  all  of  earth,  however  bright,  must  go ! 

Henry  J.  Amy,  T6. 


The  Mystic  Palace 

( Ode  read  on  Rector’s  Day,  at  Fordham  University ) 

While  strolling  in  the  evening  hour 
Cloaked  in  musing’s  mystic  power 
Calm  contemplation  said : 

“If  thou  wert  king  of  all  this  mighty  world 
And  nations  bent  beneath  thy  royal  sway 
As  single  states  yield  now  to  petty  crowns, 

What  sort  of  regal  palace  wouldst  thou  rear 
To  symbolize  the  power  of  thy  throne 
And  act  as  shelter  to  thy  royal  self?” 

I saw  the  gorgeous  picture  rise, 

But  could  not  speak  its  hues  or  size, 

So  feebly  made  reply  : 

“Ah,  I would  first  search  out  some  architect 

Of  wondrous  worth,  whose  skillful  hand  could  sketch 

Such  plans  that  in  fulfilling  them  the  world 

Would  wake  unto  a glory  ne’er  beheld 

By  mortal  eyes.  Next  would  I seek  a site 

Which  nature  strongly  marked  as  fitting  best 

My  many  needs ; a tropic  clime  perchance, 

Fanned  by  some  balmy  breeze,  where  I might  dream 
That  Paradise  was  part  of  my  estate. 

Then  all  the  lands  at  my  mere  beck  would  send 
Their  adamantine  blocks,  and  I would  build 
A firm  foundation,  such  as  might  defy 
The  earthquake’s  force,  and  time’s  destroying  hand. 

The  palace  rising  there  to  all  would  seem 
A wizard’s  master-dream  turned  into  stone !” 

My  words  with  zeal  grew  warm  the  while, 

But  with  a pity-prompted  smile, 

My  calm  companion  said : 

“Frail  creature  thou,  yearning  to  rule  a world 
In  such  a fancied  way,  whilst  thou  canst  be 
A real  king  of  that  much  greater  world 
Which  is  thyself ! If  thou  wouldst  toil  and  sweat 
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To  win  a tinseled  crown,  wouldst  thou  not  fight 
To  win  a sceptre  giving  wider  sway? 

And  know  ye  knowledge  is  the  key  which  fits 
The  gate  whence  power  comes  with  stately  stride 
With  countless  cohorts  drawn  for  man’s  defense. 
Awake,  arise ! none  but  the  brave  shall  win, 

Put  on  thy  armor  forged  of  righteous  steel, 

Take  up  the  sword  of  honest  industry, 

Slay  vice  and  lethargy  and  all  the  crew 
Who  constitute  the  army  of  despair, 

And  winning,  thou  shalt  be  a royal  chief, 

Seated  in  princely  pomp,  to  whom  is  brought 
Not  paltry  gold  or  trinkets  wrung  from  men, 

But  tributes  vast,  gleaned  from  a wealthy  land 
Called  Truth;  and  proving  worthy  thou  shalt  be 
An  heir-apparent  to  a greater  throne 
Which  crunching  care  can  never  undermine, 

For  it  is  set  within  the  Court  of  Heaven !” 

Then  frowning  discontent  who  heard 
The  music  of  the  figured  word, 

Complainingly  enjoined: 

“Heed  not  the  voice  that  calls  thee  forth  to  strife, 
Such  jingling  words  are  built  for  children’s  ears, 
But  rather  listen  to  this  sonnet-song, 

Which  I have  plucked  from  out  Egyptian  soil, 
Well  knowing  it  was  nourished  by  the  dust 
Of  kings,  whose  calm  conclusions  yearned  for  form 
And  sprung  up  as  a flower  on  the  plains.” 

So  gaining  my  attentive  ear 
He  brought  a crumpled  parchment  near, 

And  drearily  he  read : 

“When  sunset  turns  the  desert  sands  to  gold, 

And  sprinkles  gems  upon  the  sluggish  Nile, 

The  age-old  Sphinx  of  Gizeh  seems  to  smile 
In  pondering  on  the  crumbling  pomp  of  old ; 

And  whispers  to  the  heedless  world : ‘Behold, 
Where  Pharaohs  reared  their  pyramidic  pile 
Three  thousand  years  in  tyrannizing  file 
Their  kingdoms  crushed  and  left  the  tale  half  told. 
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So  we,  within  the  ancient  Vale  of  Tears, 

Where  youth  is  flooded  with  life’s  fertile  stream, 

May  pause  when  sunset  gilds  our  wasted  years 
And  see  a desert  covering  each  fond  dream ; 

While  Contemplation,  Sphinx-like,  stands  and  jeers 
Our  vanished  thrones  of  pomp  and  self-esteem.’  ” 

Then  contemplation,  injured  at  the  thrust 
Which  strove  to  clothe  her  with  Egyptian  dust, 
Thus  earnestly  replied : 

“ ’Tis  but  a cynic-flower  he  hath  plucked 
Which  well-directed  hands  would  never  cull, 

For  drinking  in  the  odor  of  its  words 

Lulls  men  to  lie  upon  a couch  of  ease 

And  drop  to  that  strange  slumber  called  inaction. 

And  lest  the  meaning  of  my  words  run  dry, 

I’ll  turn  their  flow  into  that  very  soil, 

Which  is  the  present  garden  of  thy  life — 

Fordham ! 

And  all  that  I have  said,  I still  contend, 

For  Fordham  is  a training-school  for  kings, 

Who  rule  the  fair  dominions  of  their  lives 
With  such  impartial  sway  that  what  they  do 
Can  never  crumble  to  forgotten  dust. 

And  that  fair  castle  which  was  reared  in  dreams, 

May  yet  take  form  in  all  its  majesty, 

For  here  we  find  the  varied  parts  which  go 
To  build  the  total  of  that  royal  home: 

The  site,  the  stones,  the  plan,  the  architect — 

All,  all  are  here  for  thee  to  wisely  use. 

The  site — the  place  in  life  which  thou  hast  picked, 
Becoming  thine  own  self  as  that  sweet  clime 
Which  thou  didst  yearn  for  in  thy  little  dream ; 

The  stones — blocks  of  knowledge  quarried  from  books 
Or  any  source ; but  thou  must  toil  and  dig 
And  fashion  them  thyself,  so  when  they  stand 
As  portions  of  the  palace,  none  may  say 
That  harmony  of  style  is  wanting  there. 

Work  not  as  galley-slaves  but  toil  and  sing, 

For  all  that  is  produced  shall  be  thine  own ; 

And  thy  professors  have  no  sense  of  greed, 
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They  point  the  way  and  urge  thee  in  thy  task 
That  all  may  harmonize  unto  the  plan. 

Ah,  yes,  the  plan — which  having  primal  worth 
We’ve  left  until  the  end.  For  on  this  day 
We  pause  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  hand 
Which  guides  the  operation  of  the  whole.” 

Thus  speaking,  contemplation  won 
My  favor,  and  flushed  zeal  begun 
To  say  to  me  in  turn: 

“Oh,  would  that  words  could  weave  a sweet  bouquet 
To  offer  Father  Rector  on  this  day, 

For  he  is  that  great  architect  who  holds 
The  blue-prints  of  thy  course,  to  follow  which 
Would  rear  that  stately  palace  of  thy  dreams, 

And  mould  a character  whose  turrets  float 
The  flags  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity; 

A castle  built  upon  the  shores  of  time. 

Protected  by  the  moat  of  Christian  laws, 

And  fortified  so  thou  mayst  bravely  stand 
And  battle  with  the  seekers  of  thy  soul.” 

But  contemplation  chided  zeal 
Having  at  heart  my  precious  weal, 

By  drawing  this  conclusion : 

“Bring  not  thy  garlands  wove  of  flowered  words, 

Sound  not  thy  tinkling  cymbals  wrought  of  praise, 

But  go  thou  forth  and  build  those  princely  halls 
Which  thou  art  told  to  rear ; and  that  will  be 
The  only  gift  besought,  that  standing  far 
The  architect  may  see  thy  manhood  gleam 
With  all  the  noble  beauty  of  thy  dream.” 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 
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No  matter  where  you  go  for  the  summer  vacation,  always  re- 
member that  the  devil  never  takes  a vacation,  and  that  a “high  old 
time”  may  land  you  low. 


The  pure  air  of  a high  moral  elevation  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  mountains. 


There  are  rapids  in  the  stream  of  life  and  sometimes  our  dis- 
positions, like  little  canoes,  become  unmanageable  in  the  turbulent 
waters  of  vexation.  If  you  happen  to  have  such  an  unruly,  canoe- 
like disposition,  then  “paddle  your  own  canoe.”  Restrain  yourself, 
or  as  others  have  said : “Vince  te  ipsum.” 


A five-cent  ride  in  an  open  trolley  car  brings  more  genuine 
comfort  and  relaxation  to  a heart  which  stays  within  the  border- 
land of  moral  excellence,  than  a $10,000  trip  through  Europe  brings 
to  anyone  who  has  journeyed  far  from  the  native  fields  of  virtue. 


All  the  dangerous  undercurrents  are  not  in  the  ocean.  Let 
your  seaside  days  be  filled  with  discretion.  A strong  will  is  a 
breakwater  to  temptation.  Remember  we  are  all  summering  along 
the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  some  day  we  must  set  out  to  sea. 


Select  your  reading  matter  with  great  care.  A broad-spreading 
tree  on  a hot  afternoon  is  no  excuse  for  reading  a “shady”  book. 


A “pricking”  sensation  in  the  conscience  tells  us  that  we  are 
“pinning”  our  confidence  to  something  which  is  wrong. 


Keep  straight,  and  clip  your  wings  if  necessary.  Many  a 
“jail-bird”  is  in  a cage  because  of  “flying  too  high.”  There  are 
men  of  note  behind  the  bars  at  Sing  Sing. 


Life  is  like  a baseball  game,  but  the  average  person  never 
makes  a “hit”  by  throwing  a “bluff.” 
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In  the  mountain-range  of  human  distinction,  a “bluff”  is  an 
artificial  eminence  built  on  the  quicksands  of  deceit. 


A cool  head  is  the  best  kind  of  a refrigerator  for  preserving 
ideas  during  a hot  crisis. 


Drink  in  knowledge  gradually.  A “swimming”  headache  may 
possibly  come  from  poring  over  your  books. 


Keep  healthy.  Many  a man  who  has  a fine  taste  for  literature 
and  who  can  “devour”  one  book  after  another,  can  scarcely  eat  an 
apple  without  suffering  from  dyspepsia. 


Don’t  emulate  the  razor — it’s  always  getting  into  some  kind 
of  a “scrape.” 


Speaking  of  tonsorial  operations  we  might  mention  that  in 
these  strenuous  end-of-the-term  days,  it’s  better  to  get  through  an 
exam,  by  a “close  shave”  than  not  to  get  through  at  all. 


Some  of  us  look  our  best  right  after  shaving — and  others  have 
to  use  court-plaster.  In  either  case,  try  not  to  become  “stuck  up.” 


Strive  ever  upward.  I went  to  the  top  of  the  Woolworth 
building  the  other  day,  and  I certainly  felt  “out-of-sight.”  It  was 
awe-inspiring  to  gaze  to  the  ground,  800  feet  below.  Street  cars 
looked  like  toys,  and  people  seemed  like  tiny  corpuscles  in  the 
arteries  of  a great  city — a bloody  sight,  as  an  Englishman  might 
say. 


An  Observation 
He  says  he  is  pursuing 
A rapid  A.  B.  course — 

I think  he’s  right,  for  every  night 
He  rides  a little  “horse.” 


Oh,  yes ; I have  tried  my  hand  at  versification  before  now. 
Some  people  like  my  verses,  and  others  say  that  I have  an  “awful 
line.”  I’m  going  to  let  you  judge  for  yourself.  Here’s  a specimen 
entitled  “Fancy  Flights  of  a Bard-man” : 
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My  doctor  worked  with  care  and  vim,  I thought  I’d  write  an  ODE 
to  him, 

But  when  I handed  him  the  “puff,”  he  said:  “You’ve  OWED  me 
long  enough !” 

( 

My  new  French  landlord  came  to  see  if  he  could  get  the  rent  from 
me, 

He  read  my  STANZA  on  “WHY  NOT?”  and  yelled:  “My 
patience  STANZA  lot!” 

The  German  butcher  sent  his  bill ; thought  I : “I’ll  capture  his 
good  will”; 

Sent  him  some  lines — reply  was  terse:  “Your  credit’s  getting 
VERSE  und  VERSE !” 

The  gas-bill  then  was  due,  so  I complained  of  how  some  METERS 
lie ; 

This  was  the  answer  to  my  song:  “OUR  METER’S  right,  but 
YOURS  is  wrong!” 

My  next  was  named  “FOURTH  OF  JULY”— I praised  Old 
Glory  to  the  sky, 

But  some  one  called  it  simply  rank,  because  its  verses  weren’t 
BLANK. 

With  envy  I have  read  and  heard  how  some  bards  get  a “plunk”  a 
word, 

For  I have  often  longed  to  see  some  FRUIT  grow  on  my  poeTREE ! 

Into  the  Sanctum  of  a mag.  a ponderous  epic  I did  drag; 

“It  only  lacks  ONE  FOOT,”  I said,  “Well,  here  is  ONE,”  replied 
the  Ed. 

Yes— life  is  like  a FOOT-BALL  GAME— its  UPS  and  DOWNS 
are  much  the  same, 

It  has  its  waving  COLORS,  too,  and  they  are  likewise  BLACK 
AND  BLUE! 

But  though  my  lines  are  rather  tame,  and  far  removed  from  flaring 
fame, 

It’s  comforting  to  heave  a sigh,  and  feel  you’re  one  of  those  who 
try.  Arcanus. 
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A Menagerie  Letter 

Arcanus  is  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  Thomas  Appleget,  a son 
of  the  Editor  of  Newspaperdom,  in  reference  to  the  Zoological 
Arcanigrams  of  the  May  number.  The  following  is  an  extract : 
My  “deer”  Arcanus: — 

I thought  I would  drop  you  a “lion”  and  tell  you  how  I enjoyed 
reading  your  “who’s  zoo  in  the  zoo.”  Father,  my  “ant”  and  the  "kids” 
liked  it  too. 

It  “moose”  be  “elephant”  to  “gqpher”  a walk  and  wander  under  the 
“Ape”ril  skies  in  the  Bronx,  and  no  matter  how  “badger”  feel  I don’t 
see  “hyena”’  body  can  fail  to  get  “gnu”  ideas. 

I “otter”  do  it  myself  more,  and  I must  “beaver”y  lazy  not  to. 

Your  Arcanigrams  department  is  a “bear.”  It’s  “owl”  right. 

However,  I won’t  “boar”  you  any  more  with  this  “monkey”-busi- 
ness,  and  if  I were  you  I “wood-chuck”  the  whole  business  into  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  that  your  — “grams”  have  had  consid- 
erable weight  with  me.  Sincerely,  TOM. 


When  Friend  is  Gone 

Strive  not  to  drown  thy  grief  in  flood  of  tears, 

When  he  that  in  this  world  you  loved  the  best 
Has  gone  unto  his  King  to  show  his  years  . 

On  earth  deserving  of  eternal  rest. 

Why  should  you  grieve  ? Doth  he  not  leave  behind 
A world  of  sin  and  strife  for  one  of  peace 
And  light  and  happiness,  where  he  will  find 
The  day  and  angel  songs  that  never  cease. 

Charles  S.  Power,  T6. 
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Within  the  past  decade,  the  art  of  advertising  has  progressed 
with  rapid  strides.  The  “old  reliable”  firm  which  frowned,  at  first, 
upon  the  scheme,  and  asserted  that  its  good  name  and  the  high 
standard  of  its  products  were  all  the  advertisement  that  it  needed, 
found,  at  length,  that  the  great  majority  of  purchasers  were  fickle, 
and  that  they  soon  transferred  their  patronage  to  the  concern  which 
set  forth  the  merits  of  its  goods  in  clever  and  attractive  signs  and 
posters.  Today,  every  fair-sized  business  organization,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  figures  upon  an  annual  expenditure  for  advertising;  and  it  is 
a peculiar  fact  that  many  of  the  oldest  established  and  best  known 
firms  in  the  country,  firms  which  have  been  turning  out  goods  of 
the  same  standard  quality  for  years,  are  among  the  nation’s  most 
extensive  advertisers.  They  realize  that  people  are  fond  of  novelty, 
that  in  viewing  the  new  they  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  old,  unless 
they  are  constantly  reminded  of  it.  Consequently,  through  the  me- 
dium of  advertising,  they  keep  their  products  before  their  old 
friends  and  patrons,  and  introduce  them  to  new  purchasers.  In 
order  to  be  successful,  every  firm,  whether  new  or  old,  must  receive 
a certain  amount  of  publicity.  A “publicity  department”  is  now 
an  important  factor  in  the  business  of  nearly  every  large  concern. 
The  aim  of  such  a bureau  is  to  constantly  “boost”  the  firm  and  its 
goods,  to  show  their  superiority  over  similar  lines  which  competitors 
have  placed  upon  the  market. 

Although  it  may  not,  at  first  glance,  appear  evident,  the  fore- 
going bears  a certain  relation  to  colleges  and  to  college  men.  Every 
college,  whether  old  or  new,  should  receive  a certain  amount  of 
publicity.  Fordham  should  receive  a certain  amount  of  publicity. 
People,  as  we  remarked,  are  fond  of  novelty,  and  in  viewing  the 
new,  are  apt  to  forget  the  old.  When  they  consider  a large  uni- 
versity, with  costly,  up-to-date  buildings,  with  improved  apparatus 
for  scientific  work,  with  new  systems  of  education,  with  novel 
courses  of  study,  they  are  apt  to  forget — for  a little  while — a 
smaller  university,  an  institution  which  lacks  fabulous  endowment 
funds,  which  realizes  that  fine  new  edifices  play  an  exceedingly 
small  part  in  education,  and  which  makes  use  of  a system  of 
education  and  a course  of  studies  which  have  been  used  for  cen- 
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turies.  Such  an  institution  resembles  the  “old  reliable”  firm  with 
its  standard  grade  of  goods.  It  must  be  kept  before  its  old  friends 
and  patrons,  it  must  be  introduced  to  new  acquaintances.  Ford- 
ham  should  have  a “publicity  department,”  and  every  student  should 
be  a worker  in  it. 

Vacation  will  soon  be  at  hand.  Some  of  us  will  remain  in  the 
city ; others  will  seek  some  summer  resort ; but  wherever  you  happen 
to  be,  promote  your  college  on  every  possible  occasion : tell  people 
who  are  acquainted  with  it  about  changes  and  improvements ; tell 
people  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  all  about  it.  The  high-sal- 
aried advertising  manager  extols  the  merits  of  his  firm’s  goods,  but 
he  never  mentions  their  imperfections.  However,  you  may  mention 
the  faults  to  be  found  in  Fordham — provided  you  mention  all  its 
good  points,  show  upon  what  lines  it  excels  other  colleges,  and 
show  that,  all  in  all,  its  advantages  far  outnumber  its  disadvantages. 
Fordham  has  a high  scholastic  standard  and  an  enviable  reputation; 
and  we  must  not  let  people  lose  sight  of  these  facts.  We  must  so 
keep  our  college  before  them  that  whenever  any  question  relating 
to  colleges  arises  they  will  immediately  think  of  Fordham,  and 
mention  her  with  the  universities  of  the  land.  We  want  everyone 
to  know,  when  a man  says  he  is  a Fordham  man,  where  Fordham  is, 
and  what  Fordham  stands  for.  Let  every  student  be  an  energetic 
and  untiring  “promoter,”  let  every  alumnus  be  an  active  worker  in 
this  “publicity  department”  of  ours,  and  Fordham  University  will 
become  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


News  of  the  Month 

At  a meeting  recently  held  at  the  residence  of  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Farley,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  evidenced  for  the 

Cardinal  welfare  of  Fordham.  A number  of  the  Alumni  were 

Farley  present  and  the  Cardinal,  himself  an  alumnus,  pre- 
sided  at  the  meeting.  He  graciously  accepted  the 
Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  University. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a complete  plan  of  the 
University  grounds  and  the  buildings  now  erected  and  those  pro- 
posed to  be  erected.  It  was  furthermore  decided  that  a committee 
be  appointed  in  order  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  erection 
of  the  Cardinal  Farley  Hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  to 
be  used  for  whatever  purpose  the  Committee  might  decide,  and  that 
His  Eminence  would  approve. 

The  President  of  the  University  suggested  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  additional  scholarship  endowment,  asking  at  the  present 
time  for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  told  of  the 
efficient  work  of  the  different  schools  of  the  University,  and  the 
great  success  that  was  attending  the  efforts  of  the  faculties  of 
these  schools.  The  non-Catholic  universities  in  and  around  New 
York  have  been  munificently  endowed,  while  Fordham  has  received 
little  or  no  assistance  for  the  work  it  is  doing  and  intends  to  do. 
Fordham  stands  for  the  safest  doctrines  and  opposes  everything  that 
attempts  to  undermine  our  government  and  our  institutions.  There 
has  been  small  recognition  of  this  conservative  work. 

There  was  a committee  appointed  to  give  each  of  the  Alumni 
an  opportunity  to  do  all  in  his  power  towards  furthering  the  work 
of  the  University. 

The  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Cardinal  Farley  Hall  Committee,  and  the  Hon.  John  Whalen  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  this  committee. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the  meeting  that  a memorial  church 
would  be  built  on  the  University  grounds  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Hon.  John  Whalen,  an  alumnus  of  Fordham.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Whalen  Memorial  be  a replica  of  the  church  built  at  Oxford 
University  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
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The  commencement  exercises  of  Fordham  University,  St. 
John’s  College,  will  take  place  in  the  University  Auditorium  on 
Monday  evening,  June  16.  The  Class  of  1913  will 
^°ment1Ce"  ^ie  largest  that  has  ever  graduated  from  Ford- 

ham.  Alma  Mater’s  noted  alumnus,  the  Hon.  Mar- 
tin H.  Glynn,  ’94,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  will  deliver 
the  address  to  the  graduates.  The  “Three  Liberators”  will  furnish 
the  matter  for  the  student  discourses;  Joseph  B.  Lynch  will  speak 
on  “Windhorst,”  and  will  deliver  the  Valedictory.  The  subject  of 
Thomas  W.  Kelly’s  discourse  will  be  “Constantine,”  while  Alexander 
P.  J.  Vincent  will  speak  on  “O’Connell.” 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  10,  in  the  University 
Auditorium. 


The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  delivered  in  the  University 
Chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  June  8,  at  5 p.  m.,  by 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Reilly,  pastor  of  St.  Barnabas’ 
Church,  Woodlawn. 


Baccalaureate 

Sermon. 


The  Class  of  1913  will  hold  its  Class  Day  exercises  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12.  The  Alumni-Senior  baseball  game 
will  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding 
day. 


Class 

Day. 


On  May  9,  the  St.  John’s  Debating  team  traveled  to  Boston 
to  meet  the  Fulton  Debating  team  of  Boston  College.  Both  teams 
met  with  clean  records : Boston  had  previously 
Debate.  defeated  Georgetown,  while  Fordham  had  already 
registered  a victory  over  Columbia.  An  animated 
and  close  debate,  therefore,  was  expected,  and  an  audience  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  people  crowded  the  college  hall.  The  question 
under  discussion,  “Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  control  the  railroads,”  was  ably  handled  by  both  sides,  and 
although  not  a new  issue,  it  was  interestingly  presented.  The  Bos- 
ton team,  made  up  of  Edward  A.  Sullivan,  Robert  P.  Barry  and 
Leo  M.  Murray,  attacked  government  ownership  by  piling  up,  one 
after  another,  such  evils  as  Socialism,  poor  management  and  labor 
troubles,  while  the  Varsity,  composed  of  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  Richard 
S.  Conway  and  Alexander  P.  J.  Vincent,  defended  the  affirmative 
side,  and  proved  in  turn  the  failure  of  the  present  privately-owned 
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railway  system,  and  the  practicality  and  desirability  of  government 
ownership,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  eliminates  all  rate  discrimina- 
tion, secret  rebates,  stock  watering  and  the  like,  and  ushers  in,  be- 
sides, manifold  positive  advantages.  A rapid-fire  rebuttal  followed 
the  main  speeches  and  Fordham  showed  up  remarkably  well  in  this 
branch  of  the  discussion.  On  the  completion  of  the  contest,  the 
result  could  be  safely  prophesied  by  no  one.  As  James  H.  Carney, 
the  chairman,  remarked,  the  judges’  lot  that  evening  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  The  big  Boston  audience  was  rather  hoping  for  than 
expecting,  a favorable  decision.  Though  the  judges  conferred  for 
nearly  a half  hour,  scarcely  a person  left  the  hall.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  James  O’Neill,  chairman  of  the  judges,  Hon.  William  T.  A. 
Fitzgerald  rendered  the  decision  and  announced  that  by  a few  points 
the  contest  was  awarded  to  the  home  team. 


At  the  group  contest  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association, 
held  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  May 
Contest  13,  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4,  of  Fordham,  the  winner 
of  the  New  York  State  Peace  Contest,  was  de- 
feated by  a student  of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 


The  annual  Prize  Debate  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
took  place  in  the  Auditorium  on  Thursday  evening,  May  1.  The 
question  was,  “Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
Debafe  eminent  should  own  and  control  the  railroads.” 

The  affirmative  team  was  composed  of  Richard  S. 
Conway,  T3,  Alexander  P.  J.  Vincent,  T3  and  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3, 
while  Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3,  Joseph  T.  Phelan,  T3,  and  Edward  P. 
Gilleran,  T3,  defended  the  negative,  the  debaters  speaking  in  the 
order  named.  Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5,  and  Paul  J.  McCauley,  T5, 
were  the  alternates. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  individual  debate  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  W.  Kelly,  T3,  Alexander  P.  J.  Vincent,  T3,  obtaining 
second  honors.  The  prize  will  be  presented,  as  is  customary,  at 
Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  debate  was  Harold  M.  Mul- 
queen,  T4,  vice-president  of  the  society,  its  president  being  one  of 
the  contestants.  Mr.  William  H.  Hurst,  72,  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  ’04,  were  the  judges  of  the  debate. 


In  accordance  with  the  constitution,  the  members  of  the  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society  devoted  the  first  meeting  in  May  to  the 
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election  of  officers  for  1913-14.  The  following 
Society!8  were  the  results : President,  James  T.  M.  Dunn, 
’14;  vice-president,  Walter  J.  Black,  ’15;  secretary, 
Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  T6,  and  treasurer,  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  T4. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.,  by  the  retiring  officers,  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  T3, 
president;  Harold  M.  Mulqueen,  T4,  vice-president;  John  C.  Mul- 
cahy,  T5,  secretary;  John  J.  Keating,  T3,  treasurer,  and  Thomas 
W.  Kelly,  T3,  marshal;  and  also  by  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3,  of  the 
Varsity  debating  team.  At  his  suggestion,  the  members  took  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  John  H.  Farley,  S.  J.,  for  his 
exceedingly  generous  contribution  to  the  society  from  the  proceeds 
of  “Daly  Night.” 


The  Monthly,  on  behalf  of  the  student  body,  extends  its  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Francis  X.  McGovern  upon  the  loss  of  his  father, 
who  died  rather  suddenly  on  May  17,  while  Frank 
Condolence.  was  a West  Point  with  the  Varsity  nine.  Sin- 
cere condolence  is  also  offered  to  Peter  Torpy, 
Prep,  T3,  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  R.  I.  P. 


The  annual  elections  of  the  Fordham  University  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation were  held  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

F.  U.  A.  A.  President,  Frank  J.  Coyle,  T4;  secretary,  John 
Elections.  Casey,  T4,  and  treasurer,  Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 

The  members  ratified  the  election  of  the  following  managers 
for  next  year:  Football,  Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4;  baseball, 
Bartley  J.  Moynahan,  T4;  track,  John  E.  Hayes,  T4;  basketball, 
Michael  J.  Elmore,  T4. 

The  following  assistant  managers  were  elected  : Baseball,  Wal- 
ter A.  Lynch,  T5;  basketball,  William  J.  McKenna,  T5;  track, 
Thomas  A.  Harden,  T5.  The  election  of  Harry  J.  Crocker,  T5,  as 
assistant  manager  of  football,  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  season. 


An  elaborate  banquet  was  tendered  the  members  of  the  Dram- 
atic Association  and  of  the  University  Orchestra  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  29th,  in  the  Refectory.  All  the  members 
of  the  casts  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and  of 
“M.  Balmer”  were  present,  and  this  annual  event, 
which  promises  to  become  an  institution  at  the  University,  proved 
a most  successful  and  enjoyable  event. 


Dramatic 

Banquet. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  the  guest  of  honor.  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Clark,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Raines,  the  Moderators  of  Dram- 
atics and  Music,  were  also  present.  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  T3,  who 
has  been  more  prominently  identified  with  Fordham  dramatics  dur- 
ing his  course  than  any  other  member  of  his  class,  was  the  toast- 
master of  the  occasion.  Speeches  were  made  by  James  M.  Dunn, 
T4,  J.  Joseph  Conlon,  T5,  James  T.  O’Donohue,  Prep.  T3,  and 
Harry  Kane,  T3. 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Old  Fordhamites 

Ex  ’94.  At  the  annual  Solemn  Memorial  Mass  for  the  A.  O. 
H.  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  on  Decoration  Day,  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan,  ex-’94. 

i 

’01.  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01,  vice-president  of  the  Dun- 
woodie  Alumni  Association,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  Solemn  High 
Mass  at  their  annual  reunion  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  on  May  6. 
Father  Haggerty  is  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’03.  The  Monthly  extends  its  somewhat  tardy  but  none  th? 
less  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Murray,  on 
their  marriage  in  November  last.  Mr.  Murray  is  of  the  class  of 
1903  and  Mrs.  Murray  is  the  sister  of  Edward  O’Reilly  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  who  was  a student  here  in  1902-1906. 

l 

’09.  William  J.  McKeown,  ’09,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law, 
is  now  located  at  2783  Webster  avenue,  The  Bronx. 

Ex-’09.  Rev.  Aloysius  S.  Karl,  ex-’09,  was  ordained  to  the 
Holy  Priesthood  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  on  May 
17,  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley.  The  Monthly  extends  its 
heartiest  congratulations. 
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’10.  In  the  list  of  those  who  received  orders  from  Bishop  Cu- 
sack on  May  15  we  find,  among  the  Full  Minors,  the  names  of 
Edward  J.  Welstead,  ’10,  and  John  F.  White,  ’10;  and  among  the 
Half  Minors,  those  of  Harry  X.  Hammer,  ’10,  and  Patrick  J. 
Barry,  ’10. 

’ll  The  name  of  Joseph  A.  A.  McCaffrey,  ’ll,  is  included 
among  the  Half  Minors. 

Ex-’12.  Charles  C.  Legniti  and  Hugh  R.  Partridge,  both  ex- 
T2,  passed  the  New  York  State  bar  examination,  which  was  held 
recently. 


Ex-’13.  Edward  J.  Flynn,  ex-’13,  also  passed  the  bar  exam- 
ination. 

Ex-’13.  At  the  recent  ordinations,  Christopher  J.  McCann, 
ex-’13,  received  the  order  of  Tonsure. 

Ex-’13.  The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  John 
G.  Nagle,  ex-’13,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


Fordhamensia 

“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” — Tennyson. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Class  of  1913  is  crossing  the 
threshold  of  graduation  and  will  soon  join  the  numbers  of  loyal 
alumni,  it  seems  fitting  and  proper  to  advise  the  public  as  to  where 
each  member  of  the  class  will  find  his  life  work  and  why. 

Let  us  begin  with  Hugh  Allen ; we  have  been  wont  to  prefix 
“little”  to  his  name.  He  will  be  better  known  as  “great,”  for  such 
will  be  his  literary  fame.  Ed  Amy,  his  aide,  or  “beadle,”  as  he  now 
is  known,  will  care  for  ITughie’s  writings,  then  to  volumes — yea, 
to  libraries  grown. 
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Burns  Barford,  peeping  from  behind  a sheriff’s  shining  star, 
will  keep  strict  order  at  the  town’s  campaignin’  squar’ ; while  Louis 
Bautz  a speaker’s  stand  will  grace,  unto  his  silvery  tongue  all  others 
giving  place.  For  John  A.  Blake,  however,  none  of  these;  for  he 
will  be  a gentleman  of  ease.  He’ll  don  his  cane,  well  groomed  silk 
hat,  and  with  the  social  lions  sit  and  chat. 

New  theories  profuse,  new  systems,  too;  Bill  Cahill  will  intro- 
duce, in  his  great  work  “Concerning  Philosophic  Dope” ; while 
not  to  be  outdone,  Dick  Conway  soon  will  run,  his  philosophic  rival, 
with  his  broad  mental  scope. 

Some  progressive  real  estate  firm  in  the  suburbs  will  be  glad, 
to  employ  Hugh  Courtney,  rosy-cheeked,  as  its  “Delightful  Air”  ad. 
While  “Bud”  Duffy  might  add  greatly  to  some  summer  hotel’s 
charm,  as  a “booster”  for  the  victuals  “raised  right  here  on  our  own 
farm.” 

We  can  picture  Walter  Dunn  as  a county  politician;  and  Bill 
Elliffe — now  retired  from  athletic  competition— will  strive  in  the 
field  of  commerce  and  “hold  down”  some  fine  position.  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  our  friend  Jack  Flanigan,  our  congenial 
and  distinguished  maroon-tassel-bearing  man.  John  G.  Fruin,  of 
New  Haven,  in  that  city  will  be  mayor,  the  most  sterling  town  official 
that  has  e’er  held  office  there. 

Ed  Gilleran — he  will  edit  the  Bedford  Park  Gazette.  Tom  Gra- 
ham will  study  music ; as  to  him,  that’s  our  best  bet.  And,  my 
friends,  in  Stanley  Griffin,  old  Blackstone  his  peer  has  met. 

Bill  Heslin — hail,  we  have  a medico;  for  this  profession  is  his 
fondest  choice.  Joe  Hinchliffe  will  quell  Paterson  riots,  causing  all 
the  townfolk  to  rejoice. 

“Tony”  Isaacs,  John  Bull’s  only  possession  in  our  midst,  will 
startle  the  Britons  with  medical  science;  Ed  Kane,  as  a pedagogue, 
will  have  great  self-reliance.  Harry  Kane  will  rank  with  Kreisler, 
Campanini  and  the  rest;  “Tubby”  Kearns’  line,  smooth  and  shin- 
ing (in  a silk  mill  he’ll  invest)  ; lo,  a doctor,  old  Jack  Keating,  ranked 
among  the  nation’s  best.  Thomas  Kelly — here  a jurist  ever  in  the 
people’s  eyes;  and  we’ll  send  Joe  Lynch  to  Congress,  where  the 
tariff  he’ll  revise. 

John  McCarthy’s  career  is  too  fine  to  be  expressed  in  a few 
short  lines.  John  McGahren  will  delve  deeply  into  things,  extracting 
black  diamonds  from  the  mines.  And  of  John’s  brother  Walter, 
there’s  scarcely  a doubt;  he  will  drive  o’er  his  farm  in  his  rustic 
turnout.  Joe  McKenna  will  be  “end  man”  in  a famous  minstrel 
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show ; Bill  McLaughlin,  he  will  open  up  a grocery  store,  we 
know..  His  side  partner,  McNamara,  at  his  ethics  shows  great 
skill;  from  his  own  dear  town  of  Fishkill  he  will  soon  remove  the 
kill. 

Bill  Mendes  will  cut  a wide  swath  as  a barber  shop  man,  and 
we’ll  take  off  our  hats  to  Prof.  Pat  Monahan. 

John  Murphy,  an  aldermanic  sort  of  chap,  will  strive  to  place 
Throgg’s  Neck  on  the  Bronx  County  map.  Tom  O’Connell  will  be 
a public  man  of  the  same  noble  type  as  his  grandsire  “Dan.” 

The  bill  boards  will  announce,  ere  long,  Christian  Oehler’s 
concert  tour.  “Livi”  O’Toole  will  be  the  big  noise  of  Mt  Vernon, 
we  are  sure. 

Joe  Phelan  will  be  justice  of  the  peace  in  Fairfield  town;  and 
unless  we  disbelieve  the  seer,  Jim  Rodgers  will  become  a circus 
clown.  Arthur  Schmidt  sincere  and  sober,  has  us  doubting — in 
the  dark.  Chas.  Small  will  be  a “barker”  for  the  Yonkers  Pleasure 
Park. 

Chris  Smith  may  have  a “tough  job”  in  some  Jersey  leather 
mill,  at  Eaton  Smith’s  fine  lunch  room  he’ll  enjoy  his  noonday  fill 
but  if  he  try  to  dodge  his  bill,  he’ll  be  arraigned  before  Judge  Ray- 
mond Smith  at  his  presiding  place,  at  the  door  of  which  Neil 
Smyth  will  shout,  “Say,  Chris,  I’ll  take  your  case.” 

Jack  Stahl  will  use  the  environs  of  Albany  as  topics  for  his 
daily  comic  editorial,  which  will  be  read  by  Frank  Sullivan  when 
he  journeys  there  on  matters  senatorial. 

“I  am  not  finished  yet,”  Jim  Timoney  once  said;  perhaps  he’ll 
use  this  slogan  even  when  his  name  is  made.  Tom  Traub’s  name 
will  spread  as  the  country’s  greatest  joker.  A1  Vincent,  an  attor- 
ney, very  far  from  mediocre.  Sam  Wiley,  the  old  “Sailor”  will  be 
calm  mid  storms  of  strife,  and  A1  Williams,  will  bat  nigh  a thou- 
sand in  the  great  “big  league”  of  Life. 

A,  or  rather,  the  Yonkers  newspaper  contained  this  item: 
“Yonkers  man  found  perched  on  a lamp-post,  trying  to  light  a 
cigar  from  the  street  light,  told  the  police  that  his  regular  occupa- 
tion was  a Sunday-school  superintendent,  but  that  he  was  not  work- 
ing at  it  at  the  time.” 

Devereaux  was  late  for  class  the  next  day ! 

The  professor  of  physics  asked  “Mike”  Elmore  to  define  a 
unit  charge  of  electricity,  and  this  was  the  answer : “A  unit  charge 
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of  electricity  is  that  force  necessary  to  move  a molecule  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  air  a distance  of  one  gram.” 

To  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  external  senses  could  be  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  objects  at  a distance,  Ed  Murphy  cited  this 
example:  “Take  a man  standing  on  a shipwrecked  island.  . . 

A striking  extract  from  Charles  Scanlon’s  essay:  “The  eigh- 
teenth century  brought  a nation  out  of  the  wilderness,  while  the 
nineteenth  century  saw  that  nation  already  wearing  its  swaddling 
close.” 

I 

< 

The  field  between  the  gate  and  the  faculty  building  has  been 
ploughed,  harrowed  and  sown  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an 
excellent  lawn;  not,  as  Harry  Fallon  says,  for  the  development  of 
the  new  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A certain  professor,  chiding  his  class  for  the  continual  use  of 
the  word  “and”  in  their  translations,  made  use  of  an  expression 
often  heard  in  the  gym:  “Give  me  a but(t).” 

Patterson  promptly  produced  “the  makings.” 

Speaking  about  the  plague  in  Athens,  the  Prof,  said : “The 
people  died  everywhere ; they  crawled  to  fountains,  and  died,  to 
levels,  and  died ; even  to  wine  casks,  and  died.” 

“Well,”  remarked  Bill  McKenna,  “they  died  in  good  spirits,  at 
any  rate.” 

i 

Rather  a dusty  subject  to  treat  of,  but  we  have  often  heard 
“And  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  At  this  particular  stage  of  our 
college  life  we  are  about  to  be  wafted  out  through  the  old  gate  by 
the  zephyrs  of  graduation.  Good-bye,  farewell. 

Francis  A.  Lederle,  T3. 

Note — Frank  Lcderle  is  of  too  retiring  a disposition  to  mention 
his  ozvn  name  in  the  horoscope  of  the  class  of  1913 ; hi  it  we  venture 
to  say  that  if  he  strives  as  hard  to  make  his  life  work  a success  as 
he  has  striven  to  make  “Fordhamensia”  a success,  he  will  make  his 
mark  in  life. 


Editor. 
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Another  noteworthy  achievement  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  educational  world  by  Fordham  University.  In  less  than  a year 
after  the  establishment  of  its  School  of  Pharmacy  it  has  been 
inspected  and  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  examining 
board,  “has  more  than  met  the  requirements.”  Four  pharmacy 
degrees  will  be  given  by  the  university. 

Although  far  from  their  Alma  Mater,  forty-five  priests,  alumni 
of  Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  held  their  fifteenth  reunion  recently 
in  New  York. The  eleven  graduates  of  the  University  of  Wis- 

consin, who  at  present  are  living  in  China,  recently  organized  the 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Association  of  China. 

' 

Student  bodies  of  the  Ohio  colleges  and  universities  are  greatly 
aroused  by  a bill,  already  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  State 
legislature,  which  proposes  to  disfranchise  all  students  who  are 
attending  educational  institutions  in  counties  other  than  their  own. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  expensive  cat  on  record  is  the  one 
which  cost  Wesleyan  University  $100,000.  Twelve  years  ago  some 
students  of  the  university  stole  a spinster’s  cat  for  dissecting  pur- 
poses, and  the  owner  was  so  angered  by  the  loss  of  the  feline  and 
the  belief  that  it  had  suffered  pain  that  she  struck  out  the  name 
of  Wesleyan  as  a beneficiary  in  her  will. 

An  educational  expert  recently  complained  that  the  courses  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  were  too  inflexible.  The  insti- 
tution, at  Columbia,  of  a new  course,  which  includes  illustrated 
lectures  on  travel,  dramatic  and  operatic  recitals  and  chorus  con- 
certs, and  at  Dartmouth  of  unprecedented  courses  in  school,  festival, 
folk  and  aesthetic  dancing,  seem  to  bear  him  false  witness. 

Dr.  George  R.  Guse  was  recently  inaugurated  as  president  of 
De  Paul  University. 

The  defeat  of  the  anti-fraternity  bill  by  a small  margin  in  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  insures  the  existence  of  these  college  organi- 
zations a while  longer. 
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During  the  month  of  April  alone  the  total  of  gifts  to  Princeton 
amounted  to  more  than  $3,500,000,  while  during  the  year  1911-12 
$1,704,181  was  donated  to  Harvard.  A gift  of  $1,000,000  was 
recently  made  to  the  University  of  California  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  medical  research. 

The  enactment  of  the  Scholarship  Bill,  passed  recently  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  by  the  State.  It  provides  for  five  scholarships  for  each 
of  the  150  Assembly  Districts  of  the  State,  and  carries  with  each 
$100  annually  for  four  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  fee  of 
the  college  selected.  The  choice  of  the  college  is  unrestricted  except 
that  the  institution  must  be  within  the  State. 

After  the  present  junior  class  of  its  Medical  College  has  gradu- 
ated, Dartmouth  will  cease  to  grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. The  lack  of  proper  clinical  facilities  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
this  decision,  which  will  place  Dartmouth  back  again  in  the  ranks 
of  pure  colleges.  The  Medical  School  was  established  in  1798  and 
is  the  fourth  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

The  formation  of  Socialist  clubs  has  spread  so  rapidly  that  at 
present  they  exist  at  almost  all  the  large  universities,  but  strange 
to  say,  although  the  students  realize  the  evils  of  Socialism,  there 
is  no  distinctly  anti-Socialistic  society  in  our  large  universities. 

According  to  the  report  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  credit 
for  the  first  systematic  teaching  of  modern  language  in  this  country 
is  given  to  the  Ursuline  nuns,  who  in  1727  daily  taught  the  students 
of  the  convent  schools  to  converse  in  English  and  French. 

Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  unexplained  circumstances,  which 
are  commonly  conjectured  to  be  the  result  of  the  Japanese  agita- 
tion, the  contemplated  plan  of  permitting  students  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  during  the  summer  months  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
However,  two  camps  will  be  established  this  summer  as  the'  first 
experiment  in  the  United  States  toward  instructing  college  men  in 
military  life,  but  the  monotonous  drill  will  be  omitted. 

If  present  plans  do  not  miscarry  it  is  very  likely  that  extensive 
co-operation  will  exist  next  year  between  Massachusetts  Institute 
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of  Technology  and  Harvard  in  the  instruction  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  plan  will  give  to  each  institution  the  advantage  of  the 
best  professors  of  the  other,  and  will  permit  greater  concentration. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
differing  widely  from  all  other  American  colleges.  Instead  of  the 
time-honored  recitation  halls,  the  buildings  are  a reproduction  of 
the  ancient  Indian  pueblo,  peculiar  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  Southwest.  The  practical  utility  of  their  buildings,  however, 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  six  hundred  seniors  of  Wisconsin  are  leaving  behind  a 
unique  memorial.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  take  out  a $100 
life  insurance  policy  payable  in  twenty  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  shall  turn  it  over  to  the  university  for  the  support  of 
needy  students.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a policyholder  the 
insurance  will  revert  to  the  fund. 

\ 

The  last  month  before  the  final  examinations  has  seen  many 
Thespian  productions  on  the  collegiate  stage.  Cornell  was  the 
scene  of  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”;  University  of  Maine,  “A  Night 
Off” ; Hamilton,  “The  Captives” ; Wells,  “The  Stepmother”  ; 
Goucher,  “The  Mikado”;  Rochester,  “Brainstorm  or  Too  Much 
Study” ; Yale,  “The  Recruiting  Officer”  and  “The  Bond  of  Love” ; 
University  of  Cincinnati,  “The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle”;  Wes- 
leyan, “Trial  by  Jury”  and  “Who’s  Got  Winifred?”;  while  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard  gave  “Panamania” ; the  Women’s 
College  of  Brown  produced  “The  Good-Natured  Man,”  while  the 
French  Club  of  Normal  presented  “Andromaque”  and  “Malade 
Imaginaire.” 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  our  weekly  letter  from 
the  Yale  Daily  News. 


Walter  A.  Lynch,  T5. 


Medical  Notes 


The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Following  a thorough  inspection  by  Warren  L.  Bradt,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  Fordham  University  School 
of  Pharmacy  was  recently  and  fully  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  The  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  school  “more  than 
met  the  requirements.”  Graduates  of  the  institution  will  now 
receive  recognition  from  all  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  which  have 
an  interchange  agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Fordham  School  of  Pharmacy  was  opened  last  September. 
Its  curriculum  provides  the  four  courses  recognized  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a two-year  course, 
giving  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  a three-year  course 
for  Pharmaceutical  Chemist;  a four-year  course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy;  and  a six-year  course  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  are  the  subjects  for  the  first  and  second  year,  leading 
to  the  graduate’s  degree. 

There  are  several  features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  new  Fordham  School.  The  fact  that  Pharmacy  students  re- 
ceive instruction  with  those  in  the  Medical  department  is  a large 
item  in  the  student’s  favor;  they  form  friendships  which  are  in- 
valuable ; they  are  inductively  taught  to  look  at  pharmacy  from  a 
physician’s  viewpoint. 

In  his  Senior  year  the  student  receives  a thorough  course  in 
Clinical  Pathology,  with  practical  work  along  that  line  in  the  Ford- 
ham University  Consultation  Clinic.  This  is  a special  advantage 
to  the  students  as  there  is  a gradual  decrease  in  the  prescription 
business  from  year  to  year,  not  so  much  from  what  might  be 
called  “drug  nihilism,”  but  on  account  of  the  great  advancement  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  past  decade  and  the  prominence 
which  serotherapy  has  gained. 

It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  Fordham  so  to  educate  its  pharmacy 
students  that  they  will  be  able  to  fill  legitimate  prescriptions  for 
vaccines  and  immune  sera  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
prominent,  orders  for  which  the  present  day  pharmacist  is  not  able 
to  fill  except  by  purchase  from  the  manufacturing  houses. 
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In  the  majority  of  pharmacy  schools,  dispensing  pharmacy  is 
taught  more  or  less  as  a theoretical  subject.  While  the  students 
compound  a number  of  prescriptions  in  their  senior  year  they  are 
aware  that  these  are  not  to  be  used  and  are  but  tests  of  their  ability. 
In  connection  with  Fordham’s  Consultation  Clinic  a dispensing 
pharmacy  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  members  of  the 
senior  class,  in  small  sections,  for  active  service  as  prescription  dis- 
pensers. Under  supervision,  they  will  prepare  stock,  as  well  as  com- 
pound real  prescriptions  to  be  administered  to  real  patients. 

From  the  inquiries  being  made  and  the  advanced  registrations 
it  is  expected  that  an  unusually  large  Freshman  class  will  enter  the 
pharmacy  school  next  September. 

Collegiate  Medical  Banquet 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  30,  at  Healy’s,  66th  street  and 
Broadway,  the  Collegiate  Medical  Class  held  its  first  class  dinner. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  events  of  the  year.  The  class  is 
an  extremely  large  one,  having  over  seventy-five  names  on  its  roll, 
and  the  large  attendance  at  the  banquet  was  a gratifying  manifesta- 
tion of  class  spirit. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  Fordham 
University  spoke  to  the  “Future  Doctors”  on  their  chosen  field  of 
life  work,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  William  P. 
Healy,  gave  a short  address  on  “The  Future  of  Fordham  Medical 
School.”  Fathers  Tully  and  O’Laughlin  and  Drs.  Sheridan  and  Dine, 
professors  of  the  class,  also  responded  to  toasts  proposed  by  the 
toastmaster  of  the  evening,  Maitland  J.  Schaffer. 

The  speakers  representing  the  class  were  Joseph  A.  Whalen, 
“The  Class” ; Edward  J.  Cringle,  “The  Future” ; W.  P.  Brown,  “The 
Prophecy” ; Joseph  J.  McNamara,  “Retrospection,”  and  Patrick  L. 
Dooley,  “Prognosis.” 

The  evening  was  in  every  feature  most  enjoyable  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Commencement 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Medical  School  will  be  held 
in  the  University  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  10. 
Dr.  Joseph  Byrne,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  will  address  the  graduates. 

Sympathy 

The  Faculty  and  students  extend  their  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Frank  X.  McGovern  of  Freshman  class,  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 
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William  Albert  Keener. 

Hon.  William  A.  Keener,  professor  of  Law  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  and  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Keener,  Lewis 
and  Layng,  died  on  April  22. 

He  was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1856.  After  graduating  from 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  he  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  State  in  1878.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  Story  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  University  to  succeed 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  upon  the  latter’s  elevation  to  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
Kent  Professor  of  Law  and  later  Dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
Law  School.  Governor  Odell  in  1902  appointed  him  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  to  complete  the  term  of  Justice 
Beach,  deceased.  In  April,  1911,  he  became  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Fordham  University  Law  School,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  stricken  with  his  last'  illness  in  February  of  this  year,  and 
where,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  had  accepted  fuller  activities  for 
the  coming  academic  year. 

From  the  American  Law  School  Review,  for  May-June,  1913, 
we  quote  the  following:  “As  a teacher  of  law,  Mr.  Keener  had 
but  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  During  the  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  Columbia  University  as  professor  of  law  and  dean  of 
the  Law  School  he  established  a reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
expounders  of  law  this  country  has  produced.  Mr.  Keener  was  well 
known  as  a writer  on  legal  subjects.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
'Treatise  on  Quasi  Contracts,’  and  the  editor  of  ‘Cases  on  Contracts,’ 
‘Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts,’  ‘Cases  on  Corporations’  and  ‘Cases  on 
Equity  Jurisdiction.’  ” 

The  following  tribute  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  students  at 
Fordham  Law  School : “Those  of  us  who  as  students  have  listened 
to  Professor  Keener  will  never  forget  him.  He  was  always  more 
than  a mere  instructor.  A true  jurist,  he  worked  ever  to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  his  students  a thorough  and  noble  understanding  of 
the  law.  Only  a man  of  his  knowledge  and  high  ideals  could  have 
done  this  as  he  did.” 

His  funeral  was  held  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  on 
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April  24,  and  was  attended  by  eminent  jurists,  prominent  members 
of  the  bar,  the  entire  faculty  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law  and  a large  representation  from  the  student  body  of  the  Law 
School.  Out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  lectures  were  suspended  in 
the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

The  Law  School  commencement  will  be  held  in  the  Fordham 
University  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  10.  Dr. 
Joseph  Byrne,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  will  address  the  graduating  class. 

The  following  letter  from  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Moot, 
Sprague,  Brownell  and  Marcy  of  Buffalo  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  the  Law  School : 

My  dear  Mr.  Fuller: — 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  very  informing  Law  School 
announcement  for  1913-1914. 

The  growth  of  your  school  has  certainly  been  a remarkable  one. 
From  what  I know  of  you  and  hear  of  your  school,  I am  pleased  to 
think  that  growth  has  not  been  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of  desirable 


Sincerely  yours, 


qualities  in  it. 


ADELBERT  MOOT. 


We  herein  bid  good-bye  to  the  members  of  the  Third  Year 
Class  who  go  forth  this  month.  We  trust  they  will  always,  in 
word  and  deed,  remember  their  Alma  Mater.  She  has  done  all 
possible  for  them.  It  is  their  turn  now  to  pay  her  back 
n “In  noble  strife 
Attempt  to  nobly  do  the  things  of  Life.” 

William  J.  Kearney. 


a anndno 
lo  lotlad 


rather  mon^j^qjthe  “Lit's”  usual  quantity  of  literary  matter;  nor 
can  it  truth fqjly^  said  that  the  quantity  suffers  thereby.  Of  the 
several  piece^o^-tverse,  we  liked  best  “A  Lad  of  Leitrim  Dreams,” 
“Ragnar,”  a Long  poem — it  covers  four  pages — is  a commendable 
effort,  and  the  author  must  have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  on  it.  It 
is  afflicted,  however,  with  the  fault  that  is  usually  found  in  long 
poems  in  college  magazines,  that  of  “padded”  lines,  lines  into  which 
words  are  introduced  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  of 
filling  out  the  metre.  From  the  standpoint  of  English,  “Transyl- 
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vania  Sketches”  with  the  sub-title,  “Douglas,  Junior,”  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  found  in  any  of  our  exchanges  this  month.  Though 
it  has  no  such  thing  as  plot  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader — it 
is  merely  a sketch  of  an  old  darkey — still,  the  sentences  flow  so 
smoothly  and  the  whole  thing  is  so  well  done  that  it  easily  takes  its 
place  as  the  most  entertaining  article  in  this  issue  of  the  “Lit.” 
“The  Man  in  the  Dark”  is  a very  good  short  story.  The  ending,  in 
particular,  is  excellent.  “A  Tenderfoot’s  Exploit”  is  short  but 
amusing.  Of  “The  Duel,”  however,  we  do  not  know  just  what 
to  say.  It  starts  out  quite  well,  and  has,  here  and  there,  several 
praiseworthy  features,  but  it  speedily  becomes  disconnected  and 
degenerates  at  the  close  to  a practical  joke  of  the  sort  that  one 
generally  associates  with  “Episodes  of  College  Life”  written  for 
the  small  boy  of  twelve. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  on  opening  the  Williams  “Lit” 
for  April  was  that  “Where  Love  is  Blind”  is  an  extremely  flippant 
piece  to  be  placed  on  the  front  page  directly  beneath  that  seriously 
conservative  title  in  sombre  black  ink,  “Williams  Literary  Monthly.” 
We  admit  that  “Where  Love  is  Blind”  is  clever,  but  it  would  look 
more  at  home  towards  the  back  of  the  magazine,  say  under  the 
department  “Chat.”  “Cough  Drops  and  Crime”  is,  as  the  title 
would  suggest,  a farce,  in  the  form  of  a one-act  play.  It  is  cleverly 
written  and  amusing,  though  not  overwhelmingly  original  as  to 
plot.  “The  Artistic  Temperament”  is  a well-written  essay  with 
some  good  ideas  in  it. 

The  Saint  Angela  Quarterly  for  April  contains  a pair  of  excel- 
lent essays.  “Death  Scenes  in  Fiction”  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
is,  its  grewsome  title  to  the  contrary,  well  worth  reading.  The 
other  one,  “The  Philosophy  of  M.  Henri  Bergson,”  suggests  that 
the  Quarterly  is  running  a series  of  philosophical  commentaries  on 
the  kind  of  philosophy  they  have  at  Columbia.  If  memory  serves 
us  rightly,  there  appeared  in  the  January  number  a very  clever 
essay  on  Dr.  Krueger’s  psychology,  the  opening  paragraph  of  which 
informed  one  that  Dr.  Krueger  had  recently  been  lecturing  at 
Columbia.  So  likwise  the  initial  sentence  of  the  essay  at  present 
under  discussion  tells  us  that  M.  Bergson  has  recently  been  holding 
conferences  at  that  same  seat  of  learning.  The  article  is  very 
clearly  written  and  the  author  evidently  has  her  ideas  arranged  in 
very  good  order.  Columbia  should  look  out  for  itself. 
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“My  Easter  Flower,”  a bit  of  verse  in  the  St.  Thomas  Purple 
and  Gray,  deserves  mention  for  the  clever  and  original  twists  that 
the  writer  has  given  to  an  old  theme.  One  thing  that  we  noticed 
about  the  Purple  and  Gray  was  that  the  editorials  were  placed 
between  the  essays  and  the  stories.  The  arrangement,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  a new  one  for  a college  magazine. 

i 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  sing  our  swan  song  as  an  exchange 
editor.  There  remains  but  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  our  various 
exchanges,  and  then  we  lay  aside  our  pen  and  leave  it  to  become 
rusty  and  dusty  during  the  summer  months  till  someone  else  picks 
it  up  next  Fall  and  sharpens — no,  that’s  wrong.  You  don’t  sharpen 
pens,  which  is  a pity,  because  it  spoils  the  metaphor.  The  new  ex- 
man will  probably  buy  a new  pen  anyhow.  Or  perhaps  he  will  use 
a typewriter. 

We  wish,  then,  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  dur- 
ing the  year  of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  Georgetozvn  College  Jour- 
nal, Boston  College  Stylus,  Ephebeum,  Brown  Alumni  Monthly, 
St.  John’s  Record,  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Journal,  Spokesman,  Creighton 
Chronicle,  Coll,  of  Charleston  Magazine,  William  and  Mary  “Lit,” 
Laurel,  Delazvare  Coll.  Review,  Xavier  Athanaeum,  Stonyhurst 
Magazine,  Xaverian,  Dial,  Clark  Coll.  Monthly,  Campion,  St.  Mary’s 
Chimes,  Williams  “Lit,”  Smith  Coll.  Monthly,  Young  Eagle,  Mt. 
St.  Mary’s  Record,  Loretto  Magazine,  St.  Ursula’s  Quarterly,  Trin- 
ity Coll.  Record,  Villa  Marian,  St.  Mary’s  Messenger,  St.  Angela’s 
Quarterly,  Labarum,  Echoes  from  the  Pines,  Vassar  Miscellany, 
D’Youville  Magazine,  Loretto  Pioneer,  Agnetian  Quarterly,  Brown 
and  White,  St.  Anselm’s  Coll.  Monthly,  Villa  Sancta  Scholastica, 
Beacon,  De  Paul  Minerval,  St.  Thomas  Purple  and  Gray , Marquette 
Univ.  Journal,  Pacific  Star,  Springhillian,  Niagara  Index,  Gonzaga, 
Mercerian,  Patrician,  Abbey  Student,  Echoes,  Schoolman,  Ignatian, 
Viatorian,  Exponent,  Mountaineer,  Duquesne  Monthly,  Solanian, 
Fleur  de  Lis,  Sentinel,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Collegian,  University  Sym- 
posium, Collegian,  Univ.  of  Ottawa  Review,  Loyola  Univ.  Maga- 
zine, Old  Penn,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Ave  Maria,  Western 
Watchman,  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Lamp,  Common  Cause, 
and  also  the  receipt  of  recent  issues  of  the  Redwood,  Normal  Coll. 
Echo  and  Columbia. 


Athletics 


Indoor  Meets. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  table  showing  the 
track  team’s  record  in  indoor  meets  during  the  past  season.  Ford- 
ham  competed  against  eighty-two  teams  and  secured  six  first  posi- 
tions, a pair  of  second  places  and  four  third  prizes.  A glance  at 
the  teams  defeated  may  be  a revelation  to  many  who  have  not  kept 
themselves  well  informed  on  track  events.  This  season  Fordham 
has  never  been  unplaced.  We  point  with  pride  to  this  record  and 
fail  to  find  its  duplicate  among  the  past  track  records  of  the  Maroon 
team.  To  Manager  Stahl  and  Assistant  Manager  Hayes;  to  Captain 
Elliffe,  Tom  Dolan,  Jack  and  Frank  Sullivan  and  McLaughlin,  we 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  for  the  season’s  work  and 
achievements. 

For  season’s  record  see  opposite  page. 

The  track  management  desires  to  extend  its  sincere  thanks  and 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  men  who  so  generously  devoted  their 
money,  time  and  experience  in  order  to  secure  for  Fordham  the 
unique  distinction  of  holding  the  greatest  track  meet  in  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world — New  York. 

Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  the  best  friend  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Association  possesses,  came  generously  forward, 
and  besides  donating  every  prize,  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  success  of  the  event.  It  is  but  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
winning  athletes,  the  majority  among  them  being  world’s  cham- 
pions, when  we  say  that  the  medals  and  trophies  were  the  best  ever 
offered  in  a metropolitan  meet.  To  Mr.  McAleenan  the  Track 
Association  owes  a debt  which  can  never  be  paid,  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  the  management’s  only  wish  is  that  it  can  at  least  show 
the  appreciation  universally  felt  among  the  students. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hatfield,  the  man  who  did  his  utmost  to 
regulate  the  seats  and  tickets,  and  who  gave  up  many  precious 
hours  of  time,  the  management  also  extends  its  gratitude. 

To  the  other  gentlemen  who  worked  so  hard  and  diligently 
for  the  success  of  the  meet,  namely,  Mr.  Paul  Pilgrim,  captain  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  team,  Mr.  Herman  Obertubbessing, 
official  handicapper  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly  of  the  Mohawk  Athletic  Club  the  thanks  of  the  association 
are  due,  and  the  management  takes  this  opportunity  to  let  them 
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and  the  many  others  who  helped,  such  as  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
College  and  the  Alumni  Board  as  a whole,  know  that  their  efforts 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  track  management,  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  entire  student  body. 

John  T.  Stahl, 

Manager  of  Fordham  University  Track  Association. 


BASEBALL 
Ursinus,  5 — Fordham,  4 

On  April  30  the  Varsity  lost  to  Ursinus  College.  It  was  a hard 
game  to  lose  and  should  have  been  readily  won.  Keelen  was  in 
splendid  form,  and  had  not  the  Maroon  nine  failed  him  in  moments 
of  need  and  wasted  his  superb  pitching  by  wretched  support  and 
inability  to  hit  when  needed,  the  Varsity  would  have  another  victory 
to  the  season’s  credit.  Not  a visitor  received  a hit  until  the  seventh 
inning,  when  poor  fielding  allowed  a pair  of  scratch  hits.  Slow 
fielding  in  the  eighth,  followed  by  two  hits,  their  only  sure  ones  of 
the  contest,  scored  a trio  of  runs  for  the  visitors  and  won  the  game. 
In  the  final  inning  McGovern  slid  to  first  and  beat  a throw.  Flana- 
gan, batting  as  a pinch  hitter,  singled.  Kane  drew  a pass,  and  the 
bags  were  occupied  with  only  one  down.  Carrol  struck  out  and 
Sharkey  popped  a fly  to  the  infield  and  thus  Fordham  lost'  when  a 
single  would  have  spelled  victory.  Keelen’s  pitching  was  easily  the 
feature  of  the  game.  The  score : 

Fordham.  Ursinus. 
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.33 

4 

6 

27 

8 

7. 

*Batted  for  Keelen  in  9th  inning. 


Fordham  1 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 — 4 

Ursinus  0 0 0 0 0 1 0 3 1 — 5 


First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  4;  Ursinus,  5.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  7;  Ursinus,  5.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Keelen,  4;  off  John- 
son, 3.  Struck  out — By  Keelen,  10;  by  Johnson,  7.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Keelen.  Stolen  bases — Elliffe,  2;  Kennedy,  2;  Kane;  Adams;  Mitter- 
ling,  2;  Gay,  2.  Double  plays — Flanagan.  Passed  balls — Elliffe.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Oldis.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  45  minutes. 
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Fordham,  14 — Franklin  and  Marshall,  3 
On  May  1 the  Varsity  came  back  to  form  by  defeating  Franklin 
and  Marshall.  The  Maroon  nine  scored  fourteen  runs,  while  the 
Lancaster  team  was  lucky  to  score  three. 

Williams  was  on  the  mound  for  Fordham,  and  toyed  with  the 
visiting  batsmen,  allowing  but  two  hits,  and  these  in  the  final  inning. 

In  the  initial  session  the  Varsity  secured  eight  runs  and  won 
the  game  by  hard  hitting,  successful  stealing  and  good  headwork, 
while  Sharkey’s  triple  at  a critical  moment  was  a factor.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  contest  the  Maroon  drove  a pair  of  twirlers 
from  the  mound  and  brought  in  a half  dozen  more  runs.  Although 
the  score  was  very  unequal  the  game  was  interesting  because  of 
base  sliding,  spots  of  brilliant  fielding  and  unusual  drives.  The 
score : 

Fordham. 

ab  r lb  po  a e 

Kane,  c.  f 3 2 1 0 0 0 

McGovern,  c.  f...4  2 2 3 1 0 

Sharkey,  2b 5 2 2 0 5 0 

Leach,  r.  f 5 1 2 2 0 0 

Teller,  c 3 0 1 7 1 0 

Elliffe,  c 1 1 1 3 0 0 

McErlean,  s.  S....4  2 2 0 1 1 

Viviano,  3 b 5 1 1 1 0 2 

Flanagan,  lb 4 1 211  0 1 

Williams,  p 4 2 1 0 0 1 


Total  38  14  15  27  8 5 


*Batted  for  Wagonhurst. 

Fordham  8 0 0 0 5 0 0 1 x — 14 

Franklin  and  Marshall 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 — 3 

First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  2;  F.  & M.,  5.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  8;  F.  & M.,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Williams,  1,  McClay, 
2:  off  Witherspeon,  1,  Walker,  1.  Struck  out — By  Williams,  9;  by 
Walker,  1.  Three-base  hits — Sharkey.  Two-base  hits — Viviano.  Sacri- 
fice hits — McErlean.  Stolen  bases — McErlean,  2;  McGovern;  Sharkey; 
Zeller;  Elliffe;  Viviano;  Flanagan;  Mylin.  Double  play — McGovern  and 
Flanagan.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Williams  (Roberts  and  Hartman);  by 
Walker  (Elliffe);  by  Witherspoon  (McGovern).  Passed  balls — Zeller,  2; 
Elliffe;  Hartman.  Umpire — Mr.  Oldis.  Time  of  game — 2 hours. 

Fordham,  16 — Rhode  Island  State  College,  4 
Fordham  played  Rhode  Island  State  College  for  the  first  time 
in  the  records  of  the  diamond  sport  on  May  3.  The  New  Englanders 
were  toyed  with  on  the  Maroon  field,  Walsh  allowing  them  but  a 
quartet  of  hits  which  netted  them  as  many  runs.  The  Varsity  scored 
sixteen  runs  and  Walsh  struck  out  ten  batters,  while  his  team-mates 
played  errorless  ball.  The  Varsity  secured  eighteen  drives  of  which 
Flanagan  and  Kane  each  contributed  a trio,  while  Gsrrol  and  Vivi- 


Franklin  and  Marshall. 

ab  r lb  po  a e 

Roberts,  c.  f 3 0 0 5 2 0 

Mylin,  s.  s 3 1 0 0 0 2 

Wood,  1.  f 4 1 0 2 0 0 

Waller,  p.  & c..  ..4  0 0 2 1 0 

Jones,  2 b 4 1 1 0 4 0 

Brenner,  3b 4 0 1 3 1 1 

McClay,  p 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Hartman,  c.  & r.  f.3  0 0 1 1 0 

Wagonhurst,  lb. .3  0 0 8 0 0 

Gayley* 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Witherspoon,  p.  ..4  0 0 3 0 0 


Total  33  3 2 24  9 3 
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ano  hit  out  home  runs.  Each  batter  on  the  Maroon  team  secured  a 


hit. 


Fordham  won  the  game  in  the  second  inning  by  falling  on  the 
New  Englanders  with  a vengeance  and  seasoning  a fusillade  of  nine 
hits,  comprising  doubles,  triples  and  a home  run,  by  heady  and  suc- 
cessful base  running.  Fast  fielding  did  not  allow  the  game  to  lose 


interest  and  the  exhibition  of  field  work  was  above  the  average  on 
both  nines.  The  score  : 


Fordham. 

ab  r lb 


Kane,  r.  f 5 3 3 

Dooling,  c.  f 1 0 1 

McGovern,  c.  f...3  1 2 

Sharkey,  2 b 5 1 2 

Leach,  1.  f 5 2 2 

Elliffe,  c 5 1 1 

McErlean,  s.  S...3  2 1 

Carroll,  3 b 2 1 1 

Viviano,  3 b 3 1 1 

Flanagan,  1 b....5  3 3 
Walsh,  p 5 1 1 


po  a 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

1 3 
1 0 

12  0 

2 1 
1 0 
1 1 
9 0 
0 3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Rhode  Island  State  College. 

ab  r lb  po  a 

Sullivan,  1.  f 4 1 1 3 0 

Hudson,  c.  f 4 0 0 1 2 

Tully,  2 b 4 0 2 1 2 

Newton,  3 b 2 1 0 3 0 

Seifert,  1 b 3 0 0 8 0 

Briden,  r.  f 2 1 0 0 0 

Nichols,  c 4 0 0 7 1 

Lenox,  s.  s 3 1 1 0 1 

Meyers,  p 1 0 0 0 0 

Coleman,  p 3 0 0 1 0 


e 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Total  30  4 4 24  6 7 


Total  42  16  18  27  8 0 

Fordham  0 8 0 2 2 4 0 0 x — 16 

Rhode  Island  State  College... 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 4 

First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  3.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5; 

R.  I.  S.  C.,  3.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Walsh,  4;  off  Coleman,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Walsh,  10;  by  Myers,  2;  by  Coleman,  3.  Home  runs — Viviano, 
Lenox,  Carroll.  Three-base  hits — Lee,  Flanagan,  Hudson.  Two-base 
hits — McGovern,  Lee,  Dooling,  Kane.  Sacrifice  hits — Seifert,  McGovern. 
Stolen  bases — Flanagan,  2;  Sullivan;  Elliffe;  Sharkey;  Lenox.  Hit  by 
pitcher — By  Walsh  (Newton),  2.  Passed  balls — Elliffe;  Nichols,  4. 
Umpire — Mr.  Oldis.  Time  of  game — 2 hours. 


Lehigh  3 — Fordham  1 


The  Varsity  lost  a game  that  should  have  been  readily  won, 
when  the  Lehigh  nine  defeated  them  3 to  1 on  Fordham  field.  Wil- 
liams allowed  the  visitors  but  three  hits  and  each  of  these  the  visitors 


worked  into  a tally.  The  Maroon  nine  outhit  the  visitors  two  to 
one,  but  six  errors  at  critical  moments  and  mediocre  base  running 
spelled  defeat  for  Fordham.  The  score: 


Lehigh.  Fordham. 


ab 

r 

h 

O 

a 

e 

ab 

r 

h 

o 

a 

e 

O’Keefe,  3 b. 

..  ..2 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McGovern,  c.  f. 

..4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Bell,  lb 

...  .3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b . . . . 

..3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Machardy,  2 b 

...A 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Sharkey,  2 b . . . . 

. .4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wright,  c.  .. 

....3 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

Leach,  1.  f 

. .4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kady,  r.  f . . . . 

....2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Elliffe,  r.  f 

..4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Albricht,  1.  f.. 

..  ..4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

McErlean,  s.  s. . 

..3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Rapo,  c.  f . . . . 

. ...3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Viviano,  c 

..3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Chenworth,  s. 

s.  .4 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Flanagan,  1 b.. 

..4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Shellenburger, 

p.  .3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Williams,  p 

..3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Dooling*  

..1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total  .... 

...28 

3 

3 

27 

5 

3 

Total 


33  1 6 27  6 6 
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*Batted  for  Williams  in  ninth  inning. 


Lehigh  0 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0—3 

Fordham  , 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 — 1 


First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  1;  Lehigh,  2.  First  base  on  balls — 
Off  Williams,  5;  off  Shellenburger,  3.  Struck  out — By  Williams,  5;  by 
Shellenburger,  10.  Two-base  hit — Sharkey.  Stolen  bases — Viviano, 
Bell,  2;  O’Keefe,  Rapp,  Chenworth.  Passed  balls — Viviano,  2.  Umpire 
— Oidis.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  45  minutes. 

Fordham  8 — Catholic  University  4 
The  Varsity  readily  defeated  the  crack  Catholic  University’s 
prided  nine  on  the  Maroon  field.  The  visitors  received  four  runs, 
while  Fordham  doubled  this  score. 

Walsh  was  on  the  mound  for  the  Varsity  and  the  Maroon 
twirler  held  the  visitors  hitless  after  the  third  inning,  while  he 
allowed  but  five  hits,  pulling  out  of  several  pinches  in  masterly 
fashion,  showing  seasoned  ability  and  many  telling  marks  of  superb 
control.  Five  hits  and  an  error  in  the  first  three  innings  netted 
the  Southerners  a trio  of  runs,  while  two  innings  later  a dropped 
third  strike,  an  error  and  sacrifice  fly  netted  their  last  tally. 

Until  the  fifth  inning  the  Varsity  could  do  little  with  Trayers. 
In  this  middle  session  Elliffe  started  the  hitting.  McErlean  repeated 
and  Viviano  scored  them  with  a long  double,  while  Walsh  cleared 
the  bags  with  a clean  drive,  and  four  hits  netted  a trio  of  runs. 
Ryan  relieved  the  hard-hit  moundsman  in  the  following  inning,  but 
a quartet  of  hits,  including  Leach’s  home  circuit  smash,  netted  four 
more  runs.  Carter  was  called  upon  to  rescue  the  Southern  colle- 
gians and  he  held  the  Maroons  hitless  for  the  remainder  of  the 
game,  Fordham’s  tally,  coming  on  a pass  and  a pair  of  passed  balls. 

The  entire  team  played  fine  ball,  Elliffe  and  Viviano  each 
securing  a pair  of  runs  and  hits.  The  score : 


Fordham. 

ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

Catholic  University. 

ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

McGovern,  c.  f... 

. . .4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Zachary,  2 b . . . . 

....3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Carroll,  3 b 

..  . .3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Horne,  3 b 

....2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Sharkey,  2 b 

..  ..3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Donnelly,  c.  f . . . . 

...A 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Leach,  1.  f 

..  ..4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

McDonald,  r.  f . . , 

...A 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Elliffe,  r.  f 

...A 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Pipp,  1 b 

...A 

1 

1 

11 

0 

McErlean,  s.  s... 

..  ..3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Hayes,  s.  s 

...A 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Viviano,  c 

....3 

2 

2 

8 

0 

Lynch,  1.  f 

...A 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Flanagan,  1 b 

....3 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Smith,  c 

...A 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Walsh",  p 

...A 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Trayers,  p 

....2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ryan,  p 

Carter,  n 

Total  

,.  ..1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total  

, ..31 

8 

7 

27 

9 

..  .1 

,..33 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

24 

1 

11 

Errors — Flanigan,  Zachary,  Ryan.  Two-base  hit — Viviano.  Three- 
base  hit — Lynch.  Home  run — Leach,  Pipp.  Sacrifice  hits — Zachary, 
McErlean.  Sacrifice  flies — Horne,  Flanigan.  Stolen  bases — Flanigan,  2; 
McGovern,  2;  Sharkey.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2;  Catholic 
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University,  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4;  Catholic  University,  1.  Struck 
out — By  Walsh,  8;  by  Trayers,  4;  by  Ryan,  1;  by  Carter,  2.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Walsh,  1;  off  Trayers,  1;  off  Ryan,  1;  off  Carter,  1.  Passed 
balls — Viviano.  Umpire — Mr.  Oldis.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  30  minutes. 


Lafayette  11 — Fordham  6 

The  Varsity  traveled  to  Easton  on  May  10,  and  after  having 
beaten  Lafayette  for  six  innings,  gave  the  game  to  the  White 
and  Maroon.  Billie  Elliffe  was  unable  to  accompany  the  team  on 
the  trip  and  his  absence  was  felt.  Keelen  held  the  Easton  collegians 
to  a lone  tally,  pitching  fine  ball  until  the  seventh  session,  when  he 
became  unable  to  break  his  delivery,  and  at  this  crucial  moment  his 
team  mates  were  far  off  form,  especially  in  attempting  to  hurry  the 
ball  where  it  should  not  go.  Williams  relieved  Keelen  in  the 
eighth  inning,  but  the  Lafayette  nine  secured  the  balance  of  their 
runs  on  hits,  errors  and  luck  of  the  game.  McGovern,  McErlean 
and  Viviano  were  the  only  Varsity  men  who  could  do  any  effective 
duty  at  the  plate  and  secured  most  of  the  Maroon’s  tallies.  The 
score : 


Fordham. 


r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

McGovern,  1.  f... 

...0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b 

. ..0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Sharkey,  2 b 

...0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

Leach,  c.  f 

. . .1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dooling,  r.  f 

..  .0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

McErlean,  s.  s . . . 

. . .1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Viviano,  c 

. . .2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

Flanigan,  1 b 

..  .1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Keelen,  p 

. ..1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Williams,  p 

. ..0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

...6 

4 

24 

9 

5 

Fordham 

Lafayette 


Lafayette. 

r h po  a e 

Edwards,  1.  f 1 1 2 0 0 

Danneher,  2 b 2 0 1 2 2 

Helfrich,  3b 2 1 2 2 1 

Shreein,  r.  f 2 10  0 0 

Meyers,  lb 1 1 7 0 2 

Altschuler,  c.  f 1 3 2 0 0 

Laubach,  s.  s 0 1 0 1 0 

Mauser,  c 0 0 11  1 2 

Holden,  p 2 0 2 2 0 


Total  11  8 27  8 7 

.0  1030002  0—6 
0 1 0 0 0 0 6 4 x— 11 


Two-base  hits — Laubach,  Altschuler.  First  bases  on  balls — Off 
Holden,  6;  off  Keelen,  5;  off  Williams,  3.  Struck  out — By  Holden,  12; 
by  Keelen,  7;  by  Williams,  3.  Stolen  bases — Altschuler,  Viviano,  3; 
McGovern,  Carroll.  Passed  balls — Mauser,  2;  Viviano,  2.  Wild  pitches 
— Holden,  2;  Keelen.  Umpire — Gregg. 


Fordham  3 — Wesleyan  2 

The  annual  game  with  Wesleyan  on  the  Maroon  field,  May  13, 
proved  a most  interesting  contest.  Al.  Williams  was  on  the  mound 
for  the  Varsity  and  the  Maroon  giant  allowed  the  Middletown 
collegians  but  a trio  of  hits,  which  netted  them  a pair  of  runs,  while 
he  was  invincible  when  a hit  meant  runs  for  the  visitors.  The  Ma- 
roon nine  secured  seven  drives,  of  which  McGovern  and  Sharkey 
each  obtained  a pair,  and  defeated  the  visitors  by  one  run.  Ford- 
ham fielded  in  rather  slow  fashion,  but  mixed  this  display  with 
spectacular  flashes  of  merit.  The  score: 
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Wesleyan, 
ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Fordham. 
ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Wright,  s.  s. . . . 

..5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

McGovern,  c.  f. 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Persons,  1.  f... 

..4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b 

..4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Martin,  r.  f . . . . 

. .4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sharkey,  2 b . . . . 

..3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

Durling,  1 b . . . . 

. .4 

1 

1 

8 

0 

2 

Leach  1.  f 

. .4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Markthaler,  c.  f. 

..3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Elliffe,  r.  f 

. .3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beeman,  3 b„.  . . 

. .4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

McErlean,  s.  s. 

. .3 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Davidson,  2 b.. 

,4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Viviano,  c 

..3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Gilman,  c 

..2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Flanigan,  lb... 

. .3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Winchester,  p.  . 

, . .2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Williams,  p.  . . . 

..3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Stanley*  

. .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  

.30 

3 

7 

27 

11 

5 

Total  33  2 3 24  11  2 

*Batted  for  Winchester  in  ninth  inning. 

Wesleyan 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 — 2 

Fordham  0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 x— 3 


First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  2;  Wesleyan,  5.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  4;  Wesleyan,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Williams,  3;  off 
Winchester,  2.  Struck  out — By  Williams,  10;  by  Winchester,  2.  Home 
runs — Sharkey,  Durling.  Two-base  hit — Markthaler.  Sacrifice  hit — Gil- 
man. Stolen  bases — McGovern,  Elliffe,  Wright.  Double  plays — Shar- 
key, McErlean  and  Flanigan;  Wright  and  Durling;  Wright,  Durling 
and  Wright.  Passed  balls — Viviano,  Gilman.  Umpire — Oldis.  Time — 
1 hour  40  minutes. 


Fordham  11 — Mt.  St.  Joseph  1 
The  Varsity  conquered  the  conqueror  of  its  greatest  rivals, 
Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross,  and  administered  a decisive  defeat 
to  the  strong  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College  nine  of  Baltimore  on  the 
Maroon  field  May  14.  This  was  the  third  game  lost  by  the  visitors 
this  season,  having  played  a heavy  schedule.  Keelen  pitched  a fine 
game  and  distinguished  himself,  as  he  allowed  the  Southerners  but 
a trio  of  hits  while  Morrisette  was  hit  for  six  long  drives,  and  was 
ineffective  when  the  Varsity  had  runners  on  the  bags.  McErlean 
was  the  star  of  the  game,  fielding  drives  that  seemed  to  be  good  for 
hits,  and  in  addition  drove  in  three  runs  with  a long  double  at  the 
opportune  moment.  The  team  displayed  the  most  aggressive  spirit 
witnessed  this  season,  and  revealed  an  ability  at  the  plate  that  had 
appeared  dormant  for  the  past  number  of  games.  The  Varsity 
played  snappy,  heady  and  brilliant  ball  and  richly  deserved  the 
praise  accorded  them.  The  score : 

Fordham.  Mt.  St.  Joseph. 


ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

Q 

McGovern,  c.  f. 

. .2 

i 
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i 

Cahill,  c.  f . . . . 
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1 

4 

0 

i 

Carroll,  3 b . . . . 

. .0 
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0 

3 

0 

i 

Poe,  3 b 

...4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Sharkey,  2 b . . . . 

. .2 

3 

0 

3 

3 

i 

McBride,  c.  . . . 

. . .4 

0 

1 

S 

4 

i 

Leach,  1 .f 

. .5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Boyle,  s.  s 

. . .4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Elliffe,  r.  f 

..5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Walmsley,  1.  f.. 

...4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

McErlean,  s.  s.. 

..4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

Barry,  1 b 

...3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Viviano,  c 

..3 

1 

0 

7 

3 

0 

Kelly,  2 b 

. ..3 
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1 

2 

4 

1 

Flanagan,  lb... 

..4 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

McGloughlin,  r. 

f .4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Keelen,  p 

. .3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Morrisette,  p.  . . 

. . .2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  

.33 

11 

6 27 

11 

6 

Total  

..31 

1 

3 

24 

10 

9 

Fordham  0 7 0 2 1 0 0 1 x — 11 

Mt.  St.  Joseph 1 0000000  0—1 
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First  base  on  errors— Fordham,  6;  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  4.  Left  on  base 
— Fordham,  9;  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  11.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Keelen,  7; 
off  Morrisette,  7.  Struck  out — By  Keelen,  7;  by  Morrisette,  8.  Two- 
base  hit — McErlean.  Sacrifice  hits — Poe,  McGovern.  Stolen  bases — 
Cahill,  McBride,  2;  Kelly,  3;  Morrisette,  Sharkey,  Elliffe.  Double  play 
— Boyle  and  Barry.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Morrisette  (McErlean).  Wild 
pitch — Keelen.  Passed  balls — Viviano,  McBride,  5.  Umpire— Oldis. 
Time — 2 hours. 

THE  WEST  POINT  TRIP 


Fordham  2 — West  Point  0 

By  playing  perfect  ball,  fielding  in  dazzling  fashion,  hitting 
hard  and  timely,  being  ever  on  the  aggressive,  and  making  the  most 
of  the  slightest  opportunities  offered,  the  Varsity  defeated  the  Army 
at  West  Point  in  a game  replete  with  thrills  and  tense  moments. 
Walsh  allowed  but  five  scattered  hits,  four  of  them  of  the  scratchy 
order,  no  two  coming  in  the  same  session.  The  Maroon  moundsman 
played  a wonderful  game ; he  fielded  his  position  brilliantly,  made 
three  safe  drives  and  did  not  pass  a solitary  soldier  boy,  while  he 
was  easily  the  master  of  the  situation  at  all  times,  only  one  cadet 
reaching  the  last  sack.  The  team  played  the  variety  of  ball  that 
cannot  lose,  and  it  was  the  best  game  the  Varsity  played  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  Every  member  of  the  nine  shone,  and  McErlean 
in  particular,  whose  sure  and  spectacular  fielding  drew  forth  cheer 
after  cheer  from  Fordham’s  fifteen  hundred  rooters  who  accom- 
panied the  team  to  West  Point.  The  first  score  came  in  the  opening 
session,  when  Sharkey  singled  and  Lee  tripled  in  splendid  fashion. 
Again  in  the  middle  frame,  Walsh  doubled  and  advanced  to  third 
on  the  throw  to  get  him  at  the  bag.  McGovern  scored  him  with 
one  of  his  usual  timely  hits  and  after  this  inning  fast  fielding  cut 
down  several  likely  chances  to  tally. 

Manager  Barford  and  the  entire  management  certainly  deserve 
every  possible  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  trip  was  conducted 
and  the  excellence  of  the  appointment.  Although  the  weather  was 
far  from  favorable  for  a sail  on  the  Hudson,  Manager  Barford 
made  a success  of  the  trip  from  every  possible  consideration.  The 


score : 


Fordham. 

ab  r h po  a e 
McGovern,  c.  f..4  0 1 3 0 0 

Carroll,  3 b 4 0 0 0 5 0 

Sharkey,  2b 3 1 1 2 1 0 

Leach,  1.  f 4 0 1 2 0 0 

Elliffe,  r.  f 4 0 0 0 0 0 

McErlean,  s.  s.,.4  0 0 1 5 0 

Viviano,  c 4 0 1 9 0 0 

Flanagan,  lb. ...3  0 0 10  0 0 

Walsh,  p 4 1 3 0 1 0 


Total  34  2 7 27  12  0 

py. 


Army. 

ab  r h po  a e 

Lyman,  r.  f 4 0 0 2 0 0 

Sadtler,  2 b 3 0 0 1 1 1 

Neyland,  p 4 0 0 0 5 0 

Mitchell,  1.  f 4 0 2 3 0 0 

Lee,  3 b 4 0 12  10 

Mer’lat,  c.  f 4 0 0 1 1 0 

Patch,  1 b 0 0 0 2 0 0 

Davenport,  lb. ..3  0 0 6 0 2 

Menoher,  s.  s 3 0 2 0 1 0 

Milburn,  c 3 0 0 10  2 0 


Total  32  0 5 27  11  3 


Athletics 
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Fordham  1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 Q-— 2 

Army  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 


Stolen  bases — Sadtler,  Viviano.  Sacrifice  hit — McGovern.  Three- 
base  hits — Leach,  Walsh,  Viviano.  Struck  out — By  Neyland,  11;  by 
Walsh,  7.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Neyland,  1.  Passed  ball — Viviano. 
Hit  by  pitcher — Sadtler,  Sharkey.  Left  on  bases — Army,  5;  Fordham,  8. 
Time — 1 hour  35  minutes.  Umpires — Cullem  and  Marshall. 


U.  of  P.  3 — Fordham  2 

The  Varsity  sustained  a 3 to  2 defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  nine  on  Franklin  Field.  Although  out- 
batted  two  to  one  and  securing  but  four  hits,  which  came  at  oppor- 
tune moments,  the  Red  and  Blue  won  a hard-fought  battle  and 
were  aided  with  a costly  error  and  foolish  base-running  on  the  part 
of  the  Varsity  home  run  hitters.  Owing  to  the  final  law  exams., 
neither  Coach  Coffey,  Captain  Kehoe  nor  Acting  Captain  Sharkey 
could  accompany  the  Varsity  to  Philadelphia,  and  while  the  nine 
should  have  won  in  this  crippled  condition,  victory  would  have  been 
assured  had  the  Maroon  V arsity  offered  its  best  to  the  Quaker 
collegians. 

Both  teams  tallied  a pair  of  runs  in  the  opening  inning  when 
hits  and  misplays  figured  alike.  In  the  middle  frame  Williams  made 
the  longest  hit  credited  to  a batter  on  Franklin  Field  this  season, 
but  jogging  around  the  sacks,  was  put  out  at  the  plate  while  walking 
home.  In  the  ninth  inning  a pair  of  runs  remained  but  possibles 
when  they  should  have  been  scored.  After  one  out,  with  a runner 
on  the  last  and  middle  bags,  slow  base  running  to  the  plate  on  Flani- 
gan’s hit  to  Cornell  cost  a run  while  McErlean  reached  third. 
Dooling  went  in  as  a pinch  hitter,  but  the  best  the  Maroon  emergency 
batter  could  do  was  to  strike  out.  The  score : 


Fordham.  Pennsylvania. 
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McGovern,  1.  f 

...4 
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2 

1 
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0 

Martin,  3 b . . . . 

. . .4 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b... 

. . .4 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

Coleman,  1.  f.. 

..  .3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Viviano,  c.  . . . 

...3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Coryell,  s.  s... 

. . .4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

Leach,  c.  f . . . . 

. . .4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Minds,  c.  f . . . . 

. . .4 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Elliffe,  r.  f.  . . . 

...4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

McCall,  r.  f... 

...3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McErlean,  s.  s. 

...3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Toomey,  2 b . . 

..  .2 
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0 
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1 

0 

Flanagan,  1 b. 

..4 
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1 

12 
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0 

Wallace,  lb... 

..  .3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Kiernan,  2b... 

...3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Koons,  c 

. . .3 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Williams,  p.  . . 

. . .3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Sayre,  p 

...3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Dooling* 

..  .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

— 

i 

— 

Total  

. . 29 

3 

4 

27 

13 

4 

Total  

. .33 

2 

8 

24 

11 

4 

*Batted  for  Kiernan  in  the  ninth  inning. 


Fordham  2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 — 2 

Pennsylvania  2 0 0 0 O'O  0 1 x — 3 


Two-base  hits — Carroll,  Coleman,  Leach.  Three-base  hit — Williams. 
Stolen  bases — McGovern,  Coleman,  Minds,  2;  Elliffe.  Struck  out — By 
Williams,  7;  by  Sayre,  8.  Double  plays — Sayre,  Koons  and  Wallace; 
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Sayre,  Coryell  and  Wallace;  Elliffe  and  Flanagan.  First  base  on  balls — 
Off  Williams,  1;  off  Sayre,  1.  Passed  balls — Koons,  Viviano.  Umpire — 
Keenan.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  40  minutes. 


Notre  Dame  6 — Fordham  3 


Notre  Dame  University  defeated  the  Maroon  on  Fordham 
Field  6 to  3.  The  beginning  of  the  ninth  inning  found  the  contest 
even  £t  three  runs.  Fordham  lost  the  game  in  the  last  session  on 
two  hits  and  a pair  of  errors.  Keelen  and  Kelly  both  pitched  good 
ball  and  pulled  out  of  many  dangerous  places  in  brilliant  fashion. 

The  Varsity  started  the  scoring  in  the  third  inning  on  Carroll’s 
long  single.  McGovern’s  double  and  an  error,  all  of  which  resulted 
in  a pair  of  scores.  In  the  following  inning  the  visitors  secured 
three  on  a double  by  Mills,  McErlean’s  error,  a pass  and  a pair 
of  doubles  from  O’Connell  and  Newning’s  bats.  In  the  eighth 
inning,  Lee  started  trouble  for  the  South  Bend  Collegians  and 
singled.  Capt.  Kehoe  celebrated  his  return  to  the  game  by  smashing 
a terrific  drive  to  deep  right  field  and  scored  Lee.  The  hit  would 
have  been  good  for  a circuit  drive  to  any  but  the  crippled  Maroon 
captain.  Keelen  weakened  slightly  in  the  final  session,  and  Notre 
Dame  broke  the  tie  and  added  a trio  of  extra  runs.  Newning  and 
Kelly  singled,  the  next  two  batters  reached  first  on  McErlean’s 
errors.  Farrell  singled  and  scored  his  team-mates  on  the  last  bags. 
Kelly  scored  on  a trick  play  that  went — while  wrong.  Fordham 
could  do  nothing  with  Kelly  in  the  last  inning,  who  finished  excep- 
tionally strong.  The  game  was  the  fastest,  most  interesting  and 
hardest  hitting  contest  seen  on  the  Maroon  field  this  season.  The 
score : 


Notre  Dame. 

ab  r h po  a e 
O’Connell,  s.  S...5  0 2 1 0 0 

Regan,  If 4 0 0 1 0 0 

Farrell,  lb 4 0 0 11  0 0 

Mills,  r.  f 4 1 2 2 0 0 

Cranard,  3b 4 1 2 0 1 0 

Dugan,  c.  f 4 1 1 2 0 0 

Newning,  2b 3 1 2 1 1 1 

Kenny,  c 4 1 1 8 0 1 

Kelly,  p 4 1 0 1 3 0 


Total  36  6 10  27  5 2 

Notre  Dame  

Fordham  


Fordham. 

ab  r h po  a e 
McGovern,  c.  f...4  1 1 3 1 0 

Carroll,  3b 4 1 1 2 0 0 

Sharkey,  2b 4 0 1 6 3 0 

Leach,  1.  f 4 0 1 1 0 1 

Kehoe,  r.  f 3 0 1 1 0 0 

Elliffe,  c 4 0 0 4 2 0 

McErlean,  s.  s...4  0 0 1 3 4 

Flanagan,  1 b....4  1 0 9 0 1 

Keelen,  p 1 0 1 0 1 0 

Dooling  1 0 1 0 0 0 


Total  33  3 7 27  10  6 

00030000  3—6 
00200001  0—3 


First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  1;  Notre  Dame,  4.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  4;  Notre  Dame,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Kelly,  1;  off  Kee- 
len, 1.  Struck  out — By  Kelly,  6;  by  Keelen,  3.  Three-base  hit — Kehoe. 
Two-base  hit — Cranfield.  Sacrifice  hits — Keelen,  Kehoe.  Stolen  bases — 
Dugan,  Kelly.  Umpire — Oldis.  Time — 1 hour  35  minutes. 

Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 


Prep  Notes 


FOURTH  YEAR  BANQUET 

Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  witnessed  the  first  banquet  ever 
held  by  a graduating  class  of  St.  John’s  College  High  School. 
The  dinner  was  held  at  George  Rector’s,  61st  Street  and  Broadway. 
The  guests  of  honor  were  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J., 
President  of  Eordham  University,  Rev.  J.  E.  McQuade,  S.  J.,  and 
Rev.  P.  A.  Oates,  S.  J.,  professors  of  the  graduating  class.  Francis 
X.  Shea  presided  as  toastmaster.  Joseph  T.  Rice,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  speaker  on  “Our  Class,  the  Present.”  He  was  followed  by 
Vincent  M.  Doherty,  who  spoke  on  “Our  Athletes.”  The  other 
speakers  were  James  L.  O’Donohue  on  “Our  Actors”  and  John 
F.  Murray,  Jr.,  on  “Our  Class,  the  Future.”  The  evening  was 
indeed  a very  enjoyable  one  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
committee  in  charge. 

BASEBALL 

Webb  Academy  vs.  Prep 

Webb  Academy  was  the  fourth  victim  to  meet  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Prep.  Robin  started  the  game  on  the  slab  for  the 
Prep,  but  Williams  was  forced  to  relieve  him  in  the  fourth  inning. 
In  the  second  inning  Webb  scored  three  runs,  putting  them  in  the 
lead,  but  the  Prep  were  not  far  behind,  and  in  the  sixth  raised  their 
tally  to  six,  clinching  the  game.  Williams’  stick  work  and  clever 
twirling  featured  for  the  Prep,  while  Ludwick  starred  for  Webb. 
The  score : 

Webb  1 30  10000  0—5 

Prep  3 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 * — 6 

Three-base  hit,  Williams;  two-base  hit,  Williams;  stolen  bases, 
Riley,  Williams  2,  Hays,  McKeown,  Steniburgh  2,  Jenison,  Max- 
son  ; sacrifice  fly,  Riley ; sacrifice  hit,  Gordon ; struck  out,  by  Robin 
4,  by  Williams  7,  by  Ludwick  9;  base  on  balls,  Robin  2,  Williams 
2,  Ludwick  5. 

St.  Peters  vs.  Prep 

The  Prep  met  the  first  defeat  of  the  season  at  the  hands  of  the 
fast  St.  Peter’s  team  from  Jersey  City.  The  inability  to  hit  at 
critical  points  was  the  main  factor  in  defeating  the  Prep,  while  St. 
Peter’s  fast  fielding  and  stick  work  gave  them  the  game.  The 
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game  was  called  in  the  sixth,  as  5 o’clock  was  the  time  stipulated 
for  the  game  to  end.  The  score : 


St.  Peter’s  1 0 0 3 1 0 — 5 

Prep  0 2 0 0 0 * — 2 


Two-base  hit,  McArdle;  stolen  bases,  Gilmartin,  Hoffman,  Fitz- 
patrick, Hays,  Shannon,  Humphries,  Gordon ; sacrifice  hit,  Hays ; 
struck  out,  by  McLoughlin  3,  by  Robin  2,  by  McArdle  10;  base  on 
balls,  McLoughlin  2,  Robin  1,  McArdle  4. 

Bad  weather  prevented  the  games  with  Eastern  District  H.  S. 
and  De  La  Salle  Academy,  scheduled  for  April  12  and  16. 

Paterson  H.  S.  vs.  Pref 

On  April  19  the  Prep,  settled  an  old  account  with  Paterson 

H.  S.  for  the  defeat  of  last  year  by  piling  up  10  tallies  to  Paterson’s 

I.  Williams  was  on  the  mound  for  the  Prep  and  pitched  his 
usual  masterly  game,  striking  out  11  of  the  23  batsmen  who  faced 
him,  and  allowing  but  3 hits.  Walsh  featured  at  the  bat  for  the 
Prep  by  driving  out  a home  run  in  the  third  inning,  while  Pounds 
featured  for  Paterson.  The  score: 

Paterson  H.  S 0 0 0 0 0 1 — 1 

Prep  2 0 4 4 0 *—10 

Home  run,  Walsh;  sacrifice  hits,  Riley,  McEnerny,  Walsh; 
struck  out  by  Williams  11,  by  Cribbey  6;  base  on  balls  off  Williams 
3,  off  Cribbey  2;  wild  pitch,  Williams,  Cribbey  (2)  ; umpire,  Tom 
Dolan. 


New  Rochelle  H.  S.  vs.  Prep 
New  Rochelle  H.  S.  sprang  a big  surprise  on  the  Prep,  by 
defeating  them  11-2,  on  April  23.  Williams  was  in  the  box  for 
the  Prep,  and  although  he  pitched  his  best,  the  New  Rochelle 
batters  gleaned  10  hits.  The  Prep’s  first  tally  came  in  the  second 
inning,  when  Riley  hit  for  two  bases  and  scored  on  Fitzpatrick’s 
fast  drive.  Gilmartin’s  playing  was  a great  feature,  while  Brady 
showed  up  well  for  New  Rochelle  H.  S.  The  score: 

N.  Rochelle  H.  S.  . . . 1 0 1 1 2 1 1 4—11 

Prep  0 1 000  1 00—2 

Two-base  hits,  Riley,  Walker;  three-base  hits,  Brady,  Miller; 
struck  out  by  Williams  7,  by  Miller  11 ; base  on  balls  off  Williams 
2,  off  Miller  4;  umpire  Tom  Dolan. 


Prep  Notes 
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Stamford  H.  S.  vs.  Prep. 

On  April  26  Stamford  H.  S.  was  an  easy  victim  for  the  Prep, 
although  Stamford  was  playing  on  their  own  grounds.  Williams 
held  the  Stamford  boys  to  4 scattered  hits  and  retired  13  of  the  men 
who  faced  him.  McEnerny  secured  4 long  hits  out  of  5 turns  at 
the  bat.  The  score : 

Stamford  ..00030000  0 — 3 
Prep  0 12  12  10  1 0—8 

Two-base  hits,  McEnerny  2,  Williams;  three-base  hits,  Mc- 
Enerny, Riley ; stolen  bases,  Hoffman,  McEnerny ; struck  out  by 
Williams  13,  by  Dolan  12;  base  on  balls  off  Williams  1,  off  Dolan  4. 

New  York  Military  Academy  vs.  Prep 
The  Prep  added  another  victory  to  their  fast  growing  string  by 
defeating  the  fast  N.  Y.  Military  Academy  nine  at  Cornwall  on 
May  1.  The  Prep  gained  a telling  lead  of  two  runs  in  the  eighth 
inning  and  clinched  the  game  when  Walsh  hit  a fast  drive  to  left 
field  and  was  followed  by  Riley  and  Williams.  Williams  pitched 
his  usual  brilliant  game,  giving  but  two  scattered  hits.  The  score : 
N.  Y.  Military  Acad.  1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0—2 

Prep  0001  1002  0—4 

Two-base  hit,  Dwyer;  stolen  bases,  Walsh,  Gilmartin ; struck  out 
by  Williams  7,  by  Moran  9;  base  on  balls  off  Williams  3,  off 
Moran  4. 

The  St.  Peter’s  Prep  game  arranged  for  May  3 at  Jersey  City 
and  Commerce  High  School  game  for  May  7 were  both  cancelled  by 
their  respective  managers. 

Cathedral  College  vs.  Prep 

In  one  of  the  most  sensational  games  of  the  year  the  Prep,  on 
May  8,  beat  Cathedral  College  nine  by  a score  of  10 — 0.  The  Ca- 
thedral ball  tossers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prep  throughout  the 
whole  game.  Walsh’s  home  run  and  three  hits,  together  with 
Williams’  marvelous  pitching,  featured  the  game.  Williams  allowed 
but  one  hit  for  seven  innings  and  struck  out  fifteen  of  the  twenty- 
two  men  who  faced  him.  The  score : 

Cathedral  College. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

Prep  1 0 0 4 3 0 2—10 

Home  run,  Walsh ; stolen  bases,  Fitzpatrick,  Walsh,  Stanley, 
Riley;  struck  out  by  Williams  17,  by  Mahoney  8;  base  on  balls, 
off  Mahoney  1 ; Umpire,  Tom  Dolan. 
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Concordia  vs.  Prep 

On  May  10  the  Prep  took  the  Concordia  nine  into  camp  by 
a score  of  5 — 1,  making  their  fourth  consecutive  victory.  Robin 
allowed  but  five  hits  and  Concordia  was  able  to  bring  but  one  tally 
across  the  plate.  The  score: 


Concordia  00  1 00000  0 — 1 

Prep  2 0200  1 00  *— 5 


Sacrifice  hit,  Fitzpatrick ; stolen  bases,  Stanley ; struck  out  by 
Robin  14,  by  Schrader  9;  bases  on  balls  off  Robin  1,  off  Schrader  2. 

St.  Francis  Prep  vs.  Prep 

In  a closely  contested  game,  the  Prep  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  fast  St.  Francis  nine  by  a score  of  10—9.  The  Prep  secured  a 
big  lead  in  the  opening  sessions,  but  toward  the  seventh  inning  St. 
Francis  made  a spurt,  and  at  the  close  of  the  inning  were  but  one 
tally  behind.  The  game  was  fast  and  exciting.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Gilmartin  and  Williams  were  suspended  from  the  team,  due 
to  their  failure  in  not  obtaining  the  necessary  class  marks,  Robin 
was  forced  to  pitch  again.  Jim  Gordon,  who  formerly  played  the 
first  sack  for  the  “Stone  Crushers,”  was  given  a try-out,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say,  he  proved  his  worth,  and  will  probably  hold  the 
position  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  score : 


St.  Francis 0000024  1 2 — 9 

Prep  0 1 360000  *—10 


Two-base  hit,  Corcoran;  home  run,  Fitzpatrick;  sacrifice  hit, 
McEnerny ; struck  out  by  Robin  5,  by  Wall  9 ; base  on  balls  off 
Robin  2,  off  Wall  4;  hit  by  pitcher,  by  Robin  1,  by  Wall  1. 

Erasmus  H.  S.  vs.  Prep 

The  Prep  had  little  difficulty  in  shutting  out  Erasmus  H.  S.,  the 
champions  of  Brooklyn,  by  a score  of  11 — 0. 

The  Prep  hit  Brock,  the  Erasmus  pitcher,  at  will,  scoring  nine 
hits  in  four  innings,  while  Erasmus  only  tallied  two  hits  from 
Robin.  In  the  first  inning  the  Prep  marked  up  eight  scores,  clinch- 
ing the  game.  Robin  pitched  a brilliant  game,  and  used  the  stick 
equally  well.  Walsh’s  and  Gordon’s  batting  featured.  The  scored: 


Erasmus  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

Prep  8 2 0 1 0 0 *—11 


Three-base  hit,  Robin;  two-base  hit,  Halstead;  stolen  bases, 
McEnerny,  Riley ; struck  out  by  Robin  4,  by  Brock  3 ; base  on 
balls,  Robin  2,  Brock  1 ; hit  by  pitcher,  Halstead,  Hoffman. 

PIenry  T.  McGarry,  Prep  T3. 
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VOL  XXXI  JULY,  1913  NUMBER  9 


“Old  T3” 

( Class  Poem,  read  on  Class  Day,  June  12,  1913) 
Before  thy  hallowed  shrine,  O Muse,  whose  home 
Is  built  upon  Parnassus’  lofty  height, 

I tarry  to  address  a suppliant’s  plea: 

And,  Homer-like  in  this  alone,  I pray 
That  thou,  protectress  of  the  poet’s  art, 

May  deign  to  heed,  and  counsel  me  what  means 
I may  employ  to  best  unfold  my  theme. 

I sing  not  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  war, 

Of  heroes,  famed  for  zeal  in  Trojan  strife; 

The  lives  of  mariners  who  calmly  braved 
The  terrors  of  old  Neptune’s  vast  domain 
In  search  of  regions  distant  and  unknown, 

These,  too,  are  strangers  to  my  song; 

Nay,  more,  the  men  whose  praises  I would  sing 
Have  ne’er  aroused  the  great  world  by  their  deeds : 
For  they  have  dwelt  apart  from  worldly  strife ; 

A somewhat  puzzled  mien?  You  fain  would  ask 
What  is  the  theme  I seek  to  here  unfold ! 

Within  an  atmosphere  of  peace  serene. — 

Ah,  I would  sing  of  Fordham’s  faithful  sons 
Who  now  must  leave  a tender  mother’s  care. 

How  lovingly  she’s  watched  and  cherished  them ; 
How  patiently  she’s  trained  them  for  the  strife 
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Of  life,  to  which  she  freely  sends  them  forth. 

Her  interest,  will  it  wane  when  they  are  gone? 

Ah,  no ; for  through  the  years  she’ll  fondly  gaze, 

And  their  joys  will  be  her  joys;  at  their  tears 
She,  too,  will  softly  weep.  Nay,  musings  sad 
Have  no  place  here!  For  now,  with  honest  pride — 

Her  children  having  grown  to  man’s  estate — 

She  smiles,  and  with  a blessing  sends  them  forth 
To  conquer,  and  give  glory  to  her  name. 

But  ere  they  leave  (O  Muse,  direct  my  pen) 

I fain  would  tell  you  of  their  lives,  their  deeds, 
Throughout  the  four  great  cycles  they  have  passed 
In  Alma  Mater’s  kindly,  fostering  care. 

How  short  a time  it  seems  since  they  first  came 
Into  the  happy  world  of  college  joys! 

Yet  in  their  Freshman  days  how  far  away 

Seemed  that  great  goal  toward  which  each  student  strove ! 

How  proud  they  were,  for  they  were  college  men ! 

Their  older  brothers,  looking  on,  just  smiled. — 

How  wondrous  wise  they  were ! Why,  they  themselves 
Are  now  unable  to  restrain  a smile ! — 

Unto  the  title  “Freshman,”  what  ideas 
Are  linked?  Frivolity,  gay  capers,  ease? 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  such  estimate  before ; 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  the  title  means : 

It  means  a youth  who  enters  college  life 
With  energy,  with  fervor,  spirit  rare. 

No  shadows  flit  across  his  pathway  bright; 

No  task  he  deems  too  difficult  to  dare; 

E’en  failure  fails  itself  to  conquer  him ; 

He  scorns  defeat,  and  strives  again  to  win. 

Fresh  spirit  enters  every  new-born  plan, 

Fresh  energy  is  used  for  each  new  work; 

This  is  the  freshness  Freshmen  all  possess. — 

And  so  it  was  with  those  whom  now  I praise: 

Indomitable  spirit  they  displayed 
Throughout  the  opening  cycle  of  their  days. 

And  let  me  add,  in  tone  of  honest  pride, 

The  self-same  spirit  marks  their  efforts  still. 
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Within  the  Sophomore  cycle  new  light  dawned: 

True  wisdom  now,  like  to  the  radiant  sun, 

Was  casting  golden  rays  into  their  lives. 

For,  looking  back  upon  the  cycle  past, 

They  realized  why  older  men  had  smiled. 

Thpy  saw  how  great  a volume  knowledge  fills; 

And  they  were  numbered  with  the  truly  wise 
For  knowing  how  unwise  they  really  were. — 
Forensic  disputations  now  began 
To  occupy  a place  within  their  thoughts; 

And,  laboring  with  zeal,  they  sent  a team 
To  represent  them  in  forensic  strife 
Against  a sister-school’s  selected  band. 

The  outcome  of  the  fray?  Why  should  we  fear 
To  tell  of  actions  marked  by  no  disgrace? 

Fair  Fortune  smiled  upon  another’s  suit. 

But  still,  our  deeds  were  not  in  vain : for  here 
We  showed  the  sportsman’s  steel;  and,  urging  those 
Who  followed,  to  take  up  the  fight  anew, 

We  founded  what  we  fondly  hope  may  prove 
An  institution  which  will  long  endure. — 

Those  Sophomores  were  working  with  a will; 

Nor  were  their  literary  efforts  vain — 

The  Monthly  (may  it  prosper  long)  contained 
A multitude  of  writings  from  their  pens. 

And  through  the  second  cycle  thus  they  passed, 

And  found  the  key  to  wisdom  here  at  last. 

Philosophy ! At  length  the  time  has  come 
When  Alma  Mater,  knowing  that  her  sons 
Must  leave  her  care  ere  long,  begins  to  train 
Them  in  the  sacred  principles  of  Truth. 

Logicians,  Juniors ; did  they  ever  dream 
That  this,  the  cycle  third,  was  to  reveal 
Such  wondrous  truths  as  these?  And  so  they  learned 
To  reason  clear,  in  syllogistic  form; 

To  recognize  those  sources  whence  the  truth 
May  readily  be  drawn.  Ere  long  they  delved 
In  abstract  science,  knowing  not  ’til  then 
The  mighty  truths  which  Metaphysics  holds. 
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In  other  fields  they  labored  with  a will, 

And  by  their  Promenade  they  justly  won 
New  prestige  for  old  Fordham’s  social  name. 

And  so  this  cycle  passed.  Lo,  one  remains 
To  crown,  with  lasting  glory,  all  the  rest. 

The  Senior,  dignified,  in  cap  and  gown, 

Now  stands  before  us,  soon  to  enter  Life. 

He  scorns,  indeed,  the  things  which  seemed  to  bear, 
In  former  years,  such  value  and  such  joy. 
Psychologist — he  soon  learns  that  the  soul 
Is  simple,  therefore  cannot  be  destroyed. — 

He  proves,  from  reason,  that  there  must  exist 
A God,  eternal,  unproduced ; Creator 
Of  the  world,  and  of  all  human  souls. — 

The  growing  peril  which  would  soon  reduce 
Society  to  chaos,  this  he  learns, 

From  Ethics,  must  be  blotted  from  the  earth. 

Man’s  duties  to  his  neighbor,  Master,  self ; 

The  sacred  bond  which  no  man  can  dissolve; 
Authority,  conferred  by  God ; — all  these 
He  views  in  this  last  cycle  of  his  course. 

I sing,  indeed,  of  Fordham’s  faithful  sons, 

Who  now  must  leave  a tender  mofher’s  care. — 
Within  the  class-room,  drinking  Knowledge  in; 

Upon  the  campus,  in  athletic  strife; 

At  home,  abroad,  at  school,  in  social  life; 

Upon  the  speaker’s  platform,  in  debate ; 

In  all  their  literary  efforts;  still 
As  followers  of  Thespis ; — they  have  shown, 

Aye,  every  one,  how  worthy  sons  should  act. 

And  Alma  Mater  smiles;  on  each  bestows 
The  seal  of  her  approval,  a degree. 

But  ere  they  go,  she  bids  them  to  retain 
The  sacred  principles  for  which  she  stands, 

And  begs  each  parting  son  to  bear  in  mind 
His  duties  three: — to  neighbor,  self  and  God. 

Another  word  before  I close  my  theme; 

A word  to  those  who’ve  been  my  comrades  here — 
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We  soon  must  part,  departing  from  these  walls! 

I have  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  will  heed 
The  teachings  of  old  Fordham,  all  will  be 
As  grateful  as  her  worthy  sons  should  be. 

But  let  us,  each  and  every  one,  resolve 
To  visit  her  again,  old  days  renew, 

Not  once,  or  twice,  but  often  as  we  can, 

So  that  the  truest  sons  she  ere  has  seen, 

Will  be,  in  truth,  the  boys  of  “Old  T3.” 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


The  True  Word  of  Death 

The  Walls 

“Shamus,  alanna,  would  y’  please  hand  me  up  my  gun?” 

“Here  ’tis,  Michael.  What’s  the  object  in  view?” 

“There’s  a d Williamite  in  view  that’s  been  tantalizin’  me 

for  the  past  week,  so  he  has!  Um-m!  Just  a trifle  to  the  right; 
ilivate  slightly ! Ah-h ! Old  Crinckel  can  keep  that  black-guar-rd’s 
wa-ages ! The  sthruttin’  omadhaun ! God  rest  his  soul  this  war-rm 
June  evenin’!” 

“Look  here,  Michael,  that’s  the  seventh  man  you’ve  killed  since 
you  came  on  guard  !” 

“It  is!  Faith  it’s  beau-utiful  broilin’  they’ll  ma-ake  fer  the 
divil’s  supper!” 

“But  see  now,  my  dear  friend,  you’re  not  helping  Athlone  by 
cutting  off  these  poor  unfortun ” 

“Poor  unfortunates!  Sorra  one  of  thim  but  has  a bulgin’  pack- 
ful o’  plunder!  As  fer  yer  for-rmer  remar-rk,”  looking  down  at 
me  quizzically,  “why  sh’d  I bother  meself  about  Athlone?  I’m  a 
Car-rlow  man!” 

“Nonsense!”  I snapped  out.  “This  is  no  county  bicker!  I 
don’t  care  whether  you’re  Carlow  or  Donegal!  You’re  fighting 
for  Ireland!” 

“Arr,  that’ll  be  enough  about  Ireland !”  sneered  Michael.  “I’ll 
considher  Ireland  when  Ireland  considhers  me  t’  the  amount  of  two 
months’  back  pay,  and  not  bef Ah-h !”  as  he  scanned  the  dis- 

tant bank,  “there’s  another  splindid  mar-rk ! Me  powdher  horn, 
Shamus !” 
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“No,  sir!”  I cried.  “You  haven’t  the  right  to  kill  a mad  dog, 
you — you — you  Saxon!” 

“What!!”  roared  Michael,  his  jaws  tightening  at  the  insult. 
Then,  scoffing,  as  he  unbuckled  his  belt,  “Listen,  will  ye,  to  the 
old-fashioned  talk  of  me  bold  gossoon!  Now,  I’ll  just ” 

“Sir!”  I cried,  “you  forget  your  place,  sir!” 

“Oh,  ho !”  snarled  the  marksman,  as  he  lumbered  down  from 
the  battlement  and  stiffened  to  salute.  “I’d  forgot  that  ‘Shamus’ 
had  cha-anged  to  ‘James’  since  he  won  his  fine  new  epaulets! 
Captain  Ja-ames  O’Nolan,  sir,  your  par-rdon,  sir!” 

“Sergeant  Kavanagh,  sir,  the  pardon  is  granted.  I fear  that 
guard-duty  does  not  bring  out  your  truly  patriotic  nature ! As  soon 
as  you  are  relieved  you  will  report  to  Lieutenant  O’Lehan  at  the 
bridge  entrenchments.  He  will  find  you  something  useful  to  do 
for  Ireland !” 

Barely  returning  his  salute  I stalked  away.  I had  ordered  my 
some-time  friend  to  the  hated  drudgery  of  the  outworks.  There, 
in  Blood  and  sweat,  I hoped  that  he  might  purge  himself  of  the 
bestial  selfishness  which  had  made  him  unworthy  the  name  of 
Irishman.  For  a while  I contemplated  overseeing  his  punishment. 
Then  I remembered  the  general’s  banquet.  We  had  all  Been  invited. 
If  I relieved  O’Lehan  he  would  be  able  to  attend,  but  I would 
have  to  scramble  back  and  forth  through  the  trenches  the  whole 
mortal  night, — pleasant  thought ! I decided  to  let  O’Lehan  go  to 
the  devil.  In  arranging  my  sash  and  sword-knot  I soon  forgot 
about  him,  his  new  subordinate,  and  everybody  and  everything 
else  saving  only  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Banquet  Hall 

We  had  a gay  old  time  that  night.  Every  one  was  feeling  good 
over  the  enemy’s  discomfiture.  As  young  Luttrel  put  it,  “The 
Dutchman’s  knocked  over  the  hive,  but  he’s  afraid  to  come  get  the 
honey !” 

Such  was  the  case.  Athlone  was  in  ruins  after  the  pounding 
Crinckel’s  batteries  had  given  it  from  the  far  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non ; and  yet,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  breaking  down  the  nearer 
arches  of  the  bridge,  the  defenders  had  been  able  to  keep  off  the 
Williamites  till  those  worthies  were  quite  willing  to  carry  their 
wounds,  their  hunger  and  their  disgust  back  into  the  safety  of  the 
Pale.  It  was  for  that  reason,  then,  that  St.  Ruth  and  Sarsfield  joked 
and  drank  together,  the  best  of  friends.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
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the  other  officers,  French  and  Irish,  settled  their  little  differences 
and  proceeded  to  fraternize  over  the  meagre  supply  of  encouraging 
beverages.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I,  the  only  cavalry  captain 
present,  felt  called  upon  to  uphold  that  arm  of  the  service  against 
the  gentlemen  of  the  infantry  who  crowded  about  me.  I was  rising 
to  propose  an  elaborate  toast  to  “The  Dragoons,”  when  a shadow 
darkened  the  table  at  my  right  hand.  Turning  I faced  a stiffly 
saluting  figure  which,  from  its  heighth,  breadth  and  swaggering 
port,  was  unmistakable  even  in  the  flickering  torchlight. 

“Well?”  I asked  harshly,  as  I returned  the  salute,  “what  is  it 
now?” 

“The  inimy  is  very  busy,  sir,  in  the  neighborhood  o’  the  bridge. 
Shall  I send  a squad  to  investiga-ate,  sir?” 

“Don’t  bother  me!”  I rasped.  “Where’s  O’Lehan?” 

^Dead,  sir!”  Bullet  through  the  heart  about  midnight,  sir.” 

“Ah-er~what?  Dead?”  I stammered.  Then,  recovering  my- 
self, “you  will  take  his  place,  sir ; and  stay  in  the  trenches ; .don’t 
forget ! The  bridge  is  quite  safe,  I assure  you ! Is  there  any  punch 
left  in  the  tub,  Luttrel?” 

“Cert’n’ly,  ol’  friend,”  answered  Luttrell  unsteadily,  “dev’lish 
glad  y’  got  rid  o’  tha’  both’rsojne  non-com !” 

The  Bridge 

The  battered  walls  of  the  old  Keep  were  already  admitting 
the  light  of  morning  before  the  thought  of  separating  entered  our 
minds.  I remember  well  the  moment  when  it  seemed  that  the 
memorable  banquet  had  finally  drawn  to  a close.  St.  Ruth  had 
risen  to  say  a last  word  to  his  guests,  and  they — such  of  them  as 
were  able — had  risen  to  receive  that  last  word  when  a panting 
messenger  plunged  into  our  midst,  “The  Bridge !”  he  gasped ; 
“they’ve  spanned  the  gap — with  gangway!  Troops — other  side! 
In  minute—”  he  coughed,  choked ; we  finishe'd  for  him,  “they’ll 
be  in  Athlone!”  St.  Ruth  shouted  his  orders;  without  heeding  him 
I sprang  to  the  door ; within  thirty  seconds  I was  with  my  men  on 
the  outer  wall.  Over  town  and  camp  and  river  there  hung  for  the 
moment  an  awful  silence.  Pistol,  musket,  cannon  were  stilled.  The 
throats  of  men  were  full  and  refused  utterance.  If  the  currents 
of  the  river  flowed,  they  made  no  sound.  From  the  bridge  came 
the  clanging  beat  of  an  axe — another — another — a wrenching — then 
a splash.  As  I strove  to  mount  the  wall  a hand  drew  me  back. 
“Custume  and  his  men  are  out  there  now.  God  alone  can  save 
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them ! Kneel ! Pray !”  The  voice  carried  such  weight  as  no  other 
command  had  ever  possessed.  I fell  on  my  knees  beside  God’s 
minister.  As  he  blessed  himself  a terrible  roar  echoed  across  the 
Shannon.  “They  are  fiends ! Kill  them ! Kill  them !”  Rippling, 
rumbling,  crashing,  the  English  batteries  answered  the  order 
“Hail,  Mary,  full  of  Grace — Ah-h !”  Father  Lennon  had  said  his 
last  prayer;  a jagged  slug  had  torn  out  his  throat.  I kissed  his 
forehead  with  the  words  “The  Lord  is  with  thee!”  and  took  the 
beads  from  his  stiffening  hands.  Once  more  a dreadful  silence  had 
fallen  on  the  soldiery.  I knew  not  what  it  meant  till  a great 
shadow  passed  over  the  ground  before  me,  and  for  the  second  time 
that  morning  the  cry  went  up,  “Are  there  ten  men  here  that  will 
die  with  me  for  Ireland?”  I sprang  to  my  feet  at  the  side  of 
Michael  Kavanagh.  He  gripped  me  by  the  shoulders  and  drew  me 
to  him.  Nine  others  he  picked  from  the  hundreds  that  implored, 
then  flung  aside  his  sword,  snatched  up  a broad-axe  from  the  trench 
and  threw  himself  across  the  wall  onto  the  hacked,  blood-spattered 
planks  of  the  fatal  gangway.  As  the  other  eleven  had  done,  so  did 
we.  With  the  strength  that  God  had  given  us  in  our  need,  we 
chopped  apart  and  flung  away  like  matchwood  the  ponderous  wood- 
work which  would  have  made  possible  the  entrance  of  the  Wil- 
liamites  into  Athlone.  Clang,  and  crash,  and  crunch  echoed  and 
re-echoed  like  the  sound  of  harp  strings  swept  in  battle.  Up  and 
down  flashed  the  axe  blades;  in  and  out  worked  hairy,  cord-sin- 
ewed arms ; back  and  forth  ran  the  pulses  of  straining  muscles ; 
fingers  clutched  and  tore;  feet  twisted  and  strove  and  knotted  in 
cramps  as  they  slipped  again  and  again  across  the  blood-soaked 
planks ; for  the  batteries  on  the  hill  and  the  columns  on  the  bridge 
were  busy  sending  Irishmen  the  way  they  longed  to  go.  Before 
me  a man  wilted  in  his  tracks ; clamped  his  fingers  to  the  board 
on  which  he  knelt,  flung  his  body  sideways  and  went  down  with 
his  prize  into  the  Shannon ; of  the  others  I knew  not,  save  when 
an  axe  left  working;  for  my  ears  pained  me  in  the  silence.  We 
had  reached  the  edging  board ; my  hands  trembled  on  the  lashings ; 
I was  swept  aside;  a mighty  frame  bent  down,  heaved  up;  the  last 
vestige  of  the  gangway  was  gone.  “Back!”  gasped  Luttrel,  who 
had  been  working  near  me.  We  sprang  to  the  wall.  Behind  us  I 
heard  Michael  crying  out  with  joy.  Two  from  twenty-two,  Luttrel 
and  I staggered  to  safety.  Our  leader  we  saw  no  more.  A froth- 
ing eddy,  blood  streaked,  showed  where  the  Shannon  had  closed 
above  him. 


A Rose  of  June 
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My  soul  will  be  haunted  forever  with  memories  of  the  sickness 
that  dwelt  in  it  that  morning.  Revolting  in  their  every  detail,  three 
pictures  stood  before  me;  nor  would  they  be  blotted  out.  In  one, 
a pompous  stripling  censured  the  conversation  of  his  elder.  In 
the  second,  a roysterer  turned  to  scorn  the  warnings  of  a diligent 
watchman.  In  the  third,  a trembling  superior  fled  like  a rabbit  to 
save  his  skin  while  behind  him,  last  in  the  place  of  danger,  fell 
Michael  Kavanagh.  What  wonder  that  at  images  such  as  these  m^ 
brain  should  whirl,  my  reason  totter?  At  length  God  gave  me 
grace  to  pray.  I asked  Him  to  make  me  humble,  devoted,  unselfish, 
like  to  the  man  I had  misjudged.  I asked  Him  to  let  the  last  words 
of  Michael  Kavanagh  ring  forever  in  my  heart  as  they  had  re- 
sounded in  my  ears  when  he  cried  out  with  delight,  “F’r  Ireland ! 
Thank  God!” 

James  Dunn,  T4. 


A Rose  of  June 

Fair  flower  of  June,  why  haste  so  soon, 

To  lose  thy  fragrance  sweet? 

Your  waning  leaves  a saddened  bush 
About  our  garden  seat 
Oh  stay! 

Until 

The  summer  day 
The  chill 

Of  autumn  feels,  and  then 

We,  too,  shall  haste  away 
’Til  June  comes  back  again. 

John  J.  Reilly,  ’16. 


The  Lure  of  the  River 


i 

The  brook  flows  along  with  its  bank  garbed  in  flowers, 
Reflecting  the  roses  and  buttercups  gay : 

It  glides  through  the  dells  and  the  sweet-scented  bowers 
And  ripples  a tune  as  it  flows  on  its  way. 

Oh ! why  does  it  speed  to  its  far  destination. 

When  pure  are  its  waters  and  sweet  to  us  all? 

Is  bright,  verdant  beauty  unmeet  compensation. 

That  it  hastes  to  give  ear  to  the  River’s  loud  call? 

II 

“Oh  come,  gentle  brook,  come  with  me  from  the  meadows, 
For  gay  is  my  course  and  my  banks  they  are  wide! 

Nor  squander  your  sweetness  on  bleak  forest  shadows, 
Nor  shrink  from  the  rise  of  the  turbulent  tide!” 

It  answers  the  river,  but  brief  is  its  gladness, 

And  soon  hushed  its  joy  and  its  glad  melody: 

Nor  can  it  return;  but  e’er  onward  in  sadness, 

Till  it  enters  the  arms  of  the  clamorous  sea. 

III 

Ah  Life!  your  clear  waters  are  pure  and  refreshing, 
Inspiring  your  music,  enchanting  your  ways ; 

Till,  lured  by  a voice  that  is  soft  and  caressing. 

You  enter  the  loijg  river’s  sinuous  maze. 

Then  tossed  is  your  bosom  with  .trouble  assailing, 

Nor  virgin  the  waters  that  once  sang  so  free; 

And  onward  you  sweep,  till,  midst  sorrow  and  wailing, 
You  enter  the  gloom  of  the  dark,  dismal,  sea. 

Edward  J.  Sweeney,  T5. 


What  is  Poetry? 

In  giving,  or  rather  in  attempting  to  give  a definition  of  poetry, 
we  find  that  the  great  writers  have  indulged  in  the  rhetorical  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  garb  of  exactitude  is  far  from  being  a 
good  fit.  The  sleeves  are  usually  found  to  be  too  short ; the  pockets 
hold  much  truth,  but  are  too  small  to  contain  it  all.  Sometimes 
there  is  a hole  in  the  lining,  where  a wrong  impression  has  worn 
away  correctness  altogether.  For  a long  time  we  have  taken  poetry 
from  shop  to  shop  to  try  on  definitions.  Often  have  we  dipped 
into  dictionaries.  Once  we  went  to  the  establishment  of  that  weird 
dreamer — Edgar  Allan  Poe.  We  would  have  been  pleased  to  pat- 
ronize this  worker  of  literary  fabrics,  because  we  knew  that  he 
used  to  stroll  under  the  stately  elms  at  Fordham,  weaving  the 
threads  of  fancy  with  a dexterity  that  few  have  equalled.  Time 
and  again  we  have  walked  pensively  past  the  little  cottage  on  Kings- 
bridge  Road,  where,  in  hours  of  anguish,  he  is  said  to  have  liberated 
“The  Raven”  from  the  gilded  cage  of  his  imagination.  To  be 
brief,  a definition  was  found,  but  we  do  not  choose  to  call  it  com- 
pletely correct.  However,  there  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  garment 
which  he  sewed  together  that  we  will  display  it  to  you  in  his  own 
words,  which  are: 

“A  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  opposed  to  science  by  having  for  its 
immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth;  to  romance,  by  having  for  its 
object  an  indefinite  instead  of  a definite  pleasure,  being  a poem 
only  so  far  as  tljis  object  is  attained;  romance  presenting  perceptible 
images  with  definite,  poetry  with  indefinite  sensations,  to  which 
end  music  is  an  essential,  since  the  comprehension  of  sweet  sound 
is  our  most  indefinite  conception.  Music,  when  combined  with  a 
pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry ; music  without  the  idea,  is  simply  music ; 
the  idea  without  the  music  is  prose,  from  its  very  definitiveness. 
In  other  words: 

None  sing  so  wildly  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel.” 

We  find  much  to  admire  in  his  words,  but  we  did  not  feel 
thoroughly  satisfied.  We  went  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  found  his 
definition  extending  over  a page  and  a half,  but  again  the  garment 
was  in  need  of  alteration.  From  one  literary  workshop  to  another 
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we  journeyed  with  poetry,  each  time  meeting  with  some  disap- 
pointment. We  began  to  think  that  poetry  was  of  such  peculiar 
proportions  that  we  would  never  succeed  in  finding  a genuine  philo- 
sophical definition.  Just  as  we  were  becoming  firmly  convinced  of 
this  opinion,  we  dropped  into  the  study  of  one  of  the  professors 
at  Fordham.  To  our  amazement,  he  brought  forth  a garment  which 
fitted  perfectly.  Prompted  by  skepticism,  we  examined  it  carefully 
and  turned  it  over  and  over.  It  contained  the  genus  and  the  differ- 
entiating species,  and  there  in  fine  array  were  the  four  causes — the 
material,  the  efficient,  the  formal,  and  the  final.  Here  are  "his  words 
that  you  may  admire  them  by  direct  observation : 

“Poetry  is  thought  informed  with  beauty  by  the  reason-guided 
imagination,  and  expressed  in  sensuous  and  metrical  language  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  ennobling  delight.” 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


Ode  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

i 

Thou  Goddess  fair,  so  lofty  reared, 

Who  scanst  the  sun-lit  bay 
Far  where  the  gleaming  surge 
Rolls  golden  through  the  day, 

Art  thou  a truth?  or  tower’st  there 
A mockery  in  the  sun-filled  air? 

Thy  bronze  encrusted  figure  stares 

To  where  the  ocean  meets  the  blue. 

Why  turnest  thou  thy  back  upon 
The  land  that  calls  thee  true? 

Thy  blazing  torch  in  brightness  glares 
To  light  the  distant  deep, 

Thy  kindly  light  now  shines  in  vain 
O’er  a city’s  troubled  sleep. 


Ode  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
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II 

The  nation’s  guardian  spirit,  thou, 

Weep  for  thy  children’s  sin. 

Now,  heavenwards  thy  eyes  are  raised, 

Heed  not  this  hell-bred  din. 

Look  home ! thou  grieving  spirit, 

For  we  are  not  thy  kin. 

Oh  Liberty ! thy  sons  are  mad, 

Thy  bounties  are  betrayed; 

Oh,  graceful  sprite ! well  thou  art  sad, 

Thy  sons  ’gainst  thee  arrayed ! 

Thy  city  is  the  proudest  gem 

That  lights  the  nation’s  crown ; 

Thy  children  are  unfaithful, 

For  now  they  tear  thee  down. 

III 

Raise  Bacchus  now  and  bind  his  brow 
With  the  wine-moist  garland  round 

Which  the  city  weaves ; while  Heaven  grieves, 

By  her  youths  and  maidens  bound. 

IV 

Raise  Bacchus  now  and  turn  his  brow 

Till  he  looks  on  the  maddened  throng 

Where  his  altar’s  raised  and  his  name  is  praised, 

In  the  shouts  of  the  sinner’s  song. 

John  P.  McCaffrey,  T6. 


Aftermath  Arcanigrams 

The  most  wholesome  brand  of  tea  is  veracity.  Now  that  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  at  hand,  let  no  one  have  occasion  to  call  you  a 
Fourth-of-Julier. 

Love  nature.  All  things  represent  the  essence  of  God  imper- 
fectly ; even  a little  blade  of  grass  should  cut  its  way  to  our  appre- 
ciation. 


One  extreme  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  No 
one  likes  a pinching  pair  of  shoes,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a blistered 
foot  than  a “sore  head.” 


Conversation  has  been  called  the  spice  of  life.  Igitur,  never 
shake  with  rage,  because  wrath  is  the  pepper-box  of  burning  ex- 
pressions. Good  taste  demands  that  our  words  be  seasoned  with 
moderation. 


A “Crank” 

A “crank,”  perhaps,  is  just  a man 
Of  such  a turn  of  mind, 

That  he  can  make  his  neighbors  feel 
That  life  is  one  big  “grind.” 

Out  of  charity  we  might  refute  the  above  lines  by  saying  that 
a “crank”  is  simply  a person  whose  thoughts  do  not  turn  in  the 
same  direction  as  our  own. 


It  never  pays  to  look  for  trouble — unless  you  are  a policeman. 
Duplicity  is  a shell-game — and  the  practicer  thereof,  a “bad 

egg-” 


Whoever  flies  into  a passion  is  practicing  a dangerous  form 
of  aviation. 


Aftermath  Arcanigrams 
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People  with  stormy  dispositions  come  easily  to  blows.  Many  a 
irien&ship  has  foundered  upon  the  shoals  of  indignation. 

Kindly  words  are  like  drops  of  refreshing  rain,  reviving  the 
little  flowers  of  hope  which  have  wilted  in  the  garden  of  the  crest- 
fallen. 

Pride  is  powerful  and  can  sometimes  turn  the  head  of  a strong 
man.  Conservative  dispositions  have  been  overturned  by  a wave  of 
popular  approval. 

Small  words  may  have  deep  meaning,  if  they  are  well  put. 


Don’t  always  express  your  amusement  with  a loud  guffaw.  To 
laugh  up  your  sleeve  may  be  permissible  at  times,  considering  the 
location  of  the  “funny  bone.” 


Strive  for  originality.  When  the  mercury  rises  above  summer 
heat,  try  something  else  on  your  neighbor  besides  “Is-it-hot-enough- 
for-you  ?” 


To  My  Typewriter: 

I could  write  the  greatest  epic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 

And  its  writing  wouldn’t  trouble  me  a bit ; 

I could  earn  a wreath  of  laurel  that  would  keep  forever  green, 

IF — I only  knew  the  proper  keys  to  hit. 

Not  the  characters  to  be  found  upon  the  diploma,  but  the  char- 
acters of  the  diploma-holders,  are  the  things  of  real  value  in  college 
graduates.  

Don’t  run  down  your  neighbors — owners  of  motor-cars  take 
notice ! 

Help  the  needy,  remembering  that  the  month  of  a pocketbook  is 
able  to  utter  the  most  effective  words  of  charity. 


Then — Now — and  Hence 
We  own  Today,  the  Yesterday  is  dead, 
Tomorrow  is  not  ours,  but  lies  ahead ; 
Still,  let  each  thought  and  action  ever  be 
Regardful  of  the  value  of  all  three. 
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There  is  a quotation  in  Philippians  which  runs  something  like 
this:  “I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I am,  therein  to  be  con- 
tent.” There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  we  need  that 
power.  Some  months  ago  I penned  a few  lines  which  I am  per- 
suaded to  reprint,  not  to  spread  a feeling  of  gloom,  but  to  dissemin- 
ate the  seeds  of  comfort  which  may  be  found  in  the  last  stanza.  It 
reads  as  follows : 


A World-Weary  Song 
How  strange  that  the  blows 
Of  the  long-past  woes 

Are  stinging  my  poor  heart  still ; 
While  the  days  of  glee 
Have  faded  from  me, 

In  vain  am  I seeking  their  thrill. 

The  road  has  been  steep, 

And  the  clinging  mud  deep, 

I am  weary  of  worry  and  toil — 

Worn  sad  by  the  years 
Where  the  rains  have  been  tears 

Besprinkling  life’s  grief-growing  soil. 

But  I’m  strong  in  the  thought 
That  it  is  not  for  naught, 

I believe  at  the  end  of  the  road 
There’s  a big  restful  inn 
Where  my  sad  heart  may  win 

A reward  for  the  patience  it  showed. 


The  leaves  of  a good  book,  like  the  leaves  of  nature,  seem  most 
beautiful  when  they  have  been  tinted  by  the  golden  autumntide  of 
impartial  criticism. 


An  Unrecorded  Stream 
When  words  of  wisdom  start  to  flow, 
And  bubbling  wit  streams  by, 

It’s  disconcerting  then  to  know 
Your  fountain-pen  is  dry. 
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Employ  thy  moments  in  a way  which  will  not  occasion  regret. 
The  reservoir  of  human  life  is  limited  in  its  capacity.  Clock-ticks 
mark  the  small  sections  of  time  as  they  drop  into  the  abyss  of 
eternity. 


There’s  an  old  adage  which  says : “De  gustibus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.”  I have  found  people  who  even  deny  that  the  earth  is 
round.  Most  of  us  feel  firmly  convinced  that  the  pious  Copernicus 
was  correct  in  his  conclusions  concerning  the  Solar  System.  Below 
you  will  find  the  orbit  which  my  thoughts  have  revolved  in  on  this 
question : 

The  Earth’s  Shape 
“An  oblate  spheroid,”  so  say  they 
Who  really  ought  to  know, 

Is  all  the  shape  this  Earth  of  ours 
To  scientists  can  show. 

But  I’m  inclined  to  think  sometimes 
When  things  are  dreary,  that 
This  little  Earth  of  ours  is  what 
A fellow  might  call  flat! 

When  Earth  hands  out  some  stinging  blows 
Which  sends  me  to  the  mat. 

I’m  dazed,  and  sort  o’  think  its  shape 
Is  like  a big  brick-bat! 

And  yet  when  I am  treated  right, 

When  men  seem  good  and  fair, 

When  skies  are  blue — instead  of  me — 

I think  the  Earth  is  square! 

But  judging  from  the  way  that  things 
Just  roll  along,  I’ve  found 
Thai:  when  I’m  in  a passive  mood 
I think  the  Earth’s  just  round. 


— Arcanus. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

Nothing,  in  oui1  estimation,  could  be  more  appropriate  for  this, 
our  final  issue,  than  the  reiteration  of  the  views  which  we  have 
set  forth  and  the  suggestions  which  we  have  offered  through  this 
column  during  the  year  which  has  just  come  to  a close.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  confine  our  editorials  to  topics  which  are  of  interest 
to  college  men,  and  above  all  to  Fordham  men.  We  have  preferred 
to  leave  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  outer  world  to  men  who 
are  out  in  the  world,  knowing  that  they  are  far  more  capable  of 
such  discussion  than  we,  and  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
our  own  little  circle  all  too  soon.  Thus,  we  pass  to  matters 
Fordham. 

The  greater  glory  of  the  University  must  ever  be  before  the 
mind  of  every  student  who  is  worthy  of  being  a Fordham  man. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  add  to  her  fame,  we  must  be  true  to 
several  fundamental  principles.  First  of  all,  we  must  let  no  petty 
rivalry  have  place  among  us ; we  must  see  that  factions  and  politics 
which  threaten  the  common  weal  are  speedily  abolished ; and  such 
organizations  can  be  broken  up  by  the  right  spirited  student’s  re- 
fusal to  join  them  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  members. 
Let  “Union”  be  our  motto,  and  let  us  earnestly  endeavor  to  have 
a bond  of  sympathy,  a feeling  of  companionship,  a spirit  of  good 
fellowship  existing  among  the  students  at  all  times. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  nothing  great  has  ever  been 
accomplished,  and  that  nothing  great  ever  will  be  accomplished 
without  sacrifice.  We  must  sacrifice  time,  and  energy,  and  pleas- 
ure that  Fordham’s  enterprises  may  be  successful — in  a word, 
personal  sacrifice  is  essential  for  her  growth  and  improvement. 
Our  efforts  may  not  always  be  crowned  by  success ; still,  we  must 
not  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  or  disgust,  but  we  must  keep 
on  striving  and  make  the  best  of  things.  Above  all,  don’t  be  an 
habitual  grumbler;  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a thing,  then  set  to 
worjc  and  strive  to  improve  it.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  improve, 
you  have  absolutely  no  right  to  criticise. 

The  world  today,  to  pass  to  the  third  point,  demands  progress ; 
and  while  a state  of  stagnation  may,  for  a time,  be  suffered  to  exist, 
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there  is  no  toleration  for  retrogression.  “Excelsior”  must  be  our 
slogan ; we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
but  must  endeavor  to  advance  Fordham  in  athletics,  in  intellectual 
affairs,  in  social  circles,  showing  our  spirit  and  doing  our  cheering 
in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  in  the  face  of  defeat. 

Lastly,  we  must  give  our  college  all  the  publicity  that  we  can. 
We  must  ever  be  ready  to  combat  any  attack  made  upon  her,  and 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  sing  her  praises  upon  every  possible 
occasion.  But  since  “actions  speak  louder  than  words,”  we  must 
show,  by  our  deeds,  what  Fordham  teaches  her  sons.  She  has  a 
right  to  demand  this,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respect  this  right.  Loy- 
alty is  defined  “faithfulness  to  plighted  principle  or  duty.”  It  is 
our  duty  to  honor,  and  respect,  and  glorify,  and  improve  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  we  know  of  no  more  fitting  manner  in  which  to  con- 
clude our  editorial  duties  than  to  say  to  every  alumnus  and  to 
every  student,  “Be  loyal  to  Fordham.” 


VALE 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  writer  feels  at  liberty  to  drop  the 
editorial  “we,”  and  to  make  a few  remarks  in  the  first  person 
singular.  With  this  issue  my  duties  as  editor  come  to  a close,  just 
as  my  college  days  came  to  a close  a short  time  ago.  But  before  I 
leave  the  “Sanctum,”  I think  that  praise  and  thanks  should  be  given 
those  who  so  justly  deserve  them — our  contributors,  both  literary 
and  financial ; the  board  of  editors  and  the  managing  editors ; and 
above  all,  the  Faculty  director,  who  has  not  confined  himself  to 
mere  supervision,  but  has  done  more  than  his  share  of  the  work. 
And  with  a word  of  farewell  to  all,  I retire  from  a position  which 
has  afforded  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and  in  which  I sincerely 
trust  I may  have  done  a trifle  for  the  good  of  Fordham. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 

In  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1913  and  a 
number  of  their  friends,  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered 
in  the  University  Chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  June  8,  by  the  Rev. 
M.  A.  Reilly,  pastor  of  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Woodlawn.  The 
preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  “So  let  your 
light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven.” 

Father  Reilly  said  that  he  wished  to  congratulate  the  graduates, 
not  upon  the  successful  completion  of  their  college  course,  but  upon 
the  great  opportunities  which  lay  before  them.  He  told  them  that 
the  world  was  waiting  for  them ; reviewed  the  agnosticism,  the 
materialism  and  the  social  evils  of  the  present  age,  and  assured 
them  that  men  expected  Catholic  college  graduates  to  combat  and  to 
conquer  these  powerful  forces.  The  glories  of  the  Church,  which 
has  invited  investigation  and  scrutiny  for  ages,  were  eloquently  set 
forth  by  the  speaker,  who  urged  the  students  to  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  sacred  principles  of  their  philosophy,  to  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  “so  let  their  light  shine  before  men 
that  they  might,  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven.” 

Class  Day 

Displaying  their  usual  enthusiasm,  the  Seniors  entered  into 
the  plan  with  a will,  and  on  Thursday,  June  12,  inaugurated  Class 
Day,  which  they  sincerely  trust  may  grow  in  popularity  and  in  ex- 
cellence until  it  takes  its  place  among  Fordham’s  honored  institu- 
tions. This  year’s  effort,  being  the  first,  was  naturally  rather 
modest;  but  the  class  president,  in  his  address,  reminded  the  audi- 
ence that  “mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,”  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  succeeding  classes  will  elaborate  the  event  which  has 
been  inaugurated  by  T3. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exercises  took  place  in  the  Auditorium, 
where  the  program  consisted  of  a short  orchestral  concert  and  the 
following  addresses  and  readings: 
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Address  of  Welcome,  John  G.  Flanigan,  class  president;  Class 
History,  John  J.  Keating;  Class  Poem,  Edward  P.  Gilleran;  Class 
Prophecy,  John  A.  Blake;  and  address,  Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.  J., 
professor  of  philosophy.  The  rendition,  by  the  Seniors,  of  a class 
song  composed  by  Harry  J.  Kane,  T3,  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  programme. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  indoor  exercises,  the  members  of  the 
class  marched  to  the  old  arbor  near  the  Auditorium  and  here  the 
class  ivy  was  planted  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors,  the  Ivy  Oration 
being  given  by  Harry  J.  Kane.  A very  enjoyable  and  successful 
dance,  given  at  the  Fordham  Club  in  the  evening,  brought  the 
exercises  to  a close. 


Commencement 

On  Monday  evening,  June  16,  the  sixty-eighth  annual  com- 
mencement of  St.  John’s  College  took  place  in  the  Auditorium,  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Farley,  Fordham’s  most  distinguished  alumnus, 
presiding.  An  academic  procession,  composed  of  men  prominent 
in  all  walks  of  life  marched  from  the  Administration  Building  to 
the  stage,  a thunder  of  applause  greeting  the  Cardinal  when  His 
Eminence  appeared  before  the  large  audience. 

As  this  year  marks  the  1600th  anniversary  of  the  Edict  of 
Toleration  by  which  Constantine  granted  religious  freedom  to  the 
Christians,  religious  liberty  formed  the  theme  of  the  three  gradu- 
ates’ addresses.  Thomas  W.  Kelly  spoke  on  “Constantine  the 
Great”;  Alexander  P.  J.  Vincent  on  “Daniel  O’Connell”;  while 
“Ludwig  Windthorst”  was  the  subject  of  Joseph  B.  Lynch’s  address. 
The  valedictory  was  eloquently  delivered  by  the  last  named  speaker. 

Just  before  the  conferring  of  the  degrees,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
McCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University,  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  new  scholarships : one  in  memory  of  Thomas  D. 
Crimmins  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burke ; two  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Cunningham ; one  by  the  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  of  the 
class  of  72;  and  one  by  Joseph  McAleenan,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  John,  who  was  at  one  time  a Fordham  student.  The  Presi- 
dent also  spoke  of  the  generous  gift,  by  the  Hon.  John  Whalen, 
of  the  Whalen  Memorial  Chapel,  announcing  that  it  is  to  be  a 
replica  of  the  beautiful  chapel  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  built  at 
Oxford  University. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  the 
Lion.  Bird  S.  Coler,  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  well  known 
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through  his  anti-Socialistic  writings ; and  upon  William  J.  O’Shea, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred  on  John  Philip 
Foleys  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Denis  O’Sullivan,  A.M. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Tomas  Mac- 
manus,  A.B.  (Fordharn)  ; George  M.  Hayes,  A.B.  (Fordharn)  ; 
Joseph  V.  McKee,  A.B.  (Fordharn)  ; Ignatius  M.  Wilkinson,  A.B. 
(Xavier),  LL.B.  (Fordharn)  ; and  Frederick  L.  Kane,  A.B.  (Holy 
Cross)  LL.B.  (Fordharn). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  course,  was  conferred  on 


Edward  Amy 
Burns  F.  Barford 
Louis  X.  Bautz 
John  A.  Blake 
William  F.  Cahill 
Richard  S.  Conway 
Hugh  J.  Courtney 
John  G.  Flanigan 
Edward  P.  Gilleran 
Thomas  J.  Graham 
John  S.  Griffin 
Anthony  B.  Isaacs 
Edwin  A.  Kane 
Henry  J.  Kane 
John  J.  Keating 
Thomas  W.  Kelly 
Francis  A.  Lederle 
Joseph  B.  Lynch 


John  F.  McCarthy 
Joseph  E.  McKenna 
William  J.  McLaughlin 
William  B.  Mendes 
Patrick  A.  Monahan 
Christian  C.  I.  Oehler 
Arthur  L.  O’Toole 
Joseph  T.  Phelan 
James  D.  Rogers 
Edward  A.  Schmidt 
Charles  R.  Small 
James  E.  Smith 
Raymond  Smith 
Cornelius  J.  Smyth 
Thomas  I.  Traub 
Alexander  P.  Vincent 
Samuel  R.  Wiley 
Alford  J.  Williams 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  course,  was  conferred  on 
Hugh  A.  Allen  John  G.  Fruin 

Felix  H.  Duffy  John  J.  Murphy 

Walter  L.  Dunn  John  T.  Stahl 

William  K.  Elliffe  Francis  J.  Sullivan 

James  P.  Timoney 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  in  course,  was  con- 

Walter  R.  McGahren 
Francis  J.  McNamara 

The  degree  was  conferred  upon  Richard  S.  Conway  and  James 
D.  Rogers  summa  cum  laitde,  and  upon  Anthony  B.  Isaacs,  Edwin 
A.  Kane  and  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  cum  laude. 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class,  meaning  the  best  average 
for  recitations  and  examinations,  were  awarded  to  Richard  S. 
Conway. 

The  Hughes  medal,  founded  by  the  late  Eugene  Kelly,  Esq., 
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in  memory  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  for  the  best  examination  in 
Mental  Philosophy,  was  awarded  to  Richard  S.  Conway. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  biographical  essay  on  a Catholic 
of  eminent  reputation,  the  competition  being  open  to  the  college 
classes,  was  awarded  to  Edward  P.  Gilleran  of  Senior  class.  Sub- 
ject, “Archbishop  Hughes.” 

The  Jouin  medal  for  the  best  paper  on  Evidences  of  Religion, 
founded  by  the  Alumni,  in  memory  of  Father  Louis  Jouin,  S.  J.,  the 
competition  being  open  to  the  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  Ed- 
ward P.  Gilleran  of  Senior  class. 

The  gold  medal,  founded  by  the  Alumni  and  friends,  for  the 
best  debate  at  the  annual  public  debate  of  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society,  was  awarded  to  Thomas  W.  Kelly  of  Senior. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  original  speech  at  the  annual 
oratorical  contest,  donated  by  the  Hon.  William  Ridder,  the  com- 
petition being  open  to  the  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  Thomas 
W.  Kelly  of  Senior. 

The  prize  of  $50  in  gold,  founded  by  the  Fordham  University 
Alumni  Association,  for  the  best  paper  on  a literary  subject,  the 
competition  being  open  to  the  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  John 
A.  Blake,  of  Senior.  Subject,  “The  Character  of  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet.” 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  Junior  class  was 
awarded  to  Harold  M.  Mulqueen.  Prize  for  second  honors  to  Ed- 
win S.  Murphy.  Honorably  mentioned:  Frederick  W.  Schloss- 
stein,  John  A.  Casey,  Bartley  A.  Moynahan,  Joseph  V.  Holahan, 
James  T.  Dunn.  Prize  for  Physics  in  Junior  class  was  awarded  to 
Harold  M.  Mulqueen. 

For  the  highest  honors  in  Sophomore  (A)  class,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Edward  J.  Sweeney ; for  second  honors,  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Edward  R.  Moore.  Honorably  mentioned : Walter 
A.  Lynch,  Cyril  B.  Egan,  Edward  J.  Malone.  The  prize  in  Me- 
chanics was  awarded  to  Edward  R.  Moore ; the  prize  in  Chemistry 
to  Edward  R.  Moore. 

For  the  highest  honors  in  Sophomore  (B)  class,  the  medals 
were  awarded  ex  aequo  to  Robert  J.  Murray  and  Ernest  Weller. 
Prizes  for  second  honors  were  awarded  ex  aequo  to  Joseph  W. 
Rafter  and  Edward  M.  Betowski.  Honorably  mentioned:  Vin- 
cent Mulry,  Joseph  B.  Walsh,  Dominic  A.  Puleo,  William  F.  Hein- 
rich. The  prize  in  Mechanics  was  awarded  to  Frederick  J.  Ashley; 
the  prize  in  Chemistry  to  Edward  M.  Betowski. 
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The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  of  Freshman  (A)  class, 
was  awarded  to  William  A.  Clarke ; the  prize  for  second  honors 
to  Raymond  D.  O’Connell.  Honorably  mentioned:  James  J. 
Baxter,  Walter  A.  Hynes,  Joseph  A.  Marone,  Joseph  A.  Dodin  and 
Thomas  J.  Taylor.  The  prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to 
William  A.  Clarke;  in  French,  to  Joseph  A.  Dodin;  in  Spanish,  to 
William  A.  Clarke. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  of  Freshman  (B)  class  was 
awarded  to  John  P.  McCaffrey;  the  prize  for  second  honors  was 
awarded  ex  aequo  to  Henry  J.  Amy,  and  John  J.  Reilly.  Honor- 
ably mentioned:  Robert  G.  McLaughlin,  Charles  S.  Power,  Fran- 
cis X.  Doyle,  Stephen  L.  O’Beirne,  E.  Borgia  Butler,  William  F. 
Leahy,  Joseph  F.  Mulcahy  and  William  X.  Quilty.  The  prize  in 
Mathematics  was  awarded  to  John  P.  McCaffrey ; the  prize  in  Ger- 
man to  Charles  S.  Power. 

The  address  to  the  graduates,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  delivered  at  Fordham,  and  was  given  by  Alma 
Mater’s  noted  alumnus,  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  York. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  made  a short  address  in  which 
he  congratulated  both  the  graduates  and  Fordham.  He  said  that 
although  the  college  was  approaching  its  seventieth  commence- 
ment, the  three  score  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man,  still  signs  of 
renewed  youth  and  vigor  were  everywhere  apparent.  In  all  these 
years,  he  remarked,  Fordham  had  received  no  large  contributions, 
and  that  the  generous  gift  mentioned  by  the  President  earlier  in 
the  evening  was  the  largest  gift  that  had  ever  been  given  her.  His 
Eminence  expressed  the  hope  that  Fordham  would  some  day  be 
as  richly  endowed  as  neighboring  universities,  and  that  ere  long 
the  campus,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  country,  would  be  bristling 
with  buildings.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  Catholic  education  for 
Catholic  youth,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Cardinal 
gave  the  audience  his  benediction.  The  academic  procession  of  the 
Faculty,  Monsignori  and  guests  then  proceeded  from  the  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  Fordham’s  youngest  sons,  who  form  the  largest  class  that, 
the  University  has  ever  sent  forth.  E.  D. 


Valedictory 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1913: 

At  last  has  arrived  the  hour  which  crowns  years  of  ardent 
expectation.  With  longing  eyes  we  looked  forward  to  this,  our 
Commencement  Day,  yet  now  that  it  is  upon  us,  we  find  the  day  is 
somehow  overshadowed  with  just  a tinge  of  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  parting;  sadness,  because  we  leave  behind  us  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  college  life ; sadness,  because  we  say  good-bye  to 
those  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  friends;  sadness,  because 
we  leave  the  grand  old  college  whose  every  spot  we  love  and  whose 
every'-memory  we  shall  cherish.  But  this  is  not  a day  of  sadness. 
Rather  it  is  an  event  of  joy.  Today  each  one  of  us  goes  forth  a 
Catholic  college  graduate,  armed  with  the  splendid  equipment  of  a 
generous  education  to  do  battle  in  a world  of  social  unrest  and 
anarchy,  a world  of  irreligion,  indifference  and  untruth,  a world  of 
continuous  and  bitter  strife,  but  we  are  eager  for  the  fray — nay, 
more,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  and  rejoice  in  the  circumstance  that 
Providence  has  entrusted  to  us  the  duty  of  being  not  mere  soldiers, 
but  of  being  standard  bearers  in  the  battle.  Ours  is  a golden  op- 
portunity, the  opportunity  to  apply  in  real  life,  in  the  din  and 
strife,  the  principles  of  our  Catholic  training.  We  have  our  duties, 
the  good  that  we  can  do ; we  have  our  ideals,  the  uplift  of  humanity 
and  God’s  glory ; we  have  our  standard,  religion — truth ; and  we 
have  a world-wide  field  in  which  to  make  practical  our  duties,  our 
standards,  our  ideals. 

The  world  is  before  us,  fellow  classmates ; it  awaits  us.  We 
must  leave  Alma  Mater  and  go  forth  to  do  the  work  which  she 
has  taught  us,  but  we  must  not,  we  shall  not,  forsake  Alma  Mater, 
we  shall  not  forget  good  St.  John’s,  we  shall  not  forget  the  friends 
that  she  has  given  us.  We  shall  be  always  with  her  in  spirit,  doing 
her  work  in  the  world,  and  enhancing  her  glory  as  best  we  may. 

One  word  of  gratitude.  To  those  who  have  so  nobly  striven 
to  give  us  a life  training,  to  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
ceaseless  energy  to  impart  to  us  the  spirit  of  Christian  knighthood, 
we  extend  our  gratitude.  To  a man,  we  are  sincerely  grateful,  and 
we  hope  some  day  to  give  a practical  demonstration  of  our  grati- 
tude. And  now  there  remain  the  last  brief  words  of  farewell,  the 
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words  which  we  ourselves  have  heard  for  perhaps  four,  six  and 
eight  years  in  this  same  hall.  Commonplace?  Yes — but  always 
with  a new  sadness.  We  stand  here,  today,  fellow  classmates,  bound 
together  in  the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  memory  of  the  past;  in 
the  cherished  remembrance  of  our  college  and  our  class.  We  are 
bound  together  now,  as  we  have  never  been  before,  and  the  last 
handclasp  has  a peculiar  thrill.  But  our  hour  is  at  hand.  With 
cherished  affection  for  Fordham,  with  unshaken  loyalty  to  one 
another,  with  gratitude  to  all,  with  minds  and  hearts  bent  on  noble 
things,  with  a steadfast  devotion  to  Catholic  principles  we  go  forth, 
fellow  classmates,  and  Godspeed. 

Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13. 


Address  to  Graduates 

Speech  of  Lieut. -Gov.,  Martin  H.  Glynn,  to  the  Class  of  l913, 
of  Fordham  University,  at  its  Commencement 
Exercises,  Monday,  June  16. 

Nineteen  years  ago  this  commencement  day  I was  a member 
of  the  class  graduated  from  this  college.  Nineteen  years  ago  I 
stood  where  you  stand  tonight,  and  I am  a better  Fordham  man 
now  than  I was  then.  Nineteen  years  ago  from  now  you,  too,  will 
be  better  Fordham  men  than  you  are  today.  You  may  not  think 
this  possible,  but  you  will  find  it  come  true.  The  chemistry  of 
time  will  react  upon  you  as  it  has  reacted  upon  those  who  have 
gone  before  you  from  these  classic  halls.  Fordham’s  seal  is  on 
your  hand,  her  spirit  in  your  heart,  her  laurel  on  your  brow,  her 
stamp  upon  your  manhood.  Only  the  hand  of  Death  can  loosen 
the  seal,  chill  the  spirit,  snatch  away  the  laurel  or  stifle  the  man- 
hood. Go  where  you  will,  do  what  you  may,  the  atmosphere  of 
old  Rose  Hill  will  cling  round  you  still.  Climb  ever  so  high  or  fall 
ever  so  low,  win  fortune’s  gold  or  struggle  for  existence,  gain 
distinction  or  be  lost  in  obscurity,  clothe  yourself  in  the  purple 
of  the  world  or  the  sandals  of  the  hermit — far  down  the  corridor 
of  years  you  will  hear  in  the  twilight  of  memory  and  the  borderland 
of  sleep  the  silvery  peal  of  Fordham’s  angelus  bell,  the  choral  song 
ot  the  morning  Mass,  the  triumphant  shout  of  collegiate  victory 
on  the  battlefield  of  sport;  in  the  twilight  of  memory  and  the 
borderland  of  sleep  you  will  play  the  old  plays,  perform  the  old 
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pranks,  and  sing  the  old  songs  of  the  days  you  end  today;  in  the 
twilight  of  memory  and  the  borderland  of  sleep  you  will  live  anew 
your  college  days  amid  these  ivied  walls,  these  stately  trees,  these 
best  of  boys  and  these  goodly  priests, — and  from  the  vision  and 
the  dream,  the  rhapsody  and  the  retrospect,  you  will  draw  inspira- 
tion to  give  strength  to  your  arm  and  purpose  to  your  will. 

This  is  a Jesuit  college  and  you,  members  of  the  Class  of  1913, 
will  be  known  as  Jesuit  boys.  Protagoras  once  told  Socrates  that 
virtue  could  be  taught;  that  virtue  should  be  an  ally  of  education. 
What  Protagoras  said  could  be  done — the  Jesuits  have  been  doing 
for  ages.  Better  schooling  than  you  have  had  the  world  does  not 
afford.  For  centuries  the  Jesuits  have  stood  unrivaled  in  the  field 
of  liberal  education.  They  equip  their  students  with  the  teachings 
of  civilization : they  show  them  the  grandeur  of  Greece,  the  glory 
of  Rome  and  the  majesty  of  today.  They  combine  the  ideal  with 
the  scientific,  the  religious  with  the  patriotic.  They  teach  the  sacred- 
ness of  duty  and  the  privileges  of  right.  They  maintain  there  is  a 
law  of  heaven  and  there  is  a law  of  earth.  They  preach  “The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen”  and 
this  constitutes  the  faith  of  St.  Paul.  They  mingle  Christianity 
with  humanity,  art  with  science,  history  with  poetry,  theories  of 
politics  with  the  theses  of  philosophy ; but  they  do  not  develop  the 
head  at  the  expense  of  the  heart,  they  do  not  poison  the  well 
springs  of  human  nature  with  potations  of  despondency  or  sprink- 
lings of  doubt. 

The  Jesuit  imprimatur,  says  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  essays,  won 
a book  entrance  into  the  libraries  of  the  world.  Now,  the  Jesuit 
imprimatur  is  the  Jesuit  imprimatur  whether  placed  on  book  or  man. 
Tonight,  members  of  the  Class  of  1913,  Fordham’s  diploma  places 
upon  you  the  Jesuit  imprimatur.  Its  outline  is  glorious,  its  signifi- 
cance splendid,  and  for  you  it  will  win  entrance  into  the  favor  of 
men  provided  you  are  what  the  Jesuit  imprimataur  proclaims  you 
to  be. 

No  one  expects  you,  my  young  friends,  to  preach  your  phil- 
osophy of  life  in  the  market  place  like  Socrates,  but  everybody 
does  expect  you  to  live  up  to  it  where  men  can  view  and  God  alone 
can  see.  No  one  expects  you  to  go  hunting  for  an  honest  man  with 
a lighted  lantern  like  Diogenes,  but  everybody  does  expect  you  to 
know  and  to  show  that  at  least  one  honest  man  resides  beneath 
your  own  hat. 

Now,  the  world  expects  much  of  you — but  none  too  much — 
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and  you  must  not  expect  too  much  of  the  world.  Be  an  average 
man,  an  average  man  at  his  best — that’s  what  your  friends  expect 
and  Fordham  demands.  The  average  man  at  his  best  may  set  no 
rivers  on  fire,  but  he  makes  the  wheels  of  life  go  ’round.  Neither 
the  brilliant  Paul  nor  the  mystic  John  was  selected  as  the  Founda- 
tion Rock  of  Faith.  The  choice  fell  upon  Peter — Peter,  symbolic 
of  the  average  man  at  his  best.  Things  built  from  the  bottom  up 
survive;  things  built  from  the  top  down  perish.  So  tonight  Ford- 
ham commissions  you  to  carry  her  colors — the  Maroon  you  love 
so  well — out  into  the  flare  of  strife  and  the  quietude  of  peace — not 
as  supermen,  but  as  average  men  at  their  best,  with  reverence  in 
your  hearts,  iron  in  your  blood  and  inspiration  in  your  brains. 

Men  of  faith  you  are; — men  of  work  and  vision  you  must  be. 
The  man  of  the  hour  is  the  man  who  does  things.  Napoleon’s  coat 
of  arms — “shirt-sleeves” — has  become  fashionable,  and  society’s 
drones  are  tabooed  as  industrial  twins  of  the  hobo.  The  romance 
of  chivalry  gives  place  to  the  poetry  of  mechanism.  Kipling’s 
“Song  of  Steam”  supplants  Tennyson’s  “King  Arthur  With  His 
Table  Round”;  the  “Man  on  Horseback”  salutes  “The  Man  With 
the  Hoe.”  There  is  no  place  today  for  what  Homer  calls  a dead 
weight  upon  the  earth.  Mallock  wrote  a wonderful  book  to  ask  if 
life  is  worth  living,  and  the  world  answers  “Yes,  if  we  work.” 
Drummond  made  himself  famous  by  asserting  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world,  but  the  world  says  “Not  so.”  We  might  live 
without  love,  but  we  could  not  exist  without  work.  What  the  world 
asserts;  literature  proves.  Goethe  says  so  in  “Faust,”  Lowell  says 
so  in  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,”  Balzac  says  so  in  the  immortal 
words  of  the  Cure  of  Montegnac  to  the  most  charming,  the  most 
graceless  and  the  most  idle  loafer  in  the  pages  of  fiction. 

With  the  equipment  Fordham  gives  you,  my  young  friends, 
you  ought  to  be  somebody  and  do  something  out  in  the  world — if 
only  you  will  work.  Don’t  rattle  around  in  the  shoes  of  the  present 
waiting  for  the  slippers  of  the  future.  Dead  men’s  shoes  often 
have  no  soles  and  frequently  poor  uppers.  Take  Carlisle’s  advice 
and  do  the  work  nearest  at  hand.  Realize  that  life’s  little  things 
are  the  big  things  and  do  not  fear  defeat.  You  will  never  win  a 
victory  if  you  never  risk  defeat.  General  Greene — that  plucky 
Irish  warrior — never  won  a battle,  yet  every  defeat  was  a triumph, 
and  Washington  won  the  Revolution  by  the  battles  that  he  lost. 

Blaze  your  own  way  in  life;  walk  on  your  own  feet;  work 
with  your  own  hands;  and  speak  with  your  own  mind.  Don’t  be 
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a graphophone  and  don’t  be  an  automaton ! Circumstances  may 
hamper  you,  but  they  cannot  defeat  you  if  you  keep  your  blood  red 
and  your  brain  clear.  Talleyrand  walked  with  difficulty;  Alex- 
ander Pope  wore  a leather  jacket  to  keep  him  from  bending  double; 
Napoleon  rode  a horse  with  the  bouncings  of  a novice;  Bobby 
Burns  tipped  the  bottle  but  he  did  not  drown  the  muse;  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  wrote  like  an  angel  while  dying  like  a man;  James 
G.  Blaine  solved  problems  of  state  while  sufferings  pangs  of  pain; 
Helen  Keller,  though  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  sees  the  wonders 
of  creation,  hears  the  music  of  the  ages  and  speaks  with  the  master 
minds  of  thought;  John  D.  Rockefeller  cannot  eat  a square  meal 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  can’t  spell.  Yet  these  people  did  not  allow 
what  they  could  not  do  to  prevent  them  from  doing  what  they 
could.  Indifference  to  the  magic  of  work,  the  potency  of  drudgery, 
is  the  curse  of  too  many  college  men.  They  want  to  fly  before  they 
can  creep ; they  want  to  be  ten  thousand  dollar  men  before  they  are 
thirty-cent  apprentices.  Not  even  college  can  teach  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  worldly  wisdom  as  a sponge  drinks  water.  Worldly 
wisdom,  my  young  friends,  is  a slow  growth.  You  can’t  get  it  in 
the  circus  of  society  or  the  pantomime  of  sport;  you  can’t  get  it  in 
the  frivolities  of  pleasure  or  the  steeplechase  of  mirth ; but  you  can 
get  it  in  man’s  work  among  men  and  nowhere  else. 

In  “A  Tramp  Abroad,”  Mark  Twain  says  because  he  did  not 
know  where  and  how  to  go  he  walked  forty-five  miles  one  night 
trying  to  find  his  bed  in  an  old  German  castle.  No  educated  man 
has  any  business  to  be  a tramp  on  life’s  highway — every  educated 
man  ought  to  know  where  to  find  a man’s  work  and  how  to  do  it. 

I consider  it  a part  of  man’s  work  to  take  a hand  in  making 
current  history.  I would  advise  abjuration  of  public  office  but  I 
would  urge  an  interest  in  politics.  I have  no  patience  with  those  edu- 
cated and  refined  gentlemen  who  hold  aloof  from  the  political  field 
because  it  smells  of  “villainous  saltpetre.”  They  are  like  the  lord  in 
the  play,  “perfumed  like  a milliner,”  who  used  a bottle  of  smelling- 
salts  to  protect  his  nose  from  the  carnage  smell  of  battle  and  who 
would  be  a soldier  if  it  were  not  for  the  guns.  This  powdered 
milliner  of  a warrior  is  no  more  grotesque  than  the  lettered  dilet- 
tantes who  hold  themselves  above  their  country’s  affairs.  Like. 
George  William  Curtis,  you  can  be  a gentleman  in  politics,— even 
if  some  gentlemen  cannot  be  in  politics  because  their  gentility  is  of 
the  hot-house  variety  instead  of  nature’s  brand. 

To  be  rounded  men  though,  my  young  friends,  you  must  mix 
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vision  with  your  work.  Life  is  not  all  drudgery  and  “The  man 
who  thinks  the  grass  will  not  grow  at  night  unless  he  lies  awake  to 
watch  it  either  lands  in  an  insane  asylum  or  on  an  emperor’s 
throne.”  In  the  usefulness  of  the  cabbage  do  not  overlook  the 
splendor  of  the  rose.  St.  Francis  proved  laughter  to  be  as  divine 
as  tears.  Indulge  in  what  Alexander  Pope  called 

“The  statesman’s  scheme 
The  air-built  castle  and  the  golden  dream, 

The  youth’s  romantic  wish,  the  chemist’s  flame 
And  poet’s  vision  of  eternal  fame.” 

Vision  is  often  fact,  reality  a fraud.  Be  men  of  vision!  Don’t 
try  to  measure  life  by  mathematics  for  you  can’t  do  it.  Life  is  not 
warp  for  the  mapmaker, — life  is  woof  for  the  doer  and  the  dreamer. 
Homer’s  Iliad  is  great  because  life  is  a battle,  Homer’s  Odyssey  is 
great  because  life  is  a journey,  the  Book  of  Job  is  great  because 
life  is  a riddle  and  you  can’t  measure  a riddle,  you  can’t  measure 
a battle,  you  can’t  measure  a journey  whose  end  you  cannot  see. 

Vision  and  work — they  span  the  earth  with  railroads  and 
cleave  the  sea  with  ships ; they  give  wings  to  man  to  fly  the  air  and 
fins  to  swim  the  deep ; they  create  the  harmonies  of  music  and  the 
whirr  of  factory  wheels;  they  give  soul  to  oratory  and  melody  to 
song ; they  bring  man  toward  the  angels  and  heaven  nearer  earth. 

Work  conquers  earth  and  vision  reaches  heaven. 

Sea  and  land  and  sky  belong  to  the  man  of  vision.  He  is 
landlord,  sea-lord,  air-lord. 

“Wherever  snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever 
day  and  night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever  the  blue  heaven  is  hung 
by  clouds  or  sown  with  stars,  wherever  are  forms  with  transparent 
boundaries,  wherever  are  outlets  into  celestial  space,  wherever  is 
danger  and  awe  and  love” — there  the  man  of  vision  dreams  his 
dream  of  things  that  are  not  and  from  the  forge  of  his  dream  the 
man  of  work  hammers  into  existence  the  things  that  are  to  be. 

Be  men  of  work ! Be  men  of  vision ! And  if  you  are,  some 
poet  of  the  future  will  sing  of  you  as  Fordham’s  poetic  son  sang  of 
Archbishop  Hughes  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  on  the  college  lawn 

“Faults,  yes,  his  heart  throbbed  warm  with  pulses  human, 

But  carping  envy’s  self  might  scarce  deplore 

The  faults  that  doubly  vouched  him  staunch  and  true  man 
And  only  made  men  love  him  all  the  more. 
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“Motes  in  the  sunshine,  foam  bells  on  the  billows, 
Cloud  shadows  flitting  o’er  the  mountain-top, 
His  faults  but  marked  the  mighty  play,  the  motion, 
Of  a grand  nature  in  its  grand  unrest.” 


Commencement  of  Law  and  Medical 

Schools 


The  commencement  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  of 
Fordham  University  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  10,  in 
the  University  Auditorium.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J., 
President  of  Fordham  University,  presided.  On  the  stage  were 
Paul  Fuller,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  Dr.  William  P. 
Healy,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  together  with  a large  number 
of  men  prominent  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Edward  Spector,  whose  sub- 
ject was  “Should  an  Accused  Testify?”;  Robert  E.  Shortell,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Minimum  Wage  by  Legislation,”  and  Frederick  L. 
Kane,  A.  B.,  on  “The  Integrity  of  the  Constitution.”  The  address 
to  the  graduates  was  by  Joseph  Byrne,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  M.D.  His 
subject  was  “Professional  Ideals.” 


Degrees  Conferred 

The  Deeree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on : 


Benjamin  P.  Alexander 
M.  Raoul  Barrios 
Charles  E.  Benoit 
Daniel  J.  Brennan 
Edward  J.  Conlon 
Charles  G.  Coster,  A.B. 

( Cum  laude ) 
F.  Regis  Coyle,  A.M. 

John  F.  Cronin,  A.B. 

Robert  H.  Doherty,  A.M. 

( Cum  laude ) 

John  P.  Donovan 
Michael  A.  Elliott 
Howard  C.  Evans 
John  T.  Fadden,  A.B. 


Frederick  L.  Kane,  A.B. 

( Cum  laude) 
Roger  L.  Kirk,  A.B. 

John  P.  McArdle,  A.B. 

Joseph  A.  McCabe 
Peter  A.  McCabe,  A.B. 

Thomas  F.  McDermott,  A.B. 
Andrew  J.  McElhinney,  A.B. 

( Cum  laude ) 
Daniel  H.  Morrissey 
J.  Oliver  Murphy 
William  H.  O’Brien 

( Cum  laude) 
John  D-  O’Connor,  A.B. 

Thomas  A.  Pentony 
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John  R.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S. 

John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Benjamin  Goldberg 

(Summa  cam  laude ) 
Matthew  C.  Griffin,  A.B. 

William  L.  Griffin,  A.M. 

Thomas  J.  Harding.  A.B. 
Howard  B.  Harte,  A.B. 

( Cum  laude ) 
Arthur  H.  Indelkofer 

( Cum  laude ) 
Alfred  N.  Joerg,  A.B. 

Ralph  S.  Wole 


Morris  Popper,  A.B. 

(Summa  cum  laude ) 
John  B.  Purcell 
William  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  H.  Robers 
Robert  E.  Shortell 

(Cum  laude) 

Edward  Spector 

(Cum  laude) 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 
John  A.  Stoehr 
Leo  S.  Sullivan,  A.B. 

:,  A.B. 


The  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on: 


William  P.  Ahearn 
Alfred  Alliegro 
Pasquale  A.  D.  Badia 
Charles  H.  Brush 
Lawrence  E.  Cotter 
William  J.  Clemens 
William  T.  Callery 
Frederick  J.  Dillemuth 
Jacob  Diner 
John  E.  Dolan 
Max  Erdheifti 
James  J.  Fitzgerald 
John  J.  Flynn 
John  P.  Holden 
Abraham  Lobel 


Joseph  H.  Mosher,  A.  B. 
John  I.  Meagher 
Charles  F.  McCarty 
Benjamin  Morowitz 
Malcolm  T.  Munkittrick 
Francis  J.  O’Brien 
Richard  A.  Rendich 
Lawrence  D.  Roche 
William  Siegmeister 
George  A.  Sheehan 
Abraham  Siskind 
Christopher  G.  Smith 
James  W.  Timlin,  A.B. 
Henry  Weinberg 
Robert  V.  Williams,  A.B. 


Before  conferring  the  degrees  on  the  graduates,  the  President 
of  the  University  remarked  the  great  success  of  the  Law  School 
and  noted  that  in  the  recent  Bar  examinations  of  New  York  State, 
88  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  from  Fordham  School  of  Law  were 
successful. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Medical  School,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Dr.  William  P.  Healy,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  an- 
nounced the  following  honors  and  prizes. 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class  were  won  by  Frederick  J, 
Dillemuth.  who  was  also  awarded  the  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
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in  gold  presented  by  Dr.  Robert  Coleman  Kemp  for  the  best  exam- 
ination, both"  clinical  and  oral,  in  Gastro-Enterology.  A prize  of 
ten  dollars  in  gold  for  the  second  best  examination  in  the  same 
subject  was  awarded  to  Christopher  G.  Smith. 

A prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  offered  by  Dr.  Justin 
Herold  for  the  best  paper  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  awarded 
to  Lawrence  E.  Cotter.  The  prize  in  Surgery  presented  by  Dr. 
William  Meyer,  was  awarded  ex  aequo  to  Richard  A.  Rendich  and 
Lawrence  D.  Roche. 

A prize  given  by  Dr.  John  H.  Coughlin  to  the  student  of  each 
section  of  the  Senior  class  who  does  the  best  work  in  his  clinics  in 
medicine  at  Gouverneur  Hospital  was  awarded  to  George  A.  Shee- 
han and  Joseph  H.  Mosher. 

The  prize  in  Dermatology  presented  by  William  S.  Gottheil, 
M.D.,  for  the  best  clinical  examination  in  that  subject,  was  awarded 
to  Alfred  Alliegro. 

In  the  Junior  class,  a prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Robert  Coleman  Kemp  for  the  best  examination  in 
Gastro-Enterology  was  awarded  to  Eugene  T.  O’Connor,  T4.  A 
prize  for  the  second  best  examination  in  the  same  subject  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  T4;  honorably  mentioned,  Edmund 
B.  Sullivan  and  Aloysius  A.  Daly. 

F.  X.  McG. 


Medical  School  Clinic 

About  July  1 of  the  present  year  the  clinic  in  connection  with 
the  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine  will  be  opened.  This 
clinic  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  new  medical  building.  It 
is  to  be  essentially  a teaching  clinic,  where  the  students  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  classes  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  actual  cases 
of  disease,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors  of  the  va- 
rious departments,  will  be  allowed  to  give  treatment  and  apply  to 
each  case  the  remedial  measures  necessary. 

The  office  of  the  clinic  is  on  the  right  on  entering  the  building. 
Here  the  records  are  to  be  filed  and  the  admission  cards  for  the 
patient  distributed.  The  clinical  rooms  are  situated  north  and 
south,  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  building.  To  the  south  is 
the  ophthalmological  clinic.  Here  everything  required  for  the  diag- 
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nosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  will  be  found. 

On  one  side  of  the  corridor  is  a well  equipped  labojatory  where 
specimens  from  the  clinic  will  be  examined  by  the  students  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Pathology.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the  pharmacy. 

The  rest  of  the  south  corridor  is  to  be  given  to  surgery,  in- 
cluding genito-urinary  surgery  and  gynecology. 

The  north  corridor  has  another  waiting  room,  the  counterpart 
of  the  one  on  the  south.  Arranged  about  it  are  the  rooms  for  the 
following  departments  of  the  clinic:  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat;  Der- 
matology; Medicine;  Neurology;  Pediatrics;  Orthopedics  and  Tu- 
berculosis. 

The  entire  end  of  the  north  corridor  is  occupied  by  the  Physio- 
logical Therapeutic  room,  where  various  electrical  instruments  now 
extensively  used  in  treating  disease  will  be  located. 

In  connection  with  the  Medical  Clinic,  a dispensing  pharmacy 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  Pharmacy  for  active  service  as  prescription  dispensers. 
Under  supervision,  they  will  prepare  stock,  as  well  as  compound 
real  prescriptions  to  be  administered  to  real  patients.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  for  students  of  Fordham’s  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  clinic  will  be  organized  along  broad  lines,  and  the  patients 
will  have  the  best  advice  and  treatment  that  the  University  can 
secure.  The  chief  of  each  department  will  take  personal  charge 
of  each  case,  and  outline  its  treatment.  No  expense  will  be  spared 
in  this  important  feature  of  the  Fordham  Medical  School,  and  the 
patients  will  be  given  an  opoortunity  to  receive  the  advice  of 
experienced  specialists. 

M.  D. 


Old  Fordhamites 

Alumni  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  University  on  Commencement  Day,  June  16. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President — Timothy  Murray,  ’92. 

First  Vice-President — Joseph  A.  McAleenan,  ’03. 

Second  Vice-President — Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05. 

Third  Vice-President — Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89.  -j 

Fourth  Vice-President — Edward  J.  Walsh,  T2. 

Treasurer — Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Orben,  ’87. 

Recording  Secretary — Edward  S.  Brogan,  ’09. 

Historian — John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90. 

Directors — Timothy  Murray,  ’92;  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83; 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94;  Ellsworth  Healy,  ’04;  Maurice  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, ’01;  C.  A.  S.  Hatfield,  ’98;  Rev.  John  A.  McKenna,  79; 
Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08;  Cornelius  F.  Orben,  ’87. 

Ex-’76.  The  Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  former  president 
of  Brooklyn  College,  has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Fr.  O’Rourke  leaves  Brooklyn 
with  the  sincere  regrets  of  the  many  friends  to  whom  he  has  become 
endeared. 

’84.  In  the  June  issue  of  the  Common  Cause , Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh  contributes  an  article  entitled  “Spoiling  the  Boy.”  The 
Catholic  World  for  June  has  also  an  interesting  article  from  his 
pen.  It  is  a biographical  sketch  of  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  a graduate 
of  Fordham  in  1855.  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph:  “John 
R.  G.  Hassard  was  one  of  Fordham’s  contributions  to  the  better 
part  of  the  life  of  New  York  City.  There  were  many  others  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  but  perhaps  none 
that  accomplished  so  well  what  beloved  old  St.  John’s  would  most 
care  to  have  her  sons  do.  Hassard  himself  had  the  tenderest  mem- 
ories of  his  years  there,  and  of  the  previous  associations  there 
formed,  and  felt  all  his  life  the  deep  influence  of  her  teaching. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  charming  recollections  of  the  little  com- 
munications that,  as  an  editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  I had 
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with  him  in  Father  Dealy’s  time.  It  was  a renewal  of  affection 
for  what  was  really  Alma  Mater  to  him,  the  fond  mother 
of  his  young  manhood,  to  come  back  to  Fordham.  To  the 
student  for  whom  as  yet  distance  had  not  lent  the  enchant- 
ment of  college  days,  it  came  as  a surprise  to  note  the  depth  of 
that  affection.  It  was  an  incentive  to  higher  things  to  see  how  the 
old  life  lived  for  him,  and  how  much  he  felt  its  influence  a quarter 
of  a century  after  his  immersion  in  the  busy  life  of  the  metropolis. 
Fordham  men  at  least  will  not  willingly  let  the  memory  of  Hassard 
pass  into  oblivion,  and  it  is  in  memory  of  the  old  places  and  the 
old  days  that  almost  more  than  anything  else  has  led  to  the  writing 
of  this  sketch,  which  I fondly  hope  will  renew  for  a third  genera- 
tion of  New  York  Catholics  the  memory  of  one  of  our  dearest 
and  venerated  alumni.” 

’02.  Rev.  Francis  F.  Donnelly,  ’02,  has  been  transferred 
from  St.  Luke’s  to  St.  Andrew’s,  Duane  Street. 

Ex-’06.  Rev.  William  A.  Gill  is  now  stationed  at  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Church,  The  Bronx. 

’07.  The  Monthly  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07,  on  his  marriage  to  Beatrice  Marie, 
daughter  of  General  John  G.  Eddy  of  Brooklyn,  on  June  4,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Louis  J.  Sloane  of  Sea  Cliff.  Mr.  Black  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Monthly  1905-1906,  and  1906-1907. 

Ex-’08.  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Dooley,  ex-’08,  was  lately  trans- 
ferred from  St.  Joseph’s,  Spring  Valley,  to  Holy  Trinity,  Mam- 
aroneck. 

TO.  Joseph  S.  Baldwin,  ’09,  graduated  this  month  from  the 
S.chool  of  Medicine,  Cornell  University.  Our  best  wishes  to  the 
new  M.  D. 

Ex-TO.  Rev.  Aloysius  Karl,  lately  ordained,  has  been  assigned 
to  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Spring  Valley. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 


The  College  World 

Brooklyn  College,  Crown  Heights,  Brooklyn,  was  recently 
placed  under  the  charter  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  By 
this  act,  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  assumes  control  of 
Brooklyn  College,  and  the  students  of  that  college  will  receive  their 
degrees  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  On  account  of 
the  union  of  these  two  institutions,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rockwell, 
S.  J.,  was  on  June  8 appointed  president  of  Brooklyn  College.  The 
proposed  affiliation  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  has  now  been  abandoned. 

A college  course  of  four  years  in  Natural  Science  will  be 
opened  at  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1913. 
It  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Administration-Recitation  building, 
the  first  of  the  twenty-three  buildings  of  the  new  Boston  College, 
was  laid  on  Sunday,  June  15,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Anderson, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston.  The  new  building  is  Collegiate 
Gothic,  and  besides  recitation  rooms,  contains  the  Assembly  Hall, 
Library  and  Debating  rooms. 

Apparently  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  encountering  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  disbursement  of  its  appropriations.  Its  gift  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  Medical  School  of  Vanderbilt  University  has  again  raised 
the  protest  that  it  is  endeavoring  to  eliminate  sectarianism  in 
colleges. 

t 

By  the  practical  abolition  of  sororities  at  Barnard,  a great  step 
has  been  taken  to  discontinue  a system  which  tends  to  a snobbish 
and  undemocratic  spirit.  Through  the  revocation  of  the  charters 
of  high  school  chapters  by  the  national  fraternities,  through  the 
belated  action  of  state  legislatures  and  college  faculties  against 
these  organizations,  the  end  of  “frats”  as  political  institutions  in 
colleges  seems  to  be  nigh. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Scroll  and  Spade,  a Cornell  organiza- 
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tion  of  working  students,  show  that  during  the  past  year  1,069 
students  of  the  university  earned  $184,906. 

Two  new  Catholic  colleges  gave  degrees  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  One  was  the  Jesuit  College  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  was 
the  College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent  on  Hudson,  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

It  seems  rather  strange,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  representatives 
of  a university  like  Cornell  opposing  a bill  appropriating  $310,000 
to  the  Forestry  School  of  its  sister  university  at  Syracuse.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  educators  consider  the  interests  of  their  college 
to  be  more  important  than  the  interests  of  the  people  who  support  it. 

The  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Regatta  at  Poughkeepsie  is  be- 
coming more  national  in  its  scope.  Although  the  Leland  Stanford 
crew  did  not  come  East  this  year,  the  crew  of  the  University  of 
Washington  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  West. 

From  a comparison  of  statistics  a college  education  in  the  West 
costs  a great  deal  less  than  in  the  East.  At  Princeton,  the  average 
expenditure  of  the  senior  class  during  its  four-year  course  was 
$4,000,  while  at  Northwestern  University,  the  cost  amounts  to 
$2,400. 

i 

Two  hundred  and  six  Princeton  seniors  admitted  in  their  class 
history  that  they  were  corresponding  with  girls,  but  only  nine  con- 
fessed Jthey  were  engaged.  Twenty-four,  Ihowever,  reluctantly 
admitted  they  had  already  been  rejected. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  New  England  Baptist  Convention 
for  the  establishment  of  a negro  university  in  the  north. 

Twenty-seven  years  after  his  father  had  graduated  with  first 
honors  from  West  Point,  Cadet  Francis  K.  Newcomer  also  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  honor  man  of  his  class. 

Credit  of  sixty  hours  will  be  given  to  students  of  N.  Y.  U.  who 
will  make  a tour  of  Europe  this  summer  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University,  to  study  industrial  and  commercial  plants,  business 
methods  and  social  conditions. 
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The  appointment  of  Professor  Ferdinand  Baldenspeiger  of  the 
Sarbonne  and  Ernst  von  Dolschutz  of  the  University  of  Halle  as 
Harvard  Exchange  Professors,  has  been  announced. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  splendid  mechanical  shops  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  with  a loss  of  $150,000. 

Upon  condition  that  $600,000  additional  be  raised  by  the  col- 
lege trustees,  the  General  Education  Board  has  appropriated  $100,- 
000  to  Williams.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  also  announces  a 
donation  of  $125,000  to  its  medical  school. 

If  statistics,  furnished  by  Northwestern  University,  which 
reckon  in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  a college  education,  are  to 
be  believed,  the  average  value  for  forty  years’  service  amounts  to 
$25,000.  The  earning  capacity  of  a graduate  the  first  five  years 
out  of  college  is  $867  per  annum,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
$1,862. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Harvard  class  that  cele- 
brated the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  was  repre- 
sented at  the  commencement  exercises  by  its  four  surviving  mem- 
bers. 


The  Seniors  of  many  colleges  gave  dramatic  presentations  dur- 
in  their  Commencement  Week.  “Tristram  and  Isolde”  was  pro- 
duced at  Wellesley;  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  at  Smith;  “The 
Tempest”  at  Oberlin ; “All-of-a- Sudden  Peggy”  at  Wisconsin,  and 
“Three  From  Duluth”  at  Lafayette. 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  G5. 


High  School  Commencement 

Elocution  Contest 

The  graduating  exercises  of  St.  Jonh’s  College  High  School 
were  held  on  Friday  evening,  June  13.  On  the  same  evening,  and 
preceding  the  granting  of  diplomas,  the  annual  elocution  contest 
took  place.  Like  those  of  former  years,  the  contest  was  excep- 
tionally good  and  merited  great  applause  from  an  audience  which 
thronged  every  available  space  in  the  University  Auditorium.  The 
programme : 

Overture — Selection  from  “Faust”  Gounod 

“Cuba  Must  Be  Free” — Thurston Anthony  M.  Zamprelli 

“Don  Philip,  King  of  Spain” — Crawford James  J.  Millikin 

“Some  Mother’s  Son” — Upham  Joseph  E.  Kinsley 

Cornet  Solo — “The  Lost  Chord”  Sullivan 

“Shipwrecked" — Coppee John  F.  Murray 

“Asleep  at  the  Switch” — Anon William  J.  Vitale 

“Melody  in  F”  Rubenstein 

“Aliens” — Shiel  Vincent  M.  Doherty 

“Lasca” — Duprez  William  J.  Schmitt 

Selection — “Delphine”  Caryll 

“Telemachus” — McCarthy  Francis  X.  Shea 

“The  Benediction” — Coppee  Vincent  Fay 

“Macbeth,”  II,  1 — Shakespeare  James  T.  O’Donohoe 

Waltz — “Toujours  ou  Jamais”  Waldteufel 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were  George  B.  Hayes,  ’97,  J.  Fair- 
fax McLaughlin,  ’93,  and  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  ’01. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening’s  exercises,  the  chairman  of  the 
judges,  Mr.  George  B.  Hayes,  ’97,  announced  that  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  the  best  speaker  had  been  won  by  Francis  X.  Shea, 
Vincent  M.  Doherty,  second,  and  John  F.  Murray,  third.  Thus  all 
the  honors  of  the  contest  fell  to  members  of  the  graduating  class. 


Granting  of  Diplomas 

Diplomas  of  graduation  for  the  successful  completion  of  four 
years  of  High  School  were  granted  to  the  following: 

Walter  Xavier  Barry  David  Vincent  McCauley 

Nicholas  Escalante  Bates  Henry  Thomas  McGarry 

Harold  Thomas  Brown  Brendan  John  Murphy 

Hugh  Francis  Coates  William  Joseph  Murphy 


High  School  Commencement 
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Francis  Xavier  Conlon 
John  Joseph  Cray 
Edmund  Gilbert  Dale 
John  James  DePasquale 
Vincent  Michael  Doherty 
George  Robert  Dunne 
Patrick  Joseph  Feerick 
Albert  Joseph  Garcia 
Nicholas  Aloysius  Gnazzo 
Walter  James  Hamilton 
Raymond  Aloysius  Hoffmann 
Joseph  Stanton  Hory 
John  Michael  Karl 
Stephen  Francis  Keating 
John  Gerald  Kenlon 
Joseph  Aloysius  LaPorta 
John  Benedict  Lee 


John  Francis  Murray 
James  Thomas  O'Donohoe 
Henry  McDonald  Painton 
Francis  Stanislaus  Quinn 
Joseph  Benedict  Rafferty 
John  Francis  Reidy 
Joseph  Thomas  Rice 
Francis  Aloysius  Rieger 
John  Sabbia 
William  Joseph  Schmitt 
Francis  Xavier  Shea 
Ricardo  Joseph  Silveira 
Henry  Arthur  Sullivan 
Peter  Joseph  Torpy 
Basil  Charles  Walker 
Lawrence  Augustine  Walsh 
Henry  Patrick  Williams 


Anthony 


Michael  Zamprelli 


Class  Honors 


The  medal  for  highest  honors  in  Fourth  Year  (A)  was 

awarded  to  Francis  X.  Shea;  the  prize  for  second  honors  ex  aequo 
to  Nicholas  A.  Gnazzo  and  Joseph  T.  Rice.  Honorably  men- 
tioned: Francis  A.  Reiger,  Brendan  J.  Murphy,  Anthony  M.  Zam- 
prelli, Lawrence  A.  Walsh,  Peter  J.  Torpy,  Hugh  F.  Coates,  George 
R.  Dunne,  Nicholas  E.  Bates,  Albert  J.  Garcia,  John  J.  De  Pas- 
quale.  The  prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Francis  X.  Shea; 
in  French,  to  Nicholas  A.  Gnazzo;  in  German,  to  Francis  X.  Shea. 

The  medal  for  highest  honors  in  Fourth  Year  (B)  was 

awarded  to  Basil  C.  Walker;  the  prize  for  second  honors  to  Harry 

A.  Sullivan.  Honorably  mentioned:  John  F.  Murray,  John  M. 
Karl,  James  T.  O’Donohue.  The  prize  in  Mathematics  was 
awarded  to  Basil  C.  Walker. 

The  medal  for  highest  honors  in  Third  Year  (A)  was 

awarded  to  Elliot  H.  Binzen ; the  prize  for  second  honors  to  Her- 
man W.  Siedler.  Honorably  mentioned : Emil  F.  Kramer,  Leo  V. 
Coughlin,  Edward  A.  Loughlin,  Arthur  Egan,  Gordon  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, Joseph  J.  Egan,  Robert  L.  Rafter,  Welton  E.  Percy,  Wil- 
liam A.  Scanlon,  Edgar  J.  Kenna.  The  prize  in  Mathematics  wa» 
awarded  to  Edgar  J.  Kenna;  in  French,  to  Welton  E.  Percy. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  Third  Year  (B)  was 
awarded  to  Nicholas  J.  Duva ; the  prize  for  second  honors  to  John 
A.  Malloy.  Honorably  mentioned:  Sylvester  A.  Murphy,  Sher- 
man W.  Crawford,  Joseph  E.  Kinsley,  Joseph  F.  Marique,  James 
J.  Hanley,  Howard  J.  Yockel.  The  prize  in  French  was  awarded 
to  Peter  A.  Rizzo. 
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The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  Second  Year  (A) 
was  awarded  to  George  A.  Gallagher ; the  prize  for  second  honors 
to  Denis  Q.  Blake.  Honorably  mentioned : James  A.  O’Connell. 
The  prize  for  French,  to  Francis  A.  Xavier. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  of  Second  Year  (B)  was 
awarded  to  Romeo  R.  Gallione;  the  prize  for  second  honors  to 
Julius  J.  Carucci.  Honorably  mentioned : Edward  J.  Eustace, 
Thomas  F.  Hughes,  Joseph  L.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Rutledge  J.  How- 
ard. The  prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Romeo  R.  Gallione ; 
in  French  (A),  to  Paul  T.  O’Keefe;  in  French  (B),  ex  aequo  to 
Romeo  R.  Gallione  and  Edward  J.  Eustace;  in  Spanish,  to  Francis 
La  Gattuta. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  Second  Year  (C)  was 
awarded  to  John  P.  O’Connell;  the  prize  for  second  honors  to 
Joseph  P.  Baxter.  Honorably  mentioned:  James  P.  Pryor,  Mat- 
thew A.  Taylor,  Patrick  J.  McNamara,  Malachy  L.  Murray.  The 
prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Joseph  P.  Baxter;  in  German 
(A),  to  John  R.  O’Connell;  in  German  (B),  to  Joseph  P.  Baxter. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  First  Year  (B)  was 

awarded  to  Edward  F.  Breslin ; the  prize  for  second  honors  to 

Conrad  J.  Kellenberg.  Honorably  mentioned:  Harold  J.  Craw- 
ford, John  A.  Cockerill,  Joseph  P.  Delaney.  The  prize  in  Mathe- 
matics was  awarded  to  Edward  F.  Breslin. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  First  Year  (C)  was 

awarded  to  Anthony  P.  Uihlein ; the  prize  for  second  honors  to 

Francis  B.  Mulry.  Honorably  mentioned:  William  A.  Feuerbach, 
Edward  V.  McKeown,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  James  I.  Costello,  John 
A.  Warren,  John  W.  Meany.  The  prize  for  Mathematics  was 
awarded  to  Anthony  P.  Uihlein. 

The  medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  First  Year  (D)  was 
awarded  to  John  A.  McHugh ; the  prize  for  second  honors  to  John 
S.  Middleton.  Honorably  mentioned:  John  A.  Cronin,  Clarence  J. 
O’Connor,  Alfred  M.  Lefevre,  William  J.  Molloy,  Percy  T.  Phil- 
lips, Raymond  J.  Scully,  Joseph  F.  Barr,  Anthony  A.  Cervini,  Fran- 
cis H.  Luicci,  and  Peter  A.  McDermott.  The  prize  for  Mathe- 
matics was  awarded  to  John  A.  Cronin.' 

The  prize  for  the  highest  honors  in  Special  Class  was  awarded 
to  Louis  J.  Cassano.  Honorably  mentioned : Horace  B.  Mc- 
Kenna, Martin  A.  Monahan,  Mario  J.  Ponsiglione,  Thomas  J. 
Martin,  David  L.  Dugan,  James  A.  Clark  and  Edward  E.  Bianco. 
The  prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Horace  B.  McKenna. 


Book  Reviews 
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A special  prize  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Aeneid,  Books 
I-VI,  was  awarded  to  Joseph  T.  Rice  of  Fourth  Year. 

A special  prize  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Iliad,  Books 
I-VI,  was  awarded  to  Nicholas  A.  Gnazzo  of  Fourth  Year. 

A special  prize  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Odyssey,  Books 
VII-XII,  was  awarded  to  Francis  A.  Rieger  of  Fourth  Year. 

Harry  T.  McGarry,  Prep  ’13. 


Book  Reviews 

KENEDYJS  POPULAR  EDITION 
P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons  have  recently  published  a Popular 
Edition  of  thirty-three  well-known  Catholic  books  at  the  low  price 
of  fifty  cents  a volume.  This  collection  should  recommend  itself 
to  every  Catholic  school  or  home  library. 

We  think  that  the  publishers  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  made  the  binding  and  cover  designs  more  attractive.  The 
Popular  Edition  contains  the  following  books : 

“Fabiola,”  Cardinal  Wiseman;  “Callista,”  Cardinal  Newman; 
“Tangled  Paths,”  Anna  H.  Dorsey;  “May  Brooke,”  Anna  H.  Dor- 
sey; “The  Sister  of  Charity,”  Anna  H.  Dorsey;  “Tears  on  the  Dia- 
dem,” Anna  H.  Dorsey;  “The  Alchemist’s  Secret,”  Isabel  Williams; 
“In  the  Crucible,”  Isabel  Williams;  “Deer  Jane,”  Isabel  Williams; 
“Louisa  Kirkbride,”  Rev.  A.  J.  Thebaud,  S.  J.;  “Marian  Elwood,” 
Sarah  M.  Brownson;  “Merchant  of  Antwerp,”  Hendrick  Con- 
science; “Conscience’s  Tales,”  Hendrick  Conscience;  “Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,”  Anonymous ; “The  Commander,”  Charles  D’Heri- 
cault ; “Captain  Roscoff,”  Raoul  de  Navery;  “Beech  Bluff,”  Fanny 
Warner;  “Catholic  Crusoe,”  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon;  “Happy-Go- 
Lucky,”  Mary  C.  Crowley;  “Merry  Hearts  and  True,”  Mary  C. 
Crowley;  “African  Fabiola,”  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Jos.  O’Connell;  “Haw- 
thorndean,”  Clara  M.  Thompson;  “Kathleen’s  Motto,”  Genevieve 
Walsh ; “Late  Miss  Hollingford,”  Rosa  Mulholland ; “Alias  Kitty 
Casey,”  Marie  Gertrude  Williams;  “Lady  Amabel,”  Elizabeth  M. 
Stewart;  “Ferncliff,”  Anonymous;  “The  Orphan  Sisters,”  Mary  I. 
Hoffman;  “Rose  Le  Blanc,”  Lady  Georgianna  Fullerton;  “Straw 
Cutter’s  Daughter,”  Lady  Georgianna  Fullerton;  “Solitary  Island,” 
Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith;  “Two  Victories,”  Rev.  T.  J.  Potter;  “Ti- 
granes,”  Rev.  John  Joseph  Franco,  S.  J. 
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We  recommend  highly  the  following  list  of  “Books  for  Sum- 
mer Reading,”  compiled  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.,  the  well- 
known  author,  and  published  in  America  for  June  7.  Many  of  these 
books  have  been  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly,  and  will 
prove,  we  are  sure,  interesting  reading  even  when  the  summer 
months  have  gone : 

“The  Tents  of  Wickedness”  (Appleton)  ; “The  Shuttle”  and 
“The  Secret  Garden,”  by  Frances  H.  Burnett;  “The  Test  of  Cour- 
age,” by  H.  M.  Ross;  “Mr.  Crew’s  Career,”  by  Churchill;  “The 
Cardinal’s  Snuff  Box,”  “My  Friend  Prospero,”  and  “The  Lady 
Paramount,'”  by  Henry  Harland ; “The  Four  Feathers,”  by  A.  E. 
W.  Mason;  “Kincaid’s  Battery,”  by  Geo.  W.  Cable;  “The  Red 
City,”  by  W.  Mitchell;  “The  Statue,”  by  Eden  Phillpotts;  “Peter,” 
by  Hopkinson  Smith;  “The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,”  By  John 
Fox;  “The  Chronicles  of  Barsetshire,”  by  Anthony  Trollope;  “A 
Knight  of  God,”  by  Powers  (Herder)  ; “Great  Possessions,”  and 
“The  Job  Secretary,”  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward;  “A  Certain  Rich 
Man,”  by  Wm.  Allen  White;  “The  Fortune  Hunters,”  by  Louis  Jos. 
Vance;  “So  As  By  Fire”  (Benziger’s)  ; “Freddy  Carr  and  His 
Friends,”  “Freddy  Carr’s  Adventures,”  “The  Black  Brotherhood,” 
by  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.J. ; “The  Rosary,”  by  Florence  Barclay ; “Pearl,” 
“The  Red-Handed  Saint,”  and  “The  Little  Cardinal,”  by  Olive 
Katherine  Parr;  “The  Mystery  of  the  Priest’s  Parlor,”  by  Gene- 
vieve Irons;  “San  Celestino,”  “Mezzogiorno”  and  “Faustula,”  by 
John  Ayscough;  “Floria’s  Choice,”  by  E.  Sheppard;  “Heirs  in 
Exile,”  by  Constance  Le  Plastrier ; “Through  the  Desert,”  by  Sien- 
kiewicz;  “By  What  Authority,”  “None  Other  Gods,”  and  “Come 
Rack ! Come  Rope !”  by  Mgr.  Benson ; “The  Far  Horizon,”  by 
Malet;  “Back  to  the  World,”  by  Champol;  “Marcella  Grace,”  “Wild 
Birds  of  Killeevy,”  by  Mulholland;  “Marzio’s  Crucifix,”  by  Craw- 
ford; “Knocknagow,”  by  Kickham ; “Luke  Delmege,”  “The  Blind- 
ness of  Doctor  Grey,”  and  “My  New  Curate,”  by  Canon  Sheehan; 
“Solitary  Island,”  and  “A  Woman  of  Culture,”  by  John  Talbot 
Smith/;  “The  Vocation  of  Edward  Conway,”  by  M.  F.  Egan;  “The 
Making  of  Mortlake,”  by  Copus;  “The  Gold  Trail,”  by  Harold 
Bindloss;  “The  Street  Called  Straight,”  “By  the  Grey  Sea”  (Herd- 
er) ; “The  Golden  Rose,”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser;  “The  Rich  Mrs. 
Burgoyne,”  and  “Mother,”  by  Katherine  Norris;  “The  Mighty 
Friend,”  by  Pierre  L’Ermite ; and  “Stanmore  Hall  and  Its  Inmates” 
(Herder).  F.  J.  K. 


THE  VARSITY 


Athletics 


Games  Cancelled. 


The  Holy  Cross  game,  scheduled  for  May  24,  and  Seton  Hall 
game,  for  May  28,  were  not  played  because  of  wet  grounds. 

Fordham  2 — Columbia  1 

The  Varsity  snatched  the  intercollegiate  baseball  champion- 
ship of  New  York  City  from  Columbia  on  Decoration  Day  by 
defeating  the  Blue  and  White,  2 to  1. 

Until  the  last  session  Columbia  was  held  scoreless.  Walsh 
outpitched  Smith  in  the  tight  places,  being  more  reliable  and  not 
walking  a man.  Fordham  scored  its  first  tally  in  the  initial  inning 
on  a pair  of  passes,  Smith’s  wild  pitch  and  Sharkey’s  single. 
Again  in  the  third  inning,  Carroll  drove  a hard  hit,  a stolen  base 
and  a great  exhibition  of  sprinting  on  a passed  ball,  scored  the 
Maroon’s  infielder. 


In  the  ninth  inning,  Watt  beat  out  a slow  roller,  and  took 
second  on  Frederick’s  out,  O’Neill’s  scratch  hit  sent  Watt  to  third. 


On  a trick  play  Viviano  tried  to  put  out  the  runner  at  second  by  a 
quick  throw  to  the  mid-sack  and  receive  the  ball  in  time  to  block 
Watt  at  the  plate,  but  the  throw  by  the  Maroon’s  catcher  was  poor, 
and  in  turn  Sharkey’s  throw  to  the  plate  was  too  wide  to  prevent 
Watt  from  sliding  in  with  Columbia’s  lonely  run.  The  game  was 
fast  and  interesting,  about  two  thousand  spectators  crowding  the 


cheering  sections.  The  score : 

Columbia. 

ab  r h po.  a e 

Meenan,  1.  f 4 0 0 1 0 0 

Kiendl,  c.  f 4 0 1 0 0 1 

Watt,  2b 4 1 3 3 0 1 

Frederick,  s.  S....3  0 0 3 3 1 

O’Neill,  lb 4 0 1 8 0 0 

Moore,  3 b 4 0 1 3 0 1 

Haaren,  3b 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Lomlell,  r.  f 3 0 1 0 0 0 

Rosseff,  c 3 0 0 5 2 1 

Smith,  p 3 0 1 1 2 0 


Fordham. 

ab  r h po  a e 
McGovern,  c.  f...4  0 1 3 0 0 

Carroll,  3 b 3 2 1 3 3 0 

Sharkey,  2 b 4 0 1110 

Kehoe,  1.  f.,  r.  f.,  .3  0 0 1 1 0 

Elliffe,  1.  f.,  r.  f..4  0 0 0 1 0 

McErlean,  s.  S....2  0 1 2 3 1 

Viviano,  c 3 0 0 8 0 0 

Flanagan,  lb 3 0 0 1 3 0 

Walsh,  p 3 0 0 1 3 0 


Total 29  2 4 27  13  1 


Total 33  1 8 27  7 o 

Columbia 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 — 1 

Fordham  1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 x — 2 

First  base  on  errors— Fordham,  4;  Columbia,  1.  Two  base  hits— 
Kiendl  Moore.  Three  base  hit— McErlean.  Sacrifice  hit — Frederick. 
Stolen  bases— Sharkey,  2;  Carroll,  Viviano.  Left  on  bases— Fordham,  8; 
Columbia,  5.  Double  play— Walsh,  Carroll  and  Flanagan.  First  base 
on  balls— Off  Smith,  5.  Struck  out— By  Walsh,  3;  by  Smith,  4.  Passed 
balls— Rosseff,  2;  Viviano.  Umpire— Mr.  Oldis.  Time— 1 hour  35 
minutes. 
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Wesleyan  7 — Fordham  4 

After  scoring  four  runs  in  the  first  half  of  the  opening  inning 
with  Wesleyan  on  Andrus  Field,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Fordham 
was  beaten  by  the  score  of  7 to  4.  Wesleyan  scored  five  runs  in 
their  half  of  the  first  inning,  one  more  in  the  fifth  and  one  in  the 
eighth.  After  the  first  inning  the  Varsity  did  not  get  a man  past 
third  base.  After  the  first  inning,  Keelen  pitched  well  for  Ford- 
ham, on  two  occasions  moyving  down  the  batsmen  in  one,  two,  three 
order.  The  score : 


Wesleyan, 
ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Fordham. 

ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Wright,  s.  s. . . 

. ..3 

1 

0 

5 

5 

2 

McGovern,  c.  f. 

..4 

1 

2 

1 

i 

i 

Persons,  1.  f . . . - 

...5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Carroll,  3 b 

..5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Martin,  c.  f . . . . 

...3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McErlean,  s.  s . . 

..5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Durling,  1 b. . . , 

...4 

2 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Elliffe,  1.  f 

. .4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bacon,  r.  f 

..A 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Viviano.  c 

..4 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

Beeman,  3 b. . , 

..A 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Walsh,  r.  f 

..3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Gilman,  c 

..A 

,0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Flanagan,  1 b.. 
Kiernan,  2 b. . . . 

..4 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Davidson,  2 b.. 

...3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

..3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Winchester,  p.  , 

...2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Keelen,  p 

..4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

..32 

7 

10 

27 

14 

4 

Total  

.36 

4 

10 

24 

10 

3 

Wesleyan  5 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 x — 7 

Fordham  4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 4 


Two  base  hits — Durling,  McErlean,  Flanagan.  Home  run — Persons. 
Sacrifice  hit — Winchester..  Stolen  bases — Viviano,  2;  Elliffe.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  8;  Wesleyan,  7.  Double  play — Wright  and  Durling. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Keelen,  5;  off  Winchester,  2.  Struck  out — By 
Keelen,  11;  by  Winchester,  0.  Umpire — Mr.  Lawton.  Time — 1 hour  45 
minutes. 

Villa  Nova  11 — Fordham  7 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years,  Fordham  and  Villa  Nova  met 
on  the  diamond,  on  June  4.  Listless  playing  in  the  last  home  game 
of  the  season  accomplished  the  unexpected,  and  the  Maroon  was 
defeated  11  to  7.  Doherty  held  the  Varsity  to  three  hits,  but  these 
came  when  needed,  and  with  the  bases  occupied.  In  the  final  inning 
the  visitors  clinched  the  game  on  three  hits,  a poor  infield  exhibi- 
tion, and  poor  throws  to  the  bases  in  endeavors  to  get  the  Villa 
Nova  runners  out.  Williams  struck  out  eleven,  but  was  hard  hit 


at  times.  The  score: 

Fordham. 

ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Villa  Nova. 

ab  r 

h 

PO 

a 

e 

McGovern,  c.  f . . 

..4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pendergast, 

r.  f . .4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3 b . . . . 

..3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

O’Leary,  c. 

f 3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Sharkey,  2 b... 

..3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

Cosgrove,  1 

b 5 

3 

2 

13 

0 

1 

Kehoe,  r.  f 

..2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Gilson,  c.  . . 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Leach,  1.  f 

. .4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hicky,  2b.. 

5 

0 

3 

3 

2 

o 

McErlean,  s.  s. . 

..2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Hogan,  s.  s. 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 

Viviano,  c 

..3 

1 

0 

11 

3 

1 

McLaughlin, 

, 1.  f . .4 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

Flanagan,  1 b.. 

..4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Lear,  3 b.. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Williams,  p 

..4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Doherty,  p. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  

.29 

7 

3 27 

6 

6 

Total  . . . . 

39 

11 

11 

27 

9 

,3 
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Villa  Nova  3 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 3—11 

Fordham  0 2 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 — 7 

Two  base  hit — Cosgraye-  Home  run — Hogan.  Sacrifice  hit — 
O’Leary.  Sacrifice  fly — Sharkey.  Stolen  bases — Carroll,  2;  McErlean, 
Hickey.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2;  Villa  Nova,  6.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  2;  Villa  Nova,  3.  Struck  out — By  Williams,  11;  by 
Doherty,  4.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Doherty,  6.  Hit  by  pitcher — By 
Williams,  Pendergast.  Passed  balls — Viyiano,  3.  Umpire — Mr.  Oldis. 
Time — 2 hours. 

Fordham  7 — Union  2 


The  Varsity  ended  the  season  with  a victory  by  defeating 
Union  at  Schenectady  7 to  2.  Walsh’s  perfect  control,  Carroll’s 
home  run,  and  the  Varsity  hitting  in  the  right  places  spelled  defeat 
for  the  up-State  collegians.  McErlean’s  three  stolen  bases  and 


Walsh’s  fourteen  strike-outs  were  the  features  of  the  game. 


Union. 

ab  r h po  a e 

Giddings,  2b 5 1 2 3 4 1 

Hutchins,  r.  f 4 0 2 2 0 0 

Nauman,  s.  s 4 0 1 0 3 0 

Barclay,  1.  f 4 0 1 2 0 0 

Haughton,  lb. ...4  0 1 5 0 2 

Woods,  3 b 4 0 1 0 2 1 

Gilbert,  c 4 0 0 12  0 1 

Dewey,  c.  f 4 0 0 2 0 0 

Jenkins,  p 4 10  110 


Fordham. 

ab  r h po  a e 

McGovern,  c.  f 5 2 0 0 0 0 

Carroll,  3 b 5 2 2 0 2 0 

Sharkey,  2b 5 0 0 2 4 0 

Kehoe,  1.  f 5 2 1 2 1 0 

McErlean,  s.  S....4  0 2 0 1 1 

Elliffe,  r.  f 4 0 110  0 

Viviano,  c 4 1 1 16  4 0 

Flanagan,  lb 4 0 0 5 1 0 

Walsh,  p 4 0 1 1 1 0 


Total  37  2 8 27  10  6 Total 40  7 8 27  14  1 

Fordham  3 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 1—7 

Union  '. 1 0 0 0.0  0 0 1 0—2 

Stolen  bases — McErlean,  3;  Giddings,  Hutchins.  Sacrifice  hit — Hut- 
chins. Two  base  hits — Jenkins,  Walsh.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6; 
Union,  8.  Three  base  hit — Viviano.  Home  run — Carroll.  Struck  out — 
By  Jenkins,  9;  by  Walsh,  14.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Jenkins,  5;  off 
Walsh,  2.  Wild  pitches — Jenkins,  4.  Umpire — Glenn.  Time — 1 hour  45 
minutes. 

Captain  Kehoe 

Our  congratulations  are  due  to  the  retiring  captain,  Tom  Ke- 
hoe, for  his  good  work  during  the  baseball  season  of  1913.  He 
has  done  well  by  Fordham  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 


Manager  Barford 

To  Manager  Barford,  Fordham  will  ever  be  indebted.  He 
presented  one  of  the  best  schedules  ever  played  at  Fordham,  and  in 
the  face  of  not  a few  obstacles,  brought  the  baseball  season  to  a 
successful  close.  We  thank  Manager  Barford  for  all  he  did  for 
baseball  at  Fordham ; we  appreciate  his  untiring  efforts,  his  quiet, 
unassuming  manner,  the  pleasant  recollections  his  cheery  personality 
imprinted  on  Fordham  athletics.  We  thank  him  again,  and  wish 
all  success  to  Burns  F.  Barford. 
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Baseball  Captain 

The  Varsity  nine  unanimously  chose  William  J.  Walsh  for 
captain  of  next  year’s  baseball  team.  He  had  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  pitcher  to  shut  out  the  heavy  hitting  Army 
nine  this  season.  This  is  his  second  year  as  pitcher  on  the  Ford- 
ham  nine,  and  no  player  is  more  popular  than  “Billie.”  All  suc- 
cess for  next  year  and  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Maroon’s 
leader. 


TRACK 

John  J.  Sullivan,  T4,  was  elected  captain  of  next  season’s  track 
team.  Sullivan  was  the  mainstay  of  Fordham’s  flying  four  and  it 
was  due  to  his  wonderful  sprinting  that  the  Maroon  team  was 
placed  in  every  event  they  entered  this  season.  We  expect  big 
things  of  Jack  next  year,  and  we  are  confident  that  under  his 
guidance,  Fordham’s  track  record  next  year  will  be  surpassed  by 
none. 

Sullivan  succeeds  Billie  Elliffe,  the  most  versatile  athlete  Ford- 
ham  has  ever  had.  Elliffe  won  his  “F”  in  football,  baseball  and 
track  and  deserves  our  congratulations  for  the  past,  and  our  good 
wishes  for  the  future. 

Manager  John  T.  Stahl,  T3,  is  succeeded  by  John  E.  Hayes, 
T4,  as  manager  of  next  year’s  track  team.  Thomas  A.  Harden, 
T5,  is  assistant  manager. 

Gerald  J.  McKernan,  T4. 


Prep  Notes 

BASEBALL  SEASON 

The  baseball  season  of  1913  was  a very  successful  one.  Only 
two  out  of  fourteen  games  were  lost.  Yonkers  H.  S.,  Cathedral 
College  and  Erasmus  H.  S.,  the  champions  of  Brooklyn,  did  not 
succeed  in  scoring  a run.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Lawrence 
Walsh  and  Manager  Harry  P.  Williams. 


FOOTBALL 

Manager  Charles  P.  Miller,  Prep,  T4,  announces  the  following 
football  schedule  for  the  coming  season : 

Wednesday,  October  8 — Webb  Academy  at  Fordham. 
Saturday,  October  11 — Concordia  at  Fordham. 

Saturday,  October  18 — St.  Francis,  Brooklyn,  at  Fordham. 
Saturday,  October  25 — St.  John’s,  Brooklyn,  at  Fordham. 
Saturday,  November  1 — New  Rochelle  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 
Tuesday,  November  4 (Election  Day) — Peekskill  Academy  at 
Peekskill. 

Saturday,  November  8 — Stamford  H.  S.  at  Stamford. 
Saturday,  November  15 — Seton  Hall  Prep  at  Fordham. 
Wednesday,  November  19 — Cullum  Hall  at  West  Point. 
Saturday,  November  22 — Fordham  Freshmen  at  Fordham. 

Harry  T.  McGarry,  T3. 


